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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, April 2nd, 1904. 
In March, as in February, the Yellow 
Man has been the figure most con- 


The 
Yellow Portent. spicuous on the world’s stage. The 
blaze of war first focussed atten- 


tion on the victorious 


In the most widely-opposed circles 

The in South Africa the impression pre- 
Chinese Ordinance. yails that, unless the requisite quan- 
tity of coloured labour be soon found 

for the mines, there will be something like general 
ruin in Johannesburg and 





Japanese, but his Chinese 
cousin, in the humbler 
capacity of a_ possible 
South African miner, has, 
at least within the British 
Empire, roused a fiercer 
excitement. From Mel- 
bourne to Westminster 
John Chinaman straddles 
across the political path. 
The Rand mine-owners 
declare him to be simply 
indispensable. The car of 
South African progress 
will, they insist, stick for 








Rhodesia. 
feeling 
are 


throughout 
This 

among 
most bitterly opposed to 
Chinese labour 
among those 
most warmly support it. 
And it is this dark fore- 
boding, backed by Lord 
will, 


the 
those 


1S 


who 


as well 


as who 


Milner’s imperious 
which has led a Minister 





of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
humane temper and 
philanthropic record to 


acquiesce, however reluc- 
tantly, in the extraordi- 





exer in the mud unless 
he puts his shoulder to 
the wheel. At the Inter- 
Colonial Conference held 
in the beginning of the 
month, Lord Milner dwelt on the shortage of five 
millions in the guaranteed loan. The Treasurer of 
the Cape Colony later reported the year’s revenue 
to be a million and a half below estimate. 


Daily Chronicle.) 
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The Randlord’s Agent. 


The Colonial Secretary presents Ah Sin. 
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(March 93. nary terms of the 


Chinese Ordinance. » His 
on 


was. cabled 


It has proved 


assent 
the rith. 
to be the most unpopular of all the unpopular 


measures for which the present Government is 
responsible ; and that is saying a very great 
deal. 
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*The Australian Commonwealth, on 

Protests the 17th, recorded its “grave objec- 
Two itn, Te tion” by 53 votes to 5 in the Federal 
Chamber, and the Senate, which has 

chosen a Labour leader as its Chairman of Committees, 
passed the same protest without a division. Next 
day at Westminster Lord Coleridge asked the Peers 
to disapprove the importation of the Chinese until 
the Transvaal\became a self-governing Colony. In 
the ensuing debate Lord Grey described the proposed 
conditions of employment as something like life in a 
Garden City. The Bishop of Hereford pronounced 
them to be of the essence of slavery, and dealt 
very faithfully with Lord Milner. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury lamented, but supported, the 
Ordinance as “a regrettable necessity.” Lord Rose- 
bery significantly took no part in debate or division. 
The Government majority was 72 (97—25). The vote 














[March rt. 


** Oh ! where and oh! where is the 
little dog gone? ” 


Westminster Gazette.] 


Austen C.: ‘Yes, I knowit's a 
little one—but that’s all the better. 
A Lig one would be so ¢ompromising.” 





of censure moved in the Commons by the Leader 
of the Opposition elicited strong language from 
both sides and some disorderly scenes. Ministers 
made a great point of similar ordinances having been 
approved by the Liberals when in power, and repu- 
diated with scorn the idea of sanctioning anything of 
the nature of slavery. They secured a majority of 57 
(299-242). 
Meantime popular agitation was 
London Labour mounting to an ever louder pitch 
Hyde Park. Of protest, which culminated in a 
colossal demonstration in Hyde 
Park on the 26th. Estimates as to numbers varied 
as usual. The Daily Mews, which last year actually 


counted the persons present at the Nonconformist 
demonstration, and may therefore claim to speak 
with authority, puts the figure at about 120,000. 
The gathering was almost entirely composed of men, 
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and of working men. Women were few; and the 
middle classes were conspicuous by their absence. 
Certain speakers tried to claim the vast assemblage as 
a popular declaration in favour of Liberalism, But it 
was essentially not a Liberal—it was a Labour 
demonstration. It was an imposing witness, in the 
mother-city of the race, to the spirit which has, during 
the last few weeks, united British Labour throughout 
the Empire. 


‘iis It was the solemn inauguration of 


Labour Party an Imperial Labour policy. It 
of may hereafter be regarded as the 

the Empire. ; 
baptism of the Labour Party of the 
Empire. Many tributaries of interest and sentiment 


have helped to swell the flood of popular passion. 
Horror of slavery, and of conditions suggestive of 
slavery, runs in the English blood, and responds as 
promptly to appropriate stimulus, as did the combative 
instincts of our race in the outburst of war-fever. The 
response is the more irresistible when the menace of 
slavery is thought to hang over the land which, at 
bitter cost of blood and treasure, we were supposed to 
have won for freedom and for equal rights. 
Self-interest leads the working man 
to resent what he regards as a whole- 
sale importation of blacklegs, and 
the mine owners’ avowed desire to 
keep out trade-unions accentuates his wrath. But so 
far as this country is concerned, the working classes 
have not been guilty of anything like race hatred. 
They are vehemently and resolutely opposed to the 
Government sanctioning what they consider to be 
slavery and the underselling of free labour. They 
are not opposed to the Yellow man as Yellow 
man, Probably their sympathies in the present war 
are with the Yellow Japanese rather than with the White 
Russian. The movement against the Chinese Ordi- 
nance is by no means an anti-Chinese demonstration. 
Quite the contrary. The feeling freely expressed on 
the Hyde Park platforms and loudly cheered by the 
crowd was that which sees in the Chinee “ a man and 
a brother,” and bitterly denounces his being treated 
as a mere chattel or animated pickaxe. 

Lord Milner’s ordinance has, in fact, 
suddenly precipitated what was bound 
to come sooner or later. The shrink- 
age of the world has jostled together 
into close industrial proximity all the races of man- 
kind. But these races differ widely in their standard 
of life and in their minimum of subsistence. The 
wealthy classes in all lands rapidly approach a 
common and high level of comfort. The poor 


The Roots 
of 
the Agitation. 


An Inevitable 
Problem. 
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it is in every land who differ most widely and 
change most slowly in their ability to claim a less 
scanty share in the good things of life. Machinery 
and capital know no fatherland or frontier. They 
only seek to be tended or served at the lowest cost in 
labour. The pressure of competition forces the ques- 
tion inevitably to the front : Shall the lot of labour be 
levelled up or down? Shall White Labour sink to the 
low standard of Yellow and Black Labour? Or shall 
Yellow and Black be lifted, however slowly, towards 
the level of White? That is the crucial problem on 
the solution of which the future of the world depends. 
To level downwards is to split humanity into far- 
parted strata; to level upwards is to work for human 
unity and brotherhood. 

White Labour has made up its mind in 


The this matter. It will not surrender its 
White Labourer’s 


Solution. painfully won standard of subsis- 


tence and comfort. It will not 
be beaten down towards the exiguous require- 
ments of the Asiatic. What seems like racial animosity 
is really disguised brotherhood. The must 
approximate to the European requirements before he 
can be received as an equal competitor. The father 
who will not allow himself to be ousted by the under- 
paid labour of his infant children has no blood feud 
with them. 


Asiatic 


The White Labourer has a sense more 
or less dim‘that he is in a way the guardian of the 
Coloured Labourer, and he will not allow his 
wards to spoil their heritage as well as his own by 
premature competition. The inevitableness of these 
dangers and precautions has been flung right in the 
face of the British working man by the Chinese 
Ordinance. Whether living in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia or Yorkshire, he has acquired a vivid personal 
interest during the late war in the conquered terri- 
tories. Their mines are nearer to his imagination than 
many disused seams in his native land. Steamship and 
cable, and perhaps recent service there as a soldier, have 
made the Transvaal seem almost next door to him. 
If Chinese are to be imported to work mines there, 
why not in Cornwall or Ballarat? White Labour has 
been touched to the quick, and with no ignoble 
passion. It may seem quixotic to insist on levelling 
up the 350 coloured millions of our Empire to the 
lot of the 50 white millions. But White Labour will 
attempt the task without a moment’s hesitation rather 
than face even in fancy the reverse process. And 


White Labour is right. 
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To this “ great wave” of indignant 
“that sweeps around the 
world” Lord Milner professes himself 
contemptuously indifferent so long as 
he has with him “ the rustic cackle of his bourg.” On 
the very day that the roaring tide of London Labour 
flooded Hyde Park the Governor of the Transvaal 
was assuring the chemists and metallurgists of 
the Rand that so long as he had the confi- 
dence of the people among whom he lived he 
“did not care twopence for the opinions of people 
six or seven thousand miles away.” This is a frank 
and revealing utterance. For as“ the opinions of 
people six or seven thousand miles away” will 
certainly cost him his office, and he “does not care 
twopence” for them, we are left to 


AGrim protest 


Intervention, 


infer how 


slight a value Lord Milner attaches to his office. 
Perhaps it is because he knows the tenure to be so 

















Westminster Gazctte.} [March ro. 
The Safety of Silence. 
Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN; “ This is rather desperate, Arthur.” 
Mr. Batrour: “ For heaven's sake, Austen, keep quiet ; if you say one 


word we're absolutely lost.” 
slight. Unless the signs altogether mislead, or tne 
totally unexpected occurs, the ordinance and its pro- 
mulgator are doomed. Something has arrived at 
Johannesburg which neither Governor nor Secretary 
can dismiss with a sneer or repudiate with scorn. 
With dramatic time 


suddenness, at the very 


protests were being raised in two Parliaments, 
one on either side of the world, the bubonic 
Plague appeared in the centre of the scene. 


It has already claimed more than fifty victims, black 
and white. The idea of any civilised Government 
importing thousands of human beings into a city 
smitten with the plague is scarcely conceivable. In 


spite of Mr. Lyttelton’s assurance to the contrary, the 
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importation will have to be postponed, as a General 
Election at home can hardly be. And the result of a 
General Election will pretty certainly be the repeal of 
the ordinance and the recall of Lord Milner. 


The Farliamentary hero of the 
popular revolt against Lord Milner’s 
Chinese policy is no Pro-Boer or 
_- Labour member, but a Unionist, a 
Major, and an- Imperial Yeoman who gained his 
D:S.O. in fighting against the Boers. Major Seely 
is a type of men who are made by the sudden chal- 
lenge of the dilemma, “ Party or Principle?” <A 
singularly amiable and magnetic personality, pos- 
sessed of a lofty idealism and a transparent straight- 
forwardness as rare as they are refreshing in politics, 
he refused to- renounce his Free Trade con- 
victions at Mr. Chamberlain’s behest. That was 
hhis- first test. The second came with the menace 
of ‘Chinese slavery. Major Seely flung himself 
-heart and soul into the agitation against it. The first 
meeting of protest was addressed by him, and he 
has not spared himself since in or out of Parliament. 
To test the feeling of his constituents he has resigned 
his seat. The Liberal candidate promptly retired from 
the field, and the Ministerialists who tried to howl 
him down in the House of Commons have not even 
ventured to contest the seat. This election is a sign 
of the new adjustments which Mr. Chamberlain has 
forced into being. The same strong line is taken by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who avowed himself, as 
Parliament rose for the Easter recess, no longer an 
independent supporter, but “a declared opponent of 
the Government.” Lord Hugh Cecil has_pro- 
nounced in favour of making a common cause with 
all Free Traders, whether Liberal or Conservatives. 
The 7Zimes has launched the phrase “Ministerial 


”” 


Unionists ! 


Major Seely. 


The exhibition which the Government 
has made of itself is, indeed, enough 
Double Shuffle. to strain the strongest Party ties. 
Was ever a responsible Ministry 

before capable of sinking to such rapid vacillation 
and tergiversation as was displayed on a question of 
fundamental national import on the 9th? To Mr. 
Pirie’s motion, calling attention to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s protectionist utterances, and con- 
demning the policy of preferential and protective 
tariffs, Mr. Wharton had given notice of an amend- 
ment “approving the explicit declarations” of 
Ministers that their policy of fiscal reform did “ not in- 
clude a general system of Protection or preference based 


A Ministry 
f 
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This was intended to foil the 
Opposition attack. It actually roused the Protec- 
tionists to revolt. They threatened the Prime 
Minister to turn him out of office if he supported 
this amendment. Thereupon he yielded. The 
obnoxious amendment was changed into an affirma- 
tion of the necessity of Fiscal Reform. Here again 
difficulties were feared from other followers. And when 
the debate opened, no amendment of any kind was 
forthcoming! This is an eminent instance of the 
policy of quick change and double shuffle in which 
the Government is becoming an adept. A day or two 
later Lord Rosebery’s excessive personal sensitiveness 
over a charge of “calumny,” brought against him by) 
Mr. Balfour, drew prominent attention to the fact that 
two documents had been submitted by the Prime 
Minister to the Cabinet last autumn—one, his sub- 
sequently published pamphlet on Insular Free 
Trade, the other a mysterious and secret paper 
advocating preferential tariffs and the taxation 
of food. So much is clear from Lord Georg 
Hamilton’s statement and Lord Lansdowne’s admis- 
sions. Mr. Balfour's endeavours to extricate himself 
from these damaging revelations belong rather to the 
realm of casuistical subtlety than of straightforward 
statesmanship. 


on taxation of food.” 


The net impression which this attempt 
* Miss to sit on two stools leaves on the 
Government.” popular mind came out in an 
incident at the Hyde Park demon- 
stration. When one of the speakers referred to 
the Government, a voice in the crowd exclaimed 
“Government ?—we ain't got no Government!” 
“Well,” conceded the speaker, “ let us say mis-Govern- 
ment.” “ Right,” rejoined another voice, “ Miss 
Government—Pretty Fanny.” It would be ungallant 
to press too far the parallel with the flutter of feminine 
indecision and the sinuosity of feminine dialectic. 
But the Government, invertebrate as it is, has the 
mollusc’s power of adhesion to office. Its once over- 
powering majority in the House has dropped at times 
to the verge of vanishing. On Mr. Pirie’s Free 
Trade resolution (March gth) it stood at forty- 
six, on the Vote of Censure consequent on the 
Chinese Ordinance it reached fifty-seven. But a 
snap vote on Mr. Redmond’s protest against 
restrictions on teaching the Irish language in Irish 
schools landed the Government, on March r4th, in a 
minority of rr. Although immediately repaired by a 
division which gave Ministers a majority of 25, it was 
a pointed reminder of Party decadence. 
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The warning of the by-elections is 
The much more emphatic. Normanton 
By Elections. has returned Mr. William Parrett, 
Liberal and Labour candidate, with 
the overwhelming majority of 3,946 over the Conser- 
vative, Mr. Dorman. East Dorset has been captured 
from the Ministerialists by Mr. Lyell with a majority 
of 820 votes. St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, has re- 
turned a Nationalist with an increased majority over 
the Unionist. Rossendale has elected Mr. Lewis V. 
Harcourt without a contest; and the Isle of Wight is 
sending back Major Seely with an unchallenged 
mandate to oppose the Government. But none of 
these things move Mr. Balfour. . He makes light of 
by-elections, popular demonstrations, passive resis- 
ters. He has a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, he declared in Parliament, greater than 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Ministry had; and so 
long as he has a majority there he has no intention 
of resigning. ‘This tenacity of purpose, however un- 
fortunate for the country, does vindicate him from the 
charge of utter lack of will-power. So, too, does his 
gallant determination, in spite of divided Cabinet and 
confused Army Estimates, to stand by the Triumvirate 
who have performed the Herculean task of revolu- 
tionising our Army system. It is much to be regretted 
that this great reform should have been cavilled at by 
the Opposition, because not sufficiently swathed and 
bandaged in red tape. The death of the Duke of 
Cambridge coincides in a certain pathetic timeliness 
with the passing of the old order at the War Office. 
The Easter Recess finds Parliament 


The with a very short record of work 

Scottish Education ey ane 
Bill. done. Only two Bills out of the 
twelve promised by Government 


both on the last two 
One is to regulate the 


have been introduced ; and 
nights before the House rose. 
immigration of aliens, It will authorise the inspec- 
tion of ships importing aliens and the repatriation of 
convicted criminals, prostitutes, sofeneurs, and other 
undesirables. The other is the Scottish Education 
Bill, which has been received with a chorus of wel- 
come from all parties. In marked contrast with the 
English Acts, it retains the principle of the directly elected 
Board for the management of local education. It 
allows the four great cities to keep their present 
School Boards, but with extended powers, and without 
the cumbrous cumulative rate. The smaller School 
Boards are abolished. In their stead, Boards are to 
be elected for each district area of the County Council, 
on the same day and with the same franchise as the 
County Councils. These Boards will control all 





























Photograph by 


(Langefier. 
The Duke of Cambridge. . 
branches of education in their districts. ‘They will 
have permissive power on such conditions as they im- 
pose to aid voluntary schools in their neighbourhood. 
They are also empowered to provide for the transit of 
children to and from schools in lonely districts. One- 
third of the local school managers are appointed by 
the Board and two-thirds by the Parish Council. 
Between the Boards and the Education Department 
will be placed four provincial councils. At first sight 
the measure appears an admirable scheme of graded 
home rule in education. But the advantages of 
unified municipal control on which Mr. Balfour has 
often enlarged are wanting. 
When left 


initiative uncoerced by 


free to act on its own 


Land Values the Govern- 


Taxation — 
Victorious. ment, the House of Commons has 
shown some of the signs of death- 
bed repentance. An attempt to shelve Mr. Tre- 


velyan’s Bill for the assessment of land values for 


rating purposes was defeated by a majority of 67. 
and the second reading was agreed to without a 
division. ‘This momentous step by a Conservative 
Parliament is an illustration of the power which the 
municipalities are exercising over the Legislature. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s measure represented the combined 
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and carefully thought-out conclusions of the great 
municipalities in conference. It will be interesting 
to watch how far this vote, and the municipal pressure 
behind it, will affect the forthcoming Government 
Valuation Bill. 

Another forward move was the 


AVictory carrying by a 114 majority of Sir 
for : : 
Women. Charles McLaren’s resolution in 


. favour of Woman’s Suffrage. As 
this Parliament has steadily restricted and reduced 
the area of woman’s public service, the vote may 
be regarded as an act of moribund contrition, 
in view of certain judgment to come. The debate 
was chiefly notable for the anti-woman speeches of 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Cremer. Their quaint and 
archaic attitude is another illustration of the passing 











Westminster Gazette.] {March s. 


“The Old Crusader.” 


Sir William Harcourt will not seek re-election after the present Parliament. 


of Radicalism. In this connection it may be noted 
that the Italian Legislature last month gave quali- 
fied women the right to plead as barristers; only a 
few months after a similar right had been refused to 
a woman by English authorities. The contrast is not 
flattering to our national vanity. 


At the beginning of the month Sir 

Two William Harcourt informed his con- 
Retiring : : 
Veterans. stituents that he should not again 
seek to enter Parliament. His 

departure is the severing of another of the few 
remaining links which bind the Opposition to the 
great days of Liberalism. Sir William’s achievement 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the increase of 
the Death Duties, has established a precedent not 


likely to be forgotten; nor will his doughty cham- 
pionship of ‘Temperance and Protestantism soon fade. 
His retirement will probably leave schemers freer 
in their plans for the constitution of the next 
Cabinet. The announcement of the father’s with- 


drawal coincided very happily with the entry of 


the son, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, into Parliament. The 
succession is maintained. At the end of the month 
came word of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s intention not 
to seek re-elec- 
tion. His devo- 
tion to the 
principle of 
Free Trade at 
a trying crisis 
will be grate- 
fully remem- 
bered. 





Wales 
in 
Rebellion. 
In the County 
Councils elec-- 
tions, held at 
the beginning 
of the month, 
London and 
Wales have 
been specially 
noteworthy. 
Wales has gone 
solid for refus- 
ing to adminis- 
ter the Educa- 
tion Acts in the 
granting of rate- 
aid to deno- 
minational Daily News.) 
schools, unless “ A stalwart Knight, who ever in the strife 
Of Truth with Falsehood chose the nobler part. 

these schools ‘Who drank delight of battle with his peers,’ 

; But struck no blow save for the People’s gain ; 
submit to com- Nor, when the fight waxed hottest in the lists, 

] 1 Was ever known to deal a craven stroke. 

plete popular Now yields he to the only foe who e’er 
control. This From his undaunted spirit drew the cry, 
practically 














‘ Enough.’” 


unanimous decision of the Principality put the Govern- 
ment in a rather tight place. To visit the newly- 
elected Councils of an entire nation with legal pains 
and penalties is a task that even Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
record would hardly justify us in expecting. The 
only other course is for the Government to climb 
down and accept a compromise: which indeed the 
determined Resistance of Nonconformists all over the 
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THE PROGRESS 
kingdom is making more and more imperative. 
There are, accordingly, whispers of an amending 
Bill being prepared. 

The London County Council elec- 
tions resulted in a most gratifying 


Londen 
County Council. Progressive triumph. ‘There were 
returned 83 Progressives, 34 Mode- 
rates, and one Independent. ‘The total includes 


eleven members of the School Board. London has 
again shown her essentially conservative disposition: 
Having tried and proved her Progressive Council, 
she does not mean to part with it, whatever 
may be the radical innovations suggested by her 
Bishops and her Members of Parliament. This 
repeated endorsement of her original choice is 
giving London a distinct individuality of her own. Mr. 
J. Williams Benn, head of the committee responsible for 
the successful introduction of municipal electric trams 
into South London, is chairman of the new Council. 
The Progressives have used their victory well. They 
have assigned to the Moderates their fair proportion 
of Aldermen, and they have taken to their new 
educational duties with ardour. The Education 
Department has accepted their scheme for the 
constitution of the Education Committee, but with 
an expression of regret at its being so largely limited 
to members of 
the Council. 
The Committee 
consists of 38 
members of the 
Council, _ five 
women, and 
five members 
of the London 
School Board. 
This meansthat 
the ideals of 
London educa- 
tion will be 
rather munici- 
pal than aca- 
demic ; aimed, 
that is, rather 
at developing 
to fuller effici- 
ency the facul- 
ties which have 
made London 
great than at 
reproducing 
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Mr. J. Williams Benn. 
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the secluded and 
unpractical 
scholarship _ of 
the older Uni- 
versities. 





The 
New Education 
Authority, 


The refusal of 
Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, — vice- 
Chairman of the 
School Board, to 


serve on the new 
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The late Sir Edwin Arnold. 


A great Indian educator. 


authority empha- 
sises the _ differ- 


ence between 
the new Committee and the old Board. His 
name was rightly or wrongly associated with the 


system of abstract uniformity and mechanical centra- 
lisation favoured by the Board. The Committee, of 
which we may expect Mr. Sidney Webb to be the 
guiding soul, will follow rather the more elastic 
and generous principles of the Technical Education 
Board. Without disparaging the work of the S.B.L., 
Londoners may confidently expect a great educational 
advance under the L.C.C. At the same time two 
great gifts have enabled the new London University 
to anticipate a career more worthy of its name. Sir 
Donald Currie has made a donation of £100,000 ; 
and the Goldsmiths’ Company have handed over the 
New Cross Institute, valued at not less than £100,000. 

The month which has seen appointed 


Transforming the first sole education authority for 
Indian ae a P 2 
Education. the metropolis of the Empire has als 


seen what may prove a momentous 
change in the training of our greatest dependency. 
The Indian Government has published Lord Curzon’s 
scheme of educational reform: and it appears to be 
drastic indeed. Examination is dethroned from its 
bad eminence. The public will no 
longer be entered by way of competitive examination. 
Selection will be made instead from candidates 
on probation. Mere book-learning has been found 
by painful experience to be scarcely the best qualifica- 
Lord Curzon pro- 


services 


tion for a civil servant’s career. 
poses to lay stress on branches of schooling—primary, 
commercial, technical — more directly answering to 
the concrete needs of the people. France, too, is 
fighting her way through an educational crisis. She is 
settling “the religious difficulty” in a way to make 
quarrelling clericals and sectaries on this side of the 
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By courtesy of the “ Illustrazione Italiana.’’] 


The first landing of the Japanese Army at Chemulpo. 


Channel pause and think what they may yet drive the 
people to adopt. While “ Protestant Germany ” is 
rescinding the Jesuit expulsion law, ‘‘ Catholic France” 
has, by a majority in the Chamber of forty-seven, 
passed the Bill which forbids teaching by any religious 
Congregation. The laicisation of the schools is to 
be complete. 

A pleasanter paradox is offered by 
the news that France and Great 
Britain have chosen the very moment 
when their allies are at war to settle 
in peace their own longstanding disputes. The Con- 
vention for this purpose, said to be on the point 
of being signed, arranges that France gives up her 
rights on the Newfoundland shore, receiving com- 
pensation for a few French factories there, which will be 
closed. Great Britain cedes to France a piece of terri- 
tory in the Sokoto region of West Africa, which will 
make the French territory more compact. The articles 
in dispute in the Siam treaty will be so defined as to 
avoid further difficulty. It is suggested that France 
may renounce certain rights in Egypt if Great Britain 
renounces her claims in Morocco. The removal of 
these points of irritation would be an immense gain, 
not merely to the two nations concerned, but to all man- 
kind. Who would have believed it possible when a war 
which interests both Powers so nearly was in progress ? 


Franco-British 
Agreement, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Little of much import has happened 


The , : 
Progress during the last month in the Russo- 

of Japanese War. Slowly the two 
the War. ‘ 


combatants have been gathering their 
forces for the great struggle, and the month of April 
will see many bloody conflicts. General Kuropat- 
kine has reached Mukden, and the presence of 
Admiral Makharoff at Port Arthur has enabled the 
Russian fleet to regain courage and venture out into 
the open sea. Admiral ‘logo, on his side, has left 
Port Arthur little peace. He has continuously bom- 
barded the town with the great guns of his fleet, while 
he has repeated his attempt to bottle up the Russian 
vessels by sinking men-of-war in the channel. Although 
the channel is yet open, Admiral Togo means, so it 
is announced, to continue his efforts to close the only 
door available to Port Arthur. Torpedo-boat battles 
have occurred with some frequency, enabling both 
combatants to display the most heroic courage. Of 
the Vladivostock fleet nothing has been heard for 
several weeks now. The ice on the Manchurian 
coast has melted earlier than usual, and Newchwang 
is free of ice and open to trade. The Rus- 


Berard Patilye e 
By special permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.’’| 
The Wisdom of the East. 


JAPANESE OFFICER (to Press Correspondent): ‘‘ Abjectly we desire to 
distinguish honourable newspaper man by honourable badge.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


sians, who are in occupation, have placed the 
town under martial law, and much _ ill-feeling 
has been aroused by the action of Russian 


soldiers in hauling down British and American flags 
flying over private houses. ‘The British and American 
gunboats have been ordered by their respective 
Governments to leave the port, as it is expected that 
there will be fighting in the neighbourhood very 
shortly. into 


touch, and the first big skirmish resulted in a retreat 


In Korea the two forces have come 


of the Russian forces. Both sides suffered about equa! 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting 


Muzzling of the details of the present war is 


the : ‘ ' 
Correspondents. the action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards the war correspondents. 

Learning from the South African war the evil results 
information as to the military move- 
ments to be cabled home, and acting on the zeport 
of Captain Hiraoka, their military attaché on 
staff, Tokio 
obviate any such possibilities. 


ol allowing 


Roberts's the authorities decided to 


Every attention has 


been paid to the war correspondents, but until the 





RE 











By courtesy of the “ Illustrazione Italiana.”| 


The end of the ‘‘ Variag "—-Russian sailors being brought on board the Italian man-of-war ‘“ Elba.” 


losses. The visit of Marquis Ito to Seoul on a special 
mission has produced a very beneficial result in the 
direction of drawing the two nations into closer accord. 
The reputation of the Marquis is so great in Eastern 
countries, that the mere fact of his coming on a 
mission to Korea cannot fail to have a pronounced 
effect upon the population. Japan has wisely decided 
to go more slowly with the necessary reforms in the 
Peninsula than she attempted to do after the Chinese 
War. ‘The railway construction both from Seoul to 
Wiju and Seoul to Fusan is being proceeded with 


apace. 


Japanese plan of campaign is developed no permits 
will be issued. This has called up a feeling of anger 
on the part of those newspapers which have spent 
great sums on correspondents, but the advantages to 
Japan have been so great as to ensure the adoption 
of similar measures in all future wars. ‘The knell of 
the war correspondent has been sounded. 

The conflagration in the Far East, 


A ar ao instead of increasing the danger of 
Arbitration. international combustion, seems to 


have led other Powers to extinguish 


On the 


more hurriedly the embers of possible strife. 
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arbitration treaties already signed, of Holland with 
Denmark, of Great Britain with France and Italy 
and Spain, there followed last month a similar treaty 
between France and Spain. China is apparently to 
be neutralised. The project of the neutralisation of 
Denmark, and also of Norway and Sweden, has again 
been advanced; and an influential movement is at 
work on both sides of the Atlantic to join the 
United States and the United. Kingdom in an 
arbitral compact. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the idea seems to be working itself out of 
a network of arbitration treaties linking together 
all the smaller and non-aggressive Powers round 
the two great champions of arbitration which together 
make up the English-speaking world. In any case 
the larger the area over which arbitration legally 
supersedes war the better it will be for the race. 
One of the factors which threatened 
King Edward greatly to retard this beneficent pro- 
and 
the Press. gress has undoubtedly been the 
newspaper press. And it is pleasant 
to find this potent source of mischief taken in hand 
by no less a personage than our own royal promoter of 
peace, Edward VII. The King and the Press, different 
in most points, are alike in this respect: the Constitu- 
tional power of both is almost nil ; the influence of both 
is immense. Early in the month the Matin reported 
a private utterance of the King deeply deploring the 
Russo-Japanese outbreak, and hoping “that the Press 
of all countries, as well that of England as of all others, 
will devote itself to diminishing difficulties rather than 
aggravating them.” A yet more explicit word was to 
follow. The London correspondent of the ewes 
Wiener Tagblatt sent to Lord Knollys a copy of a 
telegram published in that paper, stating that “it was 
the King’s earnest desire that the press of all countries 
should unite at the present time in promoting goodwill 
among the nations.” Lord Knollys’ reply, dated 
Buckingham Palace, March 12th, may be given as a 
landmark in the world’s progress to peace :— 


I have had the honour and pleasure of submitting your letter 
and enclosure to the King. 

I am commanded to inform you, in reply, that his Majesty 
attaches much importance to the tone adopted by the Press of 
the various countries at the present juncture, and he was there- 
fore glad to read the telegram which you sent on Tuesday last 
to the Neues Wiener Tagblatt. 


Meantime, however, an anti-Russian 
A motive seems to be at the back of 

Risky i tera . , 
Expedition. the Mission which we are sending 
with an armed.escort of a thousand 
men into Tibet. It is said that we are simply fore- 
stalling Russia in a similar move. We _ have, 


apparently, the consent of China, the overlord of 


Tibet. It does not follow that we have the 
consent of the Tibetans. Many misfortunes have 
hindered and delayed the expedition. Heavy rains 
have washed away the roads; 110 tons of provisions 
were ignited by lightning and destroyed. The trans- 
port cattle have been terribly reduced. A landslip 
came down ona party of pioneers. Hence, though 
Lhassa, the objective of the mission, is but 200 miles 
from Darjeeling, it is only now that we hear the 
British force has climbed over the Himalayas 
by a pass more than 20,000 feet high, has 
crossed the frontier, and is faced by an armed 
Tibetan force. Who knows what may be involved 
for India and the Empire? Indian finances, according 
to the Budget presented last month, are in a flourishing 
condition, showing a surplus, for three years running, 
of from over three millions to slightly under one 
million, Nevertheless, a new loan of two millions is 
to be raised, to meet, it is said, the cost of large irriga- 
tion schemes. A million will be spent on the con- 
struction or purchase of railways. 

Last month has, in fact, brought 


Running news of many fresh phases of railway 
the Empire— . 
on Rails. extension throughout the Empire. 


In Burma a new railway has been 
sanctioned, 187 miles in length, and costing over a 
million to construct. The Cape to Cairo railway 
will be open this month or the next as far as the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi; and, as the great iron 
bridge to be built over that river completes the present 
contracts, the next section-—-350 miles to Broken Hili— 
is now being tendered for. But the biggest thing in the 
month’s railway record is the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Bill, which was announced at the opening of 
the Canadian Parliament on the roth ult., and which 
authorises the construction of a second line right 
across the Dominion from Montreal to the Pacific 
Coast. 
In contrast with these great national 
— enterprises stand the huge railway 
Comnana: combinations of the United States— 
Railway Trusts whose aims are felt 
to militate against the common weal. The Northern 
Securities Company, which was a flagrant case of 
Railway Trust, has been declared by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be an illegal combina- 
tion. It is stated that 85 per cent. of the whole 
mileage in the United States is worked by railway 
systems which are similarly illegal. The Trusts are 
evidently going to have a less easy time. The great 
Steel Trust shows very seriously diminished returns 
for the year. The notorious Cotton King, Mr. 
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James Sully, has at last gone the way of Leiter, who 
attempted to corner the wheat of the world, and has 
landed in colossal failure. Just as Leiter reduced the 
people of Italy to starvation and bread riots, so Sully 
has brought Lancashire to a pitch of suffering which 
recalls the days of the cotton famine. How to free 
the world from being held up by these economic 
highwaymen is a problem which we shall need 
another Hague Conference to consider. 

President Roosevelt, who has shown 
no little courage in grappling with 
the Trusts, is said to be sure of 
nomination as the Republican can- 
didate for the next Presidency. He has taken a 
step which surprises some of his friends. Already 
more than twenty-seven millions sterling a year are 
paid by the United States in Army Pensions. This 
vast expenditure the President has decided to 
increase, by granting a pension to every man who 
fought in the American Civil War and is over 
sixty-two years of age. The argument lies ready 
to: hand:—If the United States can afford 
for its more than questionable pensions well-nigh 
thirty millions a year, is it not about time that the 
United Kingdom should cease to grudge one-half 
of that amount to bestow pensions on all its aged 
subjects? The Federal Parliament of Australia, 
opened last month, is preparing to arrange for a 
uniform system of pensions throughout the Common- 
wealth. As though further to shame our backward- 
ness in this classic land of progress, comes news of the 
first elections held in Argentina under the new law 
of one man, one, vote. No violence resulted, even 
though a railway strike was in full swing. In Uruguay 
political differences have been fought out in the tradi- 
tional way of insurrection and civil war. 

A similar ,result in the Austrian 
Empire has been mercifully averted 
by M. Tisza bringing to a close the 
Parliamentary deadlock which’ had 
lasted for fifteen months in Buda-Pesth. The race feud, 
unfortunately, still blocks Parliamentary progress at 
Vienna. The compulsory resignation of the Arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz, because he paid his labourers star- 
vation wages, while he was himself drawing a princely 
revenue, is a picturesque illustration of the new Labour 
policy of the Papacy as enforced by the Peasant Pope. 
The Balkan pot is nearly boiling over. The negotia- 
tions between Turkey and Bulgaria are more or less 
transparent devices for putting off time. The pressure 
of European diplomacy fails to bring the Sultan to 
reason. ‘The friends of Armenia and of Macedonia in 


Pension 
Possibilities. 


European 
Troubles. 


eave saa 


this and other countries are clamouring for prompt and 
effective action. Unless steps cf this kind be taken, 
the prospect of war in the Near East threatens to be- 
come a certainty. Germany has been finding in South- 
West Africa something of the penalties of colonial 
expansion with which we have long been familiar. In 
endeavouring to subdue the Hereroes, an insurgent 
race, the German troops were surprised and some 
seven officers and nineteen men were killed. 
In our own South Africa, differences 
General Botha’s “re being fought out, however vigor- 
Loyalty. ously, in the peaceful arena of consti- 
tutional strife. The dogged opposi- 
sition of the Bond party in the Cape Parliament to 
the Redistribution Bill was overcome by the Speaker 
intervening with the closure, and the Bill was passed 
by 42 to 34 votes. In the Transvaal, next day, 
General Botha, addressing a Congress of Farmers, said 
that the time had come for him to enter politics and 
organise the Boérs. They must show themselves 
loyal subjects, they must eradicate the old racial 
bitterness, they must hasten the general reconciliation 
on which the grant of free self-government will follow. 





CAPE TOWN, March goth, 1904. 

I should be unpardonably remiss if 
I did not acknowledge the many very 
kind letters of sympathy which have 
reached me from my readers. They 
were very welcome, and I thank the writers, one and 
all, for their generous expressions of confidence in 
one who, for the moment at least, is pretty hard hit. 

I am glad to know that there are few of my readers 
in any part of the world who will not be pleased to hear 
that I am very much better. The sea voyage in the 
Athenic from Plymouth to Cape Town was almost 
ideal, and when I landed the only danger was that I 
felt so well, I could hardly realise there were any 
limits to my strength. 

To the present number I have only been able to 
contribute the Character Sketch. In my next I hope 
to give some account of South Africa and the South 
Africans as I find them to-day. I expect to visit 
Kimberley, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Buluwayo, and 
the grave on the Matoppos. Every one has been 
most kind to me—even those who tell me frankly that 
three years ago they would have been delighted to 
hang me. Fortunately their mood had changed before 
I set foot in Africa. 


To my Readers. 





W. T. STEAD. 
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J 
“Can they Stand the Strain?” 


T was inevitable that the majority of the cartoon- er 


ists in the past month should have devoted most 
oftheir efforts to the war. We reproduce the 
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CurRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 
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{Lisbon. 
The Russo-Japanese War. 


‘* Gentlemen, the spectacle is about to begin.” 






































Le Rive.) 
** Now, if any one accuses us of wishing to break the peace, we will have the means to stop the 
calumny.” 
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Le Rire) ‘ 
A French View of Javan. 
Suill another who sells the skin of the bear. 
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Wahre Facob.] 


One who will soon have enough. 


most notable here. The grim cartoon from the Lisbon 
Parodia is intensely powerful, and reminds us of the 
fact that the average man in the street does regard 
wars as largely carried on for his edification. ‘The 


German cartoons are the best, although the one 











Simplicissimus. 


The Tsar and the Angel of Peace. 








Nene Glihlichter.| 
Lustige Blatter.) Who dares to maintain now that Japan is only half 
The Colonial Spectre. civi ised ? 





ore Bc. 
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Das Koblenlager 
ist wedem Aufnahme 








Kladderadatsch.] 
The Situation in Egypt, the Lani of Pyramids. 


John Bull sits on his heap of coai and rejoices that while no other nation 
has any coal, he need give up none. 

we reproduce here from. the Brooklyn Eagle is very 

good. The Germans score off the Tsar and the 

French score off the Japanese. The Simplicissimus 

cartoon of the Tsar embracing the angel of Peace while 














Sintplicissimus. | 
From South-West Africa. 


We will now take the heads to the English Mission, so that our good 
friends may see how we can use their weapons, 

















Lustige Blatter.) 
The battle with the caricature papers in Germany. 
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Pasquino.) 
A New Presentment of Europ:. 


In vain Boris Sarafoff calls to the old monster (Europe)—this has neither 


eyes to see, or ears to hear ; it has only its hands with which to grasp every 
thing possible. 
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Neue Glihlichter.| 
Neutrality: A Continental View. 


“Very cood, gentlemen. Only remain as neutral as up to the present.” 





the Russian bear begins to devour her is distinctly 
good. Germany’s troubles in South-West Africa call 
for two good cartoons, one of which is most unfriendly 









































France and Russia. 


FrAxce: “Oh give ne, oh give m2 my millions back again.” 


1S 


Lustige Blatter has 


with the 


to England. a very clever 


cartoon dealing recent suppression of 


Simpliassimus by the Government, illustrating the 




























Grelot.} 
** How long will the war last ?” 
**Until July, when the Great Powers will have completed their arma- 
ments,” 


las neither 
asp every 
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Lustige Blétter.] 







** They can open the doors of the Temple of Janus, but they can neither 
open those of the Bourses of F urope.” 
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Punch.) (February 11, 1904. 
Tke Humour of It. 


(The Labour Party hope to capture 36 seats in the Legislative 
Assembly at the forthcoming State Elections.) 


Workinc MAn: ‘‘I always objected to monopolies, but if the Labour 
Party can get a monopoly in Parliament I’d call it a dashed good thing.’ 


incident by a simile to Don Quixote and the wind- 
mills. The /asguino artist has evolved a new and 
distinctly non-complimentary figure for Europe. We 








Fugend.| . ; give a selection of F. C. Gould’s cartoons. 
The Jesuit Invasion of Germany. 
The Spectre seizes Michel, who is held by Biilow. 

















I? Papagallo.| 
“‘ The persons charged for the reforms in Macedonia have been deceived, perhaps also struck. The Turkish promises are 
growing thin as candles, and yet they will never burn the paper which denies the reforms. The Albanian realises his 
desire, the Bashi Bazuk shall triumph ; all this is happening because of that fallen man—T’vit be to the Russo-Japanese War ! ” 
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Hu esti G ; Westminster Budget.| [March 4. 
festminster Gazette. [Feb. 2}. 
. ; ae a The New Broom. 
The Yellow Jinn. = yas 
THe HousEMAID FROM THE InpIia OFFICE: Ho! you're busy, 

Tue FisherMan: ‘My Episcopal conscienc:! What a big fuss to rin’t you! Finda lot of dust, I dessay; they never gave ME a new 
eS —nen come out of such a little jar '” broom. Well—I ’ope you'll kesp the place—I’p rather be a Chinee 
EI, 1904. slave.” 
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Westminster Gazette.) {March 21. 
Willow Willow Waly ! 
Ah Bee and Ah Li, having created this horrible monster, are now 
compelled to drag it. ’ 
Westminster Gazette.] {March 12. 
A Cabinet Council—A War Office Discussion. 
. 
Westminster Gazette.) {March 22. ae ea 
Keeping His Hands Tied. Westminster Gazette.] [March 27. 
* a . . . o* a 
(After an old Chinese print in the Chamber of Political Horrors. The Real Investment of Port “ Arthur. 
otememalll 
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| Photograph by) 
DR. STARR JAMESON, 


Prime Minister of Cape Colony 
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[Z. HY, Mills. 
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i 
CHARACTER SKETCH. 





DR. JAMESON, PRIME MINISTER OF THE CAPE. 


R. JAMESON was sworn in as Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony on Friday, March 4th; on 
the following Monday, March 7th, I called 

upon him in his new office. After a very hearty 
greeting I explained the objects for which I had come 
to South Africa. “In the first place I have come for 
my health. But [ have another end in view. Four 
or five years ago you all told us in England that if 
we would but spend ten million pounds sterling you 
were quite sure you could inaugurate the millennium 
in South Africa. England agreed, but stead of ten 
millions it turned out you required twenty-two times 
that amount to 
bring about the 


sonian majority of one in the Upper House, and five 


in the House of Assembly, still leaves, a heavy balance 
on the wrong side.” 

There may be other sprouts which I shall come 
upon later, but at the present moment, so far as can be 
ascertained, the return of Dr. Jameson is the first out- 
ward and visible sign of the coming of the promised 
millennial period which the war was waged in order to 
bring about, 


ONE EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT? OF His ELECTION, 


From one point of view it may be admitted that 
Dr. Jameson’s 
entry into office 





has had the ex- 





promised — end. 
You got the 
money,andnow | 
have come out as 
a humble British 
citizen in order 
to see the millen- 
nium. which you 
have secured 
with our money. 
It seems to me 
that the millen- 








traordinary result 
of delighting 
equally his own 


people and_ his 
stoutest Oppo- 
nents. Afrikan- 
ders of the severe 
and uncompro- 
mising type ol 


Mrs. Cronwright 
Schreiner are 
unanimous in de- 

















nium ought at 
least to be sprout- claring that they 
ing.” rejoice with ex- 
“ Right you ceeding great joy 
are,” said Dr. at the establish- 
Jameson; “ be- ment of Dr. 
hold in us the Jameson in 
power. It is true 


first sprout! The 
establishment of 
a Progressive 
Ministry in Cape Colony is the beginning of the 
promised millennium.” 

“ Good,” I replied ; “I will note the first sprout, and 
with your leave I will make you the subject of a 
Character Sketch in the April Review or REVIEws in 
which I shall, as always in such sketches, endeavour 
to represent you as you seem to yourself at your best, 
and not as you appear to your enemies at your worst.” 

“Tt is’ very nice for me,” replied Dr. Jameson. 
«That we won the election in face of difficulties much 
greater than what you, at a distance, can understand, 
justifies me in regarding it as a proof that we are 
about to fulfil the expectations with which the war was 
entered upon.” 

“ All right,” said I, “then we will put down as the 
first item : Received on account, Election of a Progres- 
sive Ministry at the Cape. But as we paid out 228 
million pounds sterling, even the election of a Jame- 


Gardens at Groote Schuur and Mr. Rhodes’s Favourite Trees. 


that the reasons 
which Jead them 
to indulge in these expressions of pious gratitude 
are not altogether the same as those which ani- 
mated the Progressives themselves. The fact is, 
that owing to the disfranchisement of so many Cape 
electors on account of the assistance which they gave 
to the Boers during the war, it was impossible for the 
Bond to have secured an effective majority. At the 
most they might have had a majority of two or three 
votes, and this would have rendered it impossible 
for them to govern the country on what may 
be regarded as true colonial principles as_ they 
are worked in Canada and Australia. Hence it 
was with profound relief that the irreconcilable 
party received the news of Dr. Jameson’s return. 
Better no majority at all than a majority so weak as 
to expose the Government to constant danger of 
defeat by the defection of an individual. So, strange 
though it may appear to those who are unaware of 
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to have a curious old world rela- 














tion to the adventures of my host 
and the subject of this sketch. 

JOHN SMITH AND DR. JAMESON, 

It is entitled “The Adventures 
and Discourses of Capt. Jobn 
Smith, sometime President. of Vir 
ginia and Admiral of New Eng 
land, newly ordered by John 
Ashton.” It contains many quaint 
illustrations, and was published by 
Cassell and Co. in 1883. John 
Smith was the redoubtable hero 
of the famous legend of Poca 
hontas, the Indian maiden who 
saved the life of this most doughty 
of Elizabethans. John Smith was 
a Lincolnshire man. Dr. Jameson 
was born north of the ‘Tweed. 














The Entrance, Groote Schuur. 


the intensity of party feeling in South Africa, those 
who regard Dr. Jameson’s election as a filling up of 
the cup of iniquity, and those who regard it as the 
first sprout of the millennium, vie with each other in 
professing themselves to be profoundly delighted with 
the result which has landed Dr. Jameson in the Prime 
Ministership in Cape Colony. 

Dr. Jameson did not seem: very well. The strain 
of the five. months’ electioneering had told upon him 
pretty severely, and, instead of facing the new 
Parliament with a majority of half a dozen, it would 
have suited’ him much better to have taken six 
months’ holiday. But it is all in the day’s work, and 
although Dr. Jameson hardly looked as happy in the 
Prime Minister's room at Cape “fewn as he seemed 
in Holloway Jai in 1896, the two ex-jail birds 
mutually condoled with each other and were as jolly 
as Mark ‘Tapley could have desired under the 
circumstances, 

GROOTE SCHUUR. 

I am writing this sketch as Dr. Jameson’s guest at 
Groote Schuur, the quaintly beautiful country house 
which Cecil Rhodes built as an earthly paradise at 
the foot of Table Mountain and bequeathed to be the 
residence of the first Prime Minister of federated 
South Africa. Everywhere, in every room in the house 
and in every corner of the park there is the trace of the 
master’s hand. But the shadow of the dead darkens even 
the brilliant sunlight which floods the stoep and lights 
up with glory the flower-beds that rise in tangled luxuri- 
ance, terrace above terrace, to the avenues of great 
grey pines through which, as through the aisles of some 
vast cathedral, the eye rests at last upon the cloud- 
wreathed summit of Table Mountain. And as I 
wandered musing among the books, many of which I 
helped their late owner to select, I came upon one 
which he must have selected himself, which seemed 


One came into the world in 1570, 


the other in 1853, but the story cf 


the two men is full of the oddest 
and most unexpected parallels. Both achieved fame 
in the service of chartered companies created for 
the purpose of colonising and the making of divi- 
deyds, and in both cases they achieved a greater 
success in founding colonies than in earning money 
for their shareholders. In the history of both the 
name of Willoughby is conspicuous, and John Smith 
was as wrath with the “traitorous Dutchmen” who 
thwarted his plans in Virginia as ever was Dr. 
Jameson with Oom Paul after the surrender of 
Krugersdorp. Both men were born adventurers, but 
neither of them found his true vocation until he was 
nearly thirty. Neither was in chief command of his 
particular expedition, but both were marvellously 
fortunate, escaping almost miraculously from deadly 
peril by flood and field. Both were made captives, 
and lay for a time under menace of death. Captain 
Smith was sold as a slave to the Turks, wherein he 
fared worse than Dr. Jameson when captured by 
General Cronje, and although he never seems to have 
been imprisoned by his own sovereign, he was put 
under arrest while on ship by his fellow-passengers—a 
period of duress which may be compared to Dr. 
Jameson’s stay in Holloway Gaol. The two men 
were not dissimilar in character—of adventurous 
disposition, genial in speech, ready of wit, and much 
beloved by the ladies. 

WHY DR. JAMESON DOES NOT MARRY. 

“T have ever found rescue and protection in my 
greatest dangers from women,” said the grateful 
Captain, and Dr. Jameson has always been such a 
favourite that he has never dared to make a legion 
of mourners by making one of his adorers his wife. 
Powhattan of Virginia bears a not remote resemblance 
to Lobengula, but, far more than in anything else, the 
two men resemble each other in their cheery disregard 
of the ordinary conventions which plain-going folks 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


are still superstitious enough to consider as binding 
upon men. The doughty John Smith marvels that 
anyone with a grain of sense can wonder that there 
never can be peace beyond the Line. “ Itis all very well 
at home here to be commonly civil, but once across 
the Line I hold there should be no peace. Neptune's 
baptism washes away all customs and civilities due to 
the Dons, and the motto of every good Englishman 
should be, all over the Spanish Main, ‘Guerra al 
cuchillo,’ ” 

It is not with the Spaniards that Dr. Jameson has 
had to do, but the principle that the code of ethics 
varies with the meridian found not less forcible expres- 
sion in his case when dealing with the Dutch. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

It is odd to read the following passage in the dis- 
courses of Captain John Smith. 
the Charter which the London Company had with 
infinite difficulty succeeded in extracting from King 
James :— 

The rent we were to pay our Sovereign Lord King James 
was one-fifth of all the gold and silver we might get from the 
mines, which we, in our ignorance, did fancy existed in great 
plenty, and one-fifteenth of all the copper. I never heard that His 
Majesty’s treasury did ever benefit from our gold and silver mines, 
but there hath been no voyage of discovery to America but 
what these said mines have figured hugely in the brains of those 
who did propose them, We a!] thought wonderful things of what 
we knew not of, yet were we well aware of the great riches seen 
by Pizarro, Cortes, and Hernandez de Soto. . . . The manage- 
ment of the plantations was left in the hands of a Council in 
England who nominated a Council and Governor for the 
Colony. Perhaps it was the best way at starting, but it did not 
work well, .. . ’Tis true the King reserved unto himself the 
supreme control of all, but I never heard that he troubled his 
head with our affairs. Had we found gold and silver things 
might have been different, but as what we returned did not p.y 
our expenses, much less yield a profit on the adventure, no great 
heed was taken of us by our royal patron, 

History, it would seem, has a knack of repeating itself. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT HEART A 


He is speaking of 


53! 


thief, English pirate—all Englishmen were pirates ; 
and they wildly railed against my dread sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth, and what do you think it came to 
last of all? They never should have fine weather 
as long as I was aboard.” So it came to pass they 
flung him into the sea like another Jonah.  For- 
tunately, he was near to land, so he was able to swim 
ashore. It is to be feared that there are not a few 
Dutchmen in Africa, and a considerable number of 
Englishmen at home, who would not be very sorry if 
Dr. Jameson were to be treated in similar fashion 
even if the ship were farther from shore and sharks 
were numerous. 

But without dwelling any more upon the hero 
of the Virginian legend, who seems to have been 
somewhat of a Munchausen in his day, let us concen- 
trate upon “ Doctor Jim,” who, unlike his prototype, 
has written no books and has left to chance scribes 
the chronicling of his feats. 

DR. JAMESON’S FAMILY. 

Leander Starr 'ameson, like his chief, was a younger 
son, but his father was a lawyer, or, as the Scotch say, 
a writer to the signet, whereas Cecil Rhodes was born 
in a countiy parsonage. Of the other members of 


his family there is little on record. One elder 
brother who came to Africa from Australia is 
casually mentione! by a writer who remarked 


after seeing him that it was evident that the Doctor 
had monopolised the brains of the family. The year 
of his birth was 1853, a somewhat notable date. The 
great European upheaval of 1848 had come and gone. 
The long peace that dated from the Battle of Waterloo 
was ending. The first symptoms of Russophobia 
were revealing themselves among our people. When 
young Leander was still in his cradle the nation fell a 
prey to one of the fits-of delirium which in late years 


were diagnosed as the Jingo fever. It bore bloody 





FILIBUSTER. 





An officer who served under Dr. 
Jameson, writing of his chief, de- 
clared that ‘if we only consider well 
our history, from the time of Eliza- 
beth at all events, we must admit, 
if we are honest, that the English- 
man at heart is a filibuster, though 
every respectable citizen of our 
Empire professes to have a holy 
and righteous horror at the very 


name.” A_ similar conviction was 
widespread among the contem- 
poraries of Queen Elizabeth. For 


when John Smith in his teens made 
a voyage to Rome, this evil reputa- 
tion of “ God’s Englishmen” nearly 
cost him his life. For the rabble of 
pilgrims who’ were going to Rome 
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fruit in the Crimean war, the first, but by no means 
the last, of criminal imbecilities which Great Britain 
has committed under the influence of Jingoism. 
Leander Starr was the child of his era. 

HIS BRILLIANT CAREER IN MEDICINE. 

At first, however, he showed little trace of any 
susceptibility to the prevalent malady, to which, 
however, he ‘was hereditarily liable, for his grandfather 
on the mother’s side was a soldier, Major-Gen. John 
Pringle. His father was a keen politician. Leander 
Starr early distinguished himself at school. He was 
equally proficient in class and on the playground. 
When the family migrated to London he was sent to 
University College Hospital to study medicine. At 
college as at school he immediately made his mark. 
He won a surgical scholarship, carried off silver 
medals for medicine, surgery, anatomy and _path- 
ology. When, in 1875, he graduated at London 
University, he won the gold medal for medical juris- 
prudence. He was then twenty-two. Everything 
seemed to promise that he would rise to the top of 
his profession. He did not go in for private practice, 
but remained at the hospital, working like a demon, 
until the natural result followed. His health gave 
way, and it needed a trip across the Atlantic to 
restore him to working trim. Whether it was that 
first sea voyage that set him adrift from his old 
moorings I do not know, but very soon after he 
accepted the offer made him, by Dr. Prince, of a 
partnership in a medical practice at Kimberley. 
This was in 1878. Dr. Jameson little knew what 
awaited him in the Diamond City. He went there 
to heal the ailments of the citizens, and he left it to 
become practically ruler of a territory as large as 
France, Germany, Italy and Austria put together. It 
was another case of Saul, the son of Kish, starting out 
to seek his father’s asses and finding the crown of 
Israel. 

‘AS A MEDICAL MAN, 


As a medical man Dr. Jameson was an immense 
success. ‘To great charm of manner and an unfailing 
flow of good spirits he added consummate medical 
surgical skill. He worked at his profession like the 
Scotchman that he was, and before many years were 
over rumour credited him with being in the receipt of 
the handsome professional income of £6600 a year. 
He was facile princeps among the medical men of 
Africa, and it is on record that his skill and reputation 
were such that the Volksraad of the Orange Free 
State passed a.special resolution asking him to attend 
their President, Sir Henry Brand. From this it will 
be seen that the Doctor was as popular and as 
respected for his skill among the Boers as among the 
Britons of South Africa. 


HIS MEETING WITH RHODES, 

In those days, the memory of Majuba was fresh, 
but the goldfields were practically undiscovered. The 
“disgrace” of the surrender did not gain its sting until 
the golden treasure of the Rand began to exercise its 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


irresistible fascination upon the cupidity of the world 
When Dr. Jameson came to Kimberley a young man 
of 26, he met another young man of the same age who 
was destined to give an entirely new departure to his 
career. Dr. Jameson practised medicine, Cecil Rhodes 
dug for diamonds. ‘The two men were drawn together 
by natural sympathy. There were not many educated 
men at Kimberley in those days. ‘The dreaming mystic, 
who had graduated at Oxford, found in the shrewd 
practical Scotchman, who had graduated at London 
University, a man after his own heart. The one 
supplemented the other. Rhodes, full of his vast, but 
vague schemes for creating a greater society of de- 
voted Imperialists who would work to save, strengthen, 
and, if need be, to extend the Empire, found in the 
brilliant young Scotch doctor the complement of his 
own genius. ‘Their friendship, that began almost at 
once, deepened into a strong and lifelike affection 
after the death of Mr. Rhodes’s friend Pickering. 


Rhodes and Jameson became like Saul and 
Jonathan, or Damon and Pythias. They lived 
together, dined together, talked together, ‘Thus 


was formed, according to one of the few men who 
have written upon the relationship between them, 
“‘a mutual co-operation of two strong wills, so alike 
in every part as to be identical ; but while Rhodes, 
with greater powers of conception and magnetism, 
rose to be the controller, Jameson, with a mind more 
highly trained and educated in grappling with facts 
and conditions, quite as naturally developed into the 
actual administrator and practical organiser. In a 
few words, conception in one half, administration in 
the other, that acting in complete unison with each 
other, formed as perfect a human combination as it 
would be possible to find.” 

Dr. Jameson believed not only in Mr. Rhodes, but 
in the possibility of realising Mr. Rhodes’s grandiose 
conceptions, And Mr. Rhodes, who loved Jameson 
for his own sake, loved him perhaps even more 
because he shared the aspirations which were to him 
dearer than life itself. 

COMMISSIONER TO LOBENGULA. 

The reality of Dr. Jameson’s faith in the Rhodesian 
dream was subjected, in 1888, to a very crucial test. 
The phenomenal development of the Rand turned 
Mr. Rhodes’s thoughts northward to the legendary 
land of Ophir. ‘To secure the right to mine for gold 
in Mashonaland it was necessary to despatch a trust- 
worthy envoy to Lobengula, the last great savage 
chief left in Africa. It was no holiday mission. 
Ten years before Sir Bartle Frere had despatched 
a mission to Lobengula, but neither of the two 
emissaries returned alive. ‘They were treacherously 
murdered by order of the king. Mr. Rhodes asked 
Dr. Jameson to go to Buluwayo and establish persona] 
relations with Lobengula. Without hesitation Dr. 
Jameson accepted the commission, and, accom- 
panied by Mr. Doyle and Major Maxwell, he 
started northward for Matabeleland. He threw 
himself heart and soul into the task of carrying out 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


Mr. Rhodes’s scheme. Lobengula received the mission 
with courtesy, and finding that Dr. Jameson was a 
great medicine man, he consulted him as to the best 
remedies for his sore eyes and for his gout, from 
whieh the savage chief suffered just as if he had been 
an English noble. Dr. Jameson’s prescription gave 
his patient great relief, and the gratitude of Lobengula 
was sincere and lasting. After staying three months 
in the king’s kraal, Dr. Jameson returned to Kimberley. 
Mr. Rhodes then sent up Messrs. Rudd, Thompson 
and Macguire with instructions to obtain a concession 
of mineral rights throughout his dominions. This 
party at first were warmly welcomed, but while nego- 
tiations were pending a warning letter from the 
Aborigines Protection Society, reinforced by the 
representations of rival concessionaries, led Lobengula 
to kill the Induna who had most strongly advocated 
the granting of the concession, to burn his home and 
massacre his cattle. He was preparing to follow this 
up by the massacre of all the white men in the country, 
when, in the nick of time, Dr. Jameson reappeared on 
the scene, removed the suspicions of Lobengula, and 
secured the concession. 
THE SMOOTH-SPOKEN 
Poor Lobengula had better reason to regret his 
acceptance of the assurance of the smooth-spoken 
doctor. He had been warned that if he granted the 
concession he would be giving away his country, that 
when once the white man got the right to dig for gold 
he would lose his kingdom and his Indunas, and his 
women would become the white man’s slaves. 
‘* Nothing of the kind,” said Dr. Jameson. “ We only 
want the gold. We do not want the land. So far from 
taking away your kingdom we shall make it more 
secure, giving you 1,000 rifles and 100,000 rounds of 
ammunition. You can trust us, for we are your 
friends.” To some such effect he must have spoken. 
And the king hearkened unto him to his own undo- 
ing. Five years had not passed away before the 
king’s kraal was burned, his impis were mowed down 
by machine guns, and he himself perished, a hunted 
fugitive flying from an army directed by Dr. Jameson. 


DOCTOR, 


IN MASHONALAND AND ON THE LIMPOPO, 


The story of how the concession was made the 
basis for the grant of the Charter to the South African 
Company, of how Dr. Jameson, as Mr. Rhodes’s 
representative, accompanied the expeditionary column 
of four hundred men, the famous paint brush with 
which Mr. Rhodes painted Mashonaland red without 
shedding a drop of blood, of how Dr. Jameson was 
appointed Administrator of the new territory, and of 
how, a year or two later, he organised and led to a 
speedy victory three columns of armed men, who 
broke the power of Lobengula and annexed Matabele- 
land at the cost of Mr. Rhodes's own private purse-— 
all this has often been told, and need not be repeated 
here. But the part played by Dr. Jameson in opening 
up the Beira route is less familiar to the British public. 
Neither is it generally known how, in the latter part 
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of 1890, he, with two companions, boldly penetrated 
into the territory of the Chief Gungunhama across a 
vast expanse of fever-stricken marsh, and secured 
from him concessions, which, however, were annulled 
by the Portuguese. They marched day after day 
knee-deep in water, crossed rivers in flood upon 
bundles of bark, suffering very extremely from heat and 
privation until they reached the Limpopo. That 
bootless journey nearly finished Dr. Jameson. He 
was utterly done up, and for a long time after his 
return to Capetown suffered from repeated attacks of 
malarial fever. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF MASHONALAND, 


He had not recovered from this malady when he 
was appointed Administrator of Mashonaland. It was 
only justin time. Shortly after his arrival the Boers 
organised a formidable trek into the newly occupied 
territory. With a small band of the Bechuanaland 
Mounted Police, Dr. Jameson headed off the 
threatening incursion. ‘The Boers returned home, 
and Dr.Jameson was left to devote his energies to the 
settlement of thé country. He displayed great tact, 
endless resources, and almost made both ends meet. 
He was unconventional, rough and ready, with a 
horror of routine. An officer, according to one who 
served him, was in his eyes “a machine evolved out 
of an amalgamation of red tape and sealing wax.” 

READ LUKE XIV. 31. 

When the Matabele impis were despatched to flesh 

their spears on the Mashonas, Dr. Jameson decided 


that the time had come to break the power of 
Lobengula. “Shall I go in?” he wired to Rhodes. 
“Read Luke xiv. 31” came across the wires as 


Rhodes’s reply. Dr. Jameson is not much given to 
3ible reading, but a Testament was soon forthcoming, 
and he read therein, “Or what king going to make 
war against another king sitteth not down first and 
consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand.” He then telegraphed back, “ All right. 
Have read Luke xiv. 31.” And on these messages 
the fate of Lobengula was decided. He had fifteen 
thousand of the best fighting men in South Africa, 
Jameson had but one thousand ; but the latter had 
machine guns and Khama natives. The war was 
over almost as soon as it had begun. Dr. Jameson 
planned everything, foresaw everything, predicted the 
day at which the three columns would converge upon 
the king’s kraal, and in the end he smashed 
Lobengula at a cost of from £50,000 to £100,000. 


SUCCESS, 


It is not surprising that such a success, contrasting 
as it did with the enormous expenditure of the Zulu 
war conducted by the Imperial Government against 
the inferior power of Cetewayo, turned all heads. It 
seemed as if the miraculous days of Cortes and 
Pizarro had returned. The fighting with the Portu- 
guese and the hare-brained excursion to Beira recalled, 
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as has been well said, the adventures of the Three 
Musketeers. Mr. Rhodes was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Dr. Jameson received his C.B. and was made 
almost absolute ruler of the enormous expanse of 
territory now known as Rhodesia. ‘The star of the 
Conquestador was in the ascendant, and no task 
seemed impossible of accomplishment. 


THE JAMESON PLAN—AND THE RAID. 


It was at this moment of supreme elation that Mr. 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson conceived the amazing 
design of overturning the Government of Paul Kruger. 
They were encouraged in their belief that success was 
within their grasp by the readiness with which the 
Cape Ministry agreed to share the cost of a war 
against the Transvaal on the Drift question. They 
were stimulated 
to attempt the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


DR. JAMESON THE SCAPEGOAT. 


Dr. Jameson was made the scapegoat, and to do 
him justice he bore his fate without complaining. His 
health broke down in gaol, so that-his sentence had 
to be commuted to save his life. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell on the enormity of the crime which 
entailed upon the Empire so tremendous a disaster as 
the recent war. Yet it was a venial offence compared 
with the war to which it led. The impulsive enter- 
prise of a handful of adventurers cannot for a moment 
be compared to the immeasurable guilt of the deliberate 
plan to force on a war of conquest to which the whole 
nation subsequently became party. But Lord Milner 
has not expiated his offence in Holloway, nor has the 
nation done penance in sackcloth and ashes for its 
complicity in his guilt. 

“THE COMMAND- 
MENTS OUT OF 








operation by Mr. 
Chamberlain, 
who, however, 
with character- 
istic impru- 
dence, wrecked 
the only chance 
he had of suc- 
cess by insisting 
that Dr. Jame- 
son should go 
in under the 
British flag, and 
that the next 
ruler of the 
Yrans vaal 
should be ap- 
pointed by the 
Colonial Office. 








DATE.” 

The whole epi- 
sode, which be- 
gan with the 
Raid and ended 
in the devasta- 
tion and annex- 
ation of the two 
Republics, can 
be traced _ to 
the unfortunate 
defect in the 
ethical educa- 
tion of the men 
of that epoch. 
As I walked up 
towards Groote 
Schuur, with a 











servant of one 








After having 
spoiled the in- 
surrectionary 
movement in Johannesburg by this autocratic insistence 
upon the conversion into a scheme for jumping the Re- 
public for the British Empire, the egregious Colonial 
Secretary precipitated the disaster by the “‘ Hurry up” 
telegrams from Downing Street. Dr. Jameson 
obeyed orders. He hurried up with a vengeance ; 
but he only succeeded in “upsetting the applecart,” 
and this attempt to utilise the jumping-off place granted 
him by Mr. Chamberlain only landed him first in 
Pretoria gaol and afterwards in Holloway. If only 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain had’ been sent to 
occupy the cells adjoining those occupied by Dr. 
Jameson and Sir John Willoughby, the South African 
war would never have added its blood-stained pages 
to the history of our time. If Mr. Rhodes could 
have been sent to gaol without Mr. Chamberlain, 
Ministers would probably have shown him no mercy. 
But as that was impossible, neither was punished — 
with the war as the inevitable penalty. 


View of Table Mountain and Gardens, Groote Schuur. 


of the leading 
actors in the 
earlier stages of 
this tragedy, I remarked that I feared that some 
of our friends seemed to pay but little heed to 
the Ten Commandments. He replied, with the 
utmost naiveté and simplicity: “The Command- 
ments are out of date.” He expressed a convic- 
tion which many of his companions have too much 
unctuous rectitude to utter. There is a curious con- 
nection between the indifference openly avowed as 
to the breaches of morality in private life, and the 
indifference which is displayed as to breaches of inter- 
national good faith. Major Lennard, in his interesting 
book, “How we made Rhodesia,” reports a con- 
versation” which he had with Dr. Jameson on the 
subject of Parnell’s downfall, which sheds an_illu- 
minating ray upon the subject. Dr. Jameson was 
deploring the fate of Mr. Parnell : “One of the most 
remarkable men of the century, who, by sheer genius 
and force of will, consolidated a disrupted party into 
a political unit.” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


HIS OPINIONS ON MORALITY. 

He went on to say :— 

**But why morals or religion should have anything to say to 
the question I fail to see.” 

‘* The reason why religion should affect politics in the existing 
condition of things is surely palpable and allowable ?” queried 
Major Lennard. 

‘* Perhaps so,” he answered doubtfully, ‘‘ but hardly excusable, 
though it is bound to remain so, [ suppose, until we are 
educated by science up to a more intellectual standard. But 
morals ought on no account to be considered, for what 
difference can it make in a man as a legislator what his morals 
are if he has genius and intellect and can use them? What 
matter how low and _ perverse 
a man’s views are, according 
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“THE BOERS WILL NOT FIGHT.” 
After his liberation from gaol, Dr. Jameson spent 
much of his time in travelling backwards and forwards 


between England and Africa. In 1897 he appeared 


before the South African Commission. At the 
beginning of 1899 he went to London to give the 


signal to the Jingo press that Lord Milner had 
decided to force an issue with the Transvaal. How 


far he was commissioned by Lord Milner to perform 
this duty, I do not know. What I do know is that, 
almost alone among the Rhodesians, Dr. Jameson 
advocated with vehem- 
ence making war upon 








to accepted notions, like 





(mentioning a_ well-known 
name), ‘‘for instance, it is 
downright folly and absurd 
idiocy to prevent him from 
devoting his intellect, which 
in all other points except vice 
may be splendid, in,the public 
interests of his country. What 
after all are morality and vice? 
The former only what we 
choose to make it by an 
unwritten code that we de- 
lineate as moral, backed up 
by social laws and regula- 
tions. While judged by this 
highly evanescent and apocry- 
phal moral standard, vice is 
an infringement of these self- 
same codes and laws that we 
ourselves have made for our 
convenience and as a purely 
social safeguard. This, in a 
private sense, is right enough 
as far as it goes; but in a 
public sense vice is a thing 
apart, and in no way inter- 
feres with a man’s capacity to 
improve or benefit others by 
his intelligence. I cannot see 
how in any way morals can 
affect a man’s intellect, and 
so long as he keeps his im- 
moralities to himself I do not 
see how they can affect any- 
one else, The actual vice is 
nothing. It is the being 
found out that makes the 
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the Transvaal, for which 
he assured us all Lo:d 
Milner believed the psy- 
chological moment had 
arrived. The formula 
was that the Boers would 
never fight. 30,000 men 
on the water would bring 
Kruger to instant sub- 
mission. Even if it were 
necessary to fire a shot, 
a hundred or two killed 
would open the road to 
Pretoria. “But; ] 
queried, “suppose after 
all that the Boers should 
decide to make a serious 
fight for it?” “They will 
do nothing of the kind,” 
he replied: “but if they 
did, then,” he went on, 
“ England would have to 
put forth the whole force 
of the Empire, as she did 
in the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny.” From 
which it would seem that 
Dr. Jameson was not so 
ill-informed as to the 
fighting strength of the 

















crime.” And he went on 
enlarging on morals in con- 
nection with politics with a 
fervour that considerably sur- 
prised me, and to an extreme that somewhat opened my 
eyes. 

Dr. Jameson may not have been accurately 
But the tap-root of the mischef that 
culminated in the war is there, expressed more or 
less correctly. These ethical savs-cu/oftes, who think 
that “ morals ought on no account to be considered,” 
stand sorely in need of being “educated by science 
to a more intellectual standard.” A few plain virtues 
and a few plain rules would save both nations and 
individuals from many disasters—of which the pay- 
ment of £228,000,000 sterling for an unjust.war is 
the latest and most conspicuous instance. 


Dr. Jameson on the Stoep at Groote Schuur. 


Republics as some people 
have supposed. Lord 
Milner had his way. 
The war came, and Dr. Jameson’s prognostic was 
only too literally fulfilled. He did not shirk his 
share in the perils of the contest he had done as 
much as any man to provoke. He took part in the 
siege of Ladysmith. He was struck down with typhoid 
fever, and nothing but the tender and unremitting 
attention of Jackson, the faithful body servant of Sir 
John Willoughby, pulled him through. 


PRIME MINISTER. 


It was after his recovery that he began the third 
and culminating stage of his career. He entered the 
Cape Parliament and began his novitiate as a private 
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member. - In less than four years after taking his seat 
he became Prime Minister of the Colony—a feat un- 
exampled in the history of Parliaments since the days 
of Pitt. ° As this is the latest stage of his remarkable 
career, I thought it well to have a talk with Dr. Jameson 
on the subject, and the following is the substance of a 
couple of prolonged interviews in which at times other 
members of the Cabinet took part. But for con- 
venience [| ignore their interlocutory remarks, beyond 
saying that they were in the heartiest agreement with 
their chief, of whose industry, capacity, and ready 
resourcefulness they spoke in the highest terms. 





SELF-CONTROL AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

“Tt is remarkable,” said one of them, “to'note the 
extraordinary self-control and self-development of the 
new Premier. It is less than four years since he was 
elected to the House. For the first session, although 
his appearance ‘in the Assembly was the signal for a 
storm of abuse, he sat absolutely still. He never 
opened his mouth. He listened imperturbably to the 
Bondites ringing the changes upon the iniquity of the 
Raid, and, like Brer Rabbit, kept on ‘sayin’ nuffin,’ 
but put in a great deal of thinking. In the second 
session he made his début as a Parliamentary speaker 
by one of the frankest admissions of being at fault 
that ever man made. 


“THE ABOMINABLE RAID.” 


“ He referred to ‘the abominable Raid,’ which no 
one could defend and which everyone deplored. He 
uttered no word of defence, excuse or apology, but 
he asked them to get on to the business of the 
present, which concerned the prospects of the future, 
instead of perpetually harping upon a blunder which 
he regretted as much as anyone, and for which he 
had already made such expiation as the courts of his 
country prescribed. Beyond that manly appeal, 
which, alas ! fell on deaf ears, he spoke but little. He 
had a sort of archidiaconal manner, which did not fit 
in very well with Parliamentary debate. But he 
applied himself steadily to his business, and, as a 
result, in the third session he had made sufficient 
progress to be chosen as leader of the Progressives. 
As leader he had more practice in speaking, but 
it was not till the General Election that we 
discovered what progress he had made in the art 
of oratory and the control of audiences. Practice, 
they say, makes perfect, and Dr. Jameson had no end 
of practice. For five months he was perpetually on 
the stump. North, south, east and west, wherever a 
public meeting was to be addressed that could be 
reached by railway, motor-car or Cape cart, there was 
Dr. Jameson to be found talking in the most 
straightforward fashion to all sorts and conditions 
of men—natives, British, Dutch. Wherever citizens 


were gathered together he was always on the spot. 
Even his opponents could not deny the earnestness 
His friends marvelled at the trans- 
He had been accused 
He stood revealed as a perfect 


of his appeals. 
formation of the archdeacon. 
of a certain lethargy. 
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demon of electoral activity. He had been a slow 
and somewhat indifferent speaker. He now held the 
close attention of great audiences for seventy minutes 
ata stretch, making long speeches without a single note, 
which were printed as delivered, without the aid of any 
reportorial dressing up. The Doctor was said to behasty 
in temper, but on the platform he was never put out. 
In the Caucus he was the blandest and most concilia- 
tory and most moderate of men. In other words, we 
discovered, long before the election closed, that 
instead of being a mere fis aller, we had in Ti 

Jameson a political leader of altogether unexpecte:! 
ability. He is far and away the best educated man 
in the Houses. Since Mr. Merriman was defeated, 
there is no one to compare with him for range o 

reading and extent of general information. He is « 
pillar of strength to us, and we are as much surprised as 
gratified at the discovery that he is likely to eclipse hi 

own record as a doctor and an administrator by hi 

new career as Premier of the Colony.” 

So much by way of introduction from a devoted 
supporter and. influential colleague, to whom I applied 
for information as to how Dr. Jameson was framing 
in what, I must confess, seemed a somewhat uncon 
genial rd/e of party manager and head of a Cabinet 
Now for the statements of Dr. Jameson himself. 


TO CARRY OUT RHODES’ POLICY. 


“ You see me here,” said the Doctor, as he settled 
himself in the chair of the Prime Minister, “ simply 
and solely because I feel it my duty to carry out the 
policy of Mr. Rhodes. And I feel that in helping to 
carry the Colony for the Progressive cause, I have, as 
one of the executors of Mr. Rhodes’s trust, done the 
best I could possibly have done to give effect to the 
aspirations defined in his last will and testament. 
The work is not very congenial to me. I ought, for 
my health’ss sake, to go off for a few months’ holiday. 
Instead of which I am just at the beginning of a 
Session with a narrow majority, a furious Opposition, 
and a scratch team of amateurs, of whom I am the 
chief, to carry on the Government of the country. 
But notwithstanding all these drawbacks we are going 
ahead.” 

“Were you not surprised at the victory which you 
have gained ?” 

“Not in the least. The Colony is sound upon 
this question, and so devoted to the principle that 
they have even accepted me,” said the Doctor. laugh- 
ing. “I handicapped them badly, no doubt, or at 
least my opponents thought I did, for they made my 
iniquities the chief staple of their speeches. But we 
carried fifty seats against their forty-five, and after the 
election one of their men came over to our side, so 
that we havea majority of seven in a House of ninety- 
five—which is equivalent to a majority of nearly fifty 
in the British House of Commons. Considering the 
difficulties under which we laboured, that was a very 
decisive result.” f 

“What difficulties ?” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CHINESE. 

“ First and foremost, my own shortcomings. 
Secondly, the fact that we had blundered in demanding 
the suspension of the Constitution—a measure which 
we now see was unnecessary. ‘Thirdly, there was 
this Chinese business. We cannot interfere with the 
domestic policy of the ‘Transvaal. We are against 
having the Chinese in our Colony, but the Bond 
made any amount of capital against us on the subject, 
especially among the coloured voters. It is quite 
surprising the zeal for the Kaffir which the Bond 
developed during the election. The Kaffir almost 
ceased to be in their eyes a mere instrument of pro- 
duction. He was, if not quite a man and a brother, at 
least a citizen whose vote was worth as much as a 
white man’s, and they played up to the Kaffir gallery 
in fine style. We lost a seat or two as the result, but 
we got our majority all the same. ‘Then you must 
remember that the majority which we have secured is 
very different from the previous Progressive Party. 
All our members have taken a pledge.” 

“Ves,” I said, laughing; “I was told that every 
man-jack of your party is pledged up to the eyes to 
vote that black is white at the word of command.” 


THE PARTY PLEDGE. 

“ Not at all,” said Dr. Jameson ; “‘ the pledge is very 
simple, and it is only given to his constituents, Dis- 
cipline is necessary, especially when the majority is so 
slender. What we ask every candidate to do, as a 
condition of being regarded as a member of our 
party, is to promise to vote, on Party questions, in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
Party in Parliament. But this pledge is limited by 
the condition that if anyone should object to vote for 
his Party, he will immediately put himself in com- 
munication with his constituents, and, if they do not 
support him in opposing the majority of his own 
Party, he will then resign his seat. ‘That seems to me 
to be a very simple pledge, but one which will un- 
doubtedly suffice to secure discipline, and enable us 
to act with much more confidence than if such pledge 
had never been suggested.” 

“But you would not have got it but for the dis- 
franchisement of the Dutch who aided their kinsfolk 
in the war?” 

‘You mean the rebels,” said Mr. Jameson, “who 
will not be back on the Register for two years or 


more. No doubt that helped us. It gave us our 
chance. But that was according to the rules of the 
game. They took up arms to drive us into the sea. 


‘ We took away their votes for a season to give us a 


chance.” 

“To jerrymander the constituencies so as to render 
it impossible for the Dutch ever to return another 
majority ?” 

A REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

“Nothing of the kind. Why do you, an English 
Radical, assume that every Redistribution Bill must 
be a scheme of jerrymandering? Are you not aware 
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that at the preceding election the Progressives polled 
50,000 votes and more as against 32,000 recorded for 
the Bond, and yet were left in a minority in the 
House of Assembly? There are constituencies in 
which 350 electors have one representative all to 
themselves, whereas in other places the proportion is 
one to 3,000. We propose to change that, to re- 
adjust seats, not by any means in arithmetical propor- 
tion to population—oh dear me no, we are far too 
considerate for that—but to make a very modest, 
tentative beginning—which will have the practical 
effect of giving us three seats in the Upper House 
and six in the Assembly—that is’ to say, the net effect 
is likely to have that result. We shall probably carry 
nine of the new seats, as against three which the Bond 
will hold. ‘That will give us a good working majority.” 

“That is to say, you are taking advantage of the 
temporary disfranchisement of some thousands of 
Dutch citizens, in order to pass a Redistribution Bill 
which will "double your majority and enable you to 
remodel the Constitution at your leisure ?” 


THE PRECEDENTS. 

“Tf you like to put it in that way you can. Earl 
Grey and Lord John Russell, when they transferred 
members from Gatton and Old Sarum to places like 
Manchester, were not, | suppose, entirely indifferent 
to the probability that the new members would be 
more likely to vote Whig than those who sat for the 
rotten boroughs. But believe me, from an English 
Radical point of view, our very modest measure is 
chiefly open to criticism because it refuses to recognise 
the count of noses as the sole basis for electoral 
representation. It favours the country districts more 
than the towns. And we have laid it down as a 
principle in framing the new scheme of redistribution, 
which a Commission is to draw up at leisure, that due 
regard shall be paid to other considerations than 
numbers, and that if possible some system of cumu 
lative voting should be provided to secure the pro 
tection of minorities.” 

* Your Dutchman ventures to disagree with you as 
to what is best for South Africa.” 

“ ALL FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 


“Not at all,” said Dr. Jameson. “ We are all for 
local self-government. We are for Africa for those 
who live in it, and although we do not talk about 
eliminating the Imperial factor, we have no notion of 
being bossed from Downing Street. We mean to keep 
the British flag flying.” 

“ And so do all my Dutch friends,” I interpolated. 
“ They are for the flag, as Canadians and Australians 
are for the flag, and you are for something more. Is 
it not so?” 

UNION WITH THE EMPIRE. 


WANTED 4 LIVING 


“We want a real and living union between South 
Africa and the rest of the Empire, not a mere simula: 
crum of unity which would be tolerated for the sake 
of what we could get from it, and repudiated instantly 
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if we were asked to offer any guid pro guo. We are 
for mutuality of sacrifices.” 

“ Which must be a voluntary sacrifice, and to that the 
Dutch will agree all the more readily when they under- 
stand it is voluntary on their part, and not enforced on 
them by us?” 

“JT am all for voluntary and spontaneous co-opera- 
tion on the part of the colonies. Who wishes to 
force them? Not I. It must be a union of hearts, 
based upon the consciousness of mutual interests. 
We love the Empire, we are proud of it. The Bond 
Dutch do not.” 

“ Considering how the Empire has scourged their 
kinsfolk with scorpions, that is not very surprising. 
You can never win love by. coercion.” 

“ Neither can you maintain society, to say nothing 


principles of English freedom, Our great quarrel 
with the Schreiner Ministry was that it allowed the 
responsible Ministry of the. Crown in Cape Colony to 
be overridden by the High Commissioner, and their 
territory used as a base of operations for a war which 
they detested. If Sir Wilfrid Laurier, or even Mr. 
Seddon, had been in Mr. Schreiner’s shoes they. would 
have thrown the High Commissioner into Table Bay. 
“ How did the voting go at the last Election ? ” 


THE LAST ELECTION. 


“We carried the whole Eastern Province, the whole 
of Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, and Cape 
Town. ‘The Bond carried the centre of the Colony. 
Of twenty-four uncontested seats, seventeen were left 
to the Bond. In the contested seats, we polled about 
35,000 votes, as against 21,000 given 
to the Bond candidates. Such a 

















majority is tolerably decisive, even 
though it takes no account of inde- 
pendent votes. What emphasis it 
lacked was supplied by the clean 
sweep that was made of what. Lord 
Randolph would call ‘the old gang.’ 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner, Mr. Merriman and Mr. 
Sauer have no seats in the new 
‘Assembly. There not a single 
ex-Minister in the House outside the 
Progressive ranks,” 

“And you will now proceed to 
trample upon your Dutch fellow- 
citizens in the sacred name of British 
Ascendency ?” I remarked. 

PLEDGED TO EQUAL JUSTICE AND 

EQUAL RIGHTS. 
“Stuff and nonsense,” said Dr. 














Plague at Johannesburg.— Natives being Disinfected at the Mines. 


of Empire, if you allow unlimited liberty of private 
rebellion, which was, no doubt,. the ideal of the old 
Boers who trekked across the Vaal in order that each 
of them might be King, Lords, and Commons in his 
own shanty, none daring to make him do anything he 
did not want to do, ‘ What we recognise is that we are 
evolving a wider, a higher, and more complex state of 
political organisation thari the ideal of the voortrekker, 
and in that vast entity which we call the Empire we 
must take our due share, of responsibility if we would 
maintain the British ideal of liberty and self-govern- 
ment.” 
THE BRITISH IDEAL. 

“The British ideal,” I replied, “ is that each colony 
to which self-government has been conceded should 
prove its loyalty by insisting upon its rights, by—if 
need be—opposing by force of arms any: attempt at 
coercion on the part of central rulers who, like George 
the Third and Lord Milner, forget the fundamental 


Jameson. ‘‘ Why don’t you put all 
that rubbish out of your head and 
look at facts? We are pledged up 
to the hilt to equal justice and equal rights for all 
civilised men. It is the Bond which stands on the 
platform of racial supremacy.” 

“Humph! The zeal of the Progressives for equal 
rights is probably as great as their zeal against 
Chinese labour. Both are in the programme, but in 
practice 

“Well, we shall see. We ask for no privileges for 
3ritain that we do not concede equally to our. Dutch 
fellow-colonist.” 

“ Except the right of overriding him by an appeal to 
Downing Street, the High Commissioner, and 450,000 
British troops whenever we wish them to allow their 
colony to be invaded by the troops of the Central 
Government to wage a war of which they. dis- 
approved, and against which they had most 
vehemently: protested.” 

“You forget,” said Dr. Jameson, “that although 
the Schreiner Ministry had a small majority in the 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


House, it did not represent the majority of the people 
in the Colony, owing to the fact that our electoral 
system enabled the majority to be outvoted by the 
minority. And, further, among the members of the 
Cabinet and the supporters of the Cape Ministry were 
men who, although they did not like the war, did not 
by any means regard it with such abhorrence as to 
feel that they were justified in refusing the Imperial 
Government the permission to land British troops in 
a British Colony for prosecuting a war with the 
enemies of the Queen on tne other side of the frontier. 
If they had tried to have done so, there would have 
been civil war in the Cape Colony. Further, you 
forget the oath that they had sworn to give loyal and 
faithful allegiance to her Majesty.” 


‘THE LOYAL DUTY OF REBELLION. 


“But you forget,” I replied, “that the loyal duty 
of a subject is to rebel against a sovereign, when he 
violates his duty to his subjects. We established that 
principle when we cut off Charles I.’s head, and 
levied war on the King in the name of the King. 
It seems to me that your theory of carrying out 
British principles in South Africa is likely to break 
down, whenever it comes to a practical issue, as 
badly as your opposition to Chinese labour has 
broken down, unless you are prepared to recognise 
that a sive gud non of the existence of a self-governing 
Empire is not merely the recognition of the right, 
but the sacred duty of rebellion, when the will of the 
people, as expressed in proper constitutional fashion, 
is set at defiance by the Imperial Government. 
If there is one principle more distinctively British 
than any other, it is that the readiness to rebel 
against authority, whenever it is used to override 
the law or the rights of the subject, is the sole 
security which we possess for our liberties. All 
British loyalty is rooted in the right to be what you 
call ‘disloyal’ whenever the necessity arises, and 
unless the right to be ‘disloyal’ is freely conceded to 
every section of the population in South Africa, 
loyalty in the true sense will be a plant of very slow 
growth,” 

THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 

“ Then,” said Dr. Jameson, “ you are all for the 
ascendency of the local voting majority for the time 
being? What do you say, then, about the rights of 
the minorities? ‘Take, for instance, the question of 
education. On that point, I venture to think you 
would find yourself much more in accordance with the 
wiews of the Progressive majority than that of the 
Bond minority. 1 would beg you,” he remarked, “to 
discriminate between the Bond and the Dutch. 
There are ten Dutch members among the supporters 
of the Government. It is only the Bond Dutch who 
struggled for the principle of racial ascendancy, and 
utterly refuse to accept the principle of equal rights. 
Now the Bond Dutch, on the matters of education, are 
exactly where the high Anglican clergy stand in Eng- 
land. Their idea is that the Dutch Reformed Church 
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should run the State Schools, which are maintained in 
equal proportion by school fees and by a grant from 
the central Government, and that they should be 
saturated with the Dutch Reformed Church atmo- 
sphere ; and that they should be controlled and run in 
the interests of their particular sect. Further, they 
are against the principle of compulsory education. 
We Progressives have at least this much in common 
with our pro-Boer Radicals at home, in that we are 
in favour of compulsory education, and we are dead 
against the use of State funds for the purpose of sub- 
sidising schools which are conducted and controlled in 
the interests of a single sect. 
MAINTAINING LIBERAL PRINCIPLES, 

“But that is not the only question in which you 
will find, if you look into it, that the Progressives in 
this country are really maintaining Liberal principles 
as against the high old Tories of the landed oligarchy 
of the Dutch farmers. We are in favour of taxation 
of revenue only. We succeeded in abolishing the 
tax upon imported meat, which the Bond does not 
now even venturé to propose to restore. We also re- 
duced the import duties on flour from #5 to £2 per 
ton, and on wheat from £2 to £1 a ton. We have 
also granted a 25 per cent. preference on our 10 per 
cent. revenue tariff for British imports. And we 
stand pledged to do everything we can do by means 
of fiscal legislation to reduce the cost of the neces- 
saries of life.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” I replied, “but hardly ex- 
pected it, considering the enthusiastic support you gave 
Mr. Chamberlain’s false move, which has wrecked 
his own party and brought his own career to a some- 
what humiliating close.” 

THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMME, 

“ We shall see about that,” said Dr. Jameson ; “ but 
I will proceed with my exposition of the Progressive 
programme. As you will see, it contains fifteen articles, 
of which a considerable number may be regarded as 
common ground—such as the extension of railways, 
the reduction of railway rates, the application of the 
Employers’ Liability Act to the whole Colony, the 
establishment of a proficient agricultural department. 
To all these, I presume, the English Radicals would 
have no objection ; but you ought enthusiastically to 
support our proposal to clap a smart excise duty upon 
Cape brandy. At the present moment the Cape wine 
growers are free to manufacture as much brandy as they 
please, and sell it without paying a farthing duty. What 
we want to do is to put a tax on brandy in the interests 
of temperance, as well as of sound finance ; for this we 
have the right to appeal to your sympathy. We are also 
in favour of an income tax on dividends, although 
this may surprise you, as you are constantly being 
told we are the slaves of De Beers, and exist solely 
to serve the interests of the great capitalists. Another 
article in our programme is the prohibition of the sale 
of liquor to aboriginal natives. We may probably 
make an attempt to pass a Truck Act which will put 
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down the pernicious practice of paying workmen in 
liquor, Sometimes workers in the vineyards get part 
of their wages in drink; there is no Truck Act in 
the Colony. On all these points, I think you will 
agree with me that our programme is framed upon 
sound Liberal and Progressive lines ; and that, when 
it comes to be a question between the Bond Dutch, 
who are essentially high Tories, and the Progressives, 
we have a. right to expect your sympathy and 
support.” 

So far Dr. Jameson. We sat up till nearly one 
o'clock in the morning, arguing, declaiming, and doom- 
ing each other to the direst pains and penalties for our 
treason to the sound principles of British loyalty. 
Mine is the loyalty of the Roundhead, Dr. Jameson is 
rather of the school of Montrose and Ciaverhouse. 
‘And it is upon the bed-rock question of what consti- 
tutes loyalty and what is disloyalty that everything 
turns. 

THE FIRST SPROUT OF THE MILLENNIUM. 

If’ Dr. Jameson can but convince the Dutch of 
South Africa that he really means what he says, and 
if he further can convince himself that it is the first 
duty of a Colonial Government to maintain its rights 
as against the central power, and that there is no such 
heinous: disloyalty as disloyalty to the fundamental 
principles of liberty and self-government, a brighter 
future will dawn.upon the unfortunate country in which 
he sees the first sprout of the millennium. But the 
first sprout will be blighted in the bud if there should 
be any further continuance of the pestilent talk about 
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the Loyalists and the Rebels. Both sides were loyal to 
what they considered the duty they owed to their 
people and to their God, and in South Africa there seems 
to me to be much more need of the loyalty of those 
who are rebels for the laws of God and the liberties 
of men than for loyalty of the other sort, the advocacy 
of which cost the Stuarts their throne and George III. 
our American Colonies. 
A PESONAL TRIBUTE, 

Of Dr. Jameson, in conclusion, what need be 
added beyond a last word of tribute to his inexhaust- 
ible charm of manner, his kindliness of heart, an 
the indomitable, persistent courage of the man 
“There must be something good about that wick: 
man,” said an excellent Dutch lady, “ when, despite 
all his crimes, he seems to command so muc} 
love and devotion.” There must be some ster- 
ling metal about him, otherwise he would never 
have survived the fiasco of the Raid. Nothing 
can be more plausible than his professions. But 
the Dutch remember his assurances to Loben- 
gula, and they ponder over the treachery that hatched 
the Conspiracy and the Raid. Confidence is a plan: 
of slow growth. Dr. Jameson will have to give many 
signal proofs of his rectitude of purpose and vigour 
of resolution before he can convince the Dutch tha‘ 
he really means to treat them the same as if the) 
were Britons, and that if in the whirligig of time they 
should in turn secure a majority, he will not grudg: 
them the exercise of the same liberty and the sam 
rights that he is claiming for himself to-day. 
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View near Rhodes’ Grave. 
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The Progress of the Submarine. 


——_—_>—__ 


By HERBERT C. FYFE, Author of “‘ Submarine Warfare.” 


T was in October, rgo1, that five vessels of the 
Holland type were ordered, and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster a little later explained in the House that 

only one type was available for purchase, that the 
right to build boats of this type was in the hands of 
one firm, and that it was therefore necessary to entrust 
the work to that firm. 

These five pioneer boats (Nos. 1-5) are now at 
Portsmouth, and are very similar to the newest U.S. 
submarines—viz., Adder, Pike, Grampus, Shark, Mo- 
cassia, Plunger, Porpoise. 


As no details respecting her have been allowed to 
leak out, it is impossible to state her dimensions or to 
give accurate particulars. 

She is, however, about roo ft. long, and her surface 
speed is some 15 knots. When ranged alongside her 
five sister craft her greater size is at once apparent, 
while her huge conning-tower, of much larger pro- 
portions than the conning-tower on Nos. 1-5, is 
especially noticeable. The worst feature of “Ar” 
was her lack of power of submerging quickly and of 
rising to the surface when under the waves. 
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Photograph by Cribb.) 
“Ar,” the Newest Typ: of British Submarine, on the left. 
smaller Types, Nos. 1-3 (Holland pattern), also shown. 


The Navy Estimates for 1902-3 provided for four 
further submarines, known as Ar, Az, A3, A4. 

These are of an entirely new pattern, embodying 
improvements suggested by Messrs. Vickers, Sons 
and Maxim, who build all our submarines, the 
scientific staff of H.M.S. Vernon, and the officers 
serving with the submarine flotilla, The unlucky A1 
had been delivered at Portsmouth, and her three 
sisters are now running their trials at Barrow. 

There is every reason to believe that this new 
type is superior to any French submarine yet built. 








(Note huge conning tower.) Earlier and 


Nos. 1-5 when in the awash position, #.¢, with 
ballast tanks full and only the conning-tower above 
water, can disappear from sight in but a second or two, 
and can be brought to the surface for observation 
purposes with equal rapidity; this is of course a sine 
gua non in any form of diving torpedo boat, for it 
will be necessary for her commander to bring his craft 
to the surface fairly frequently in order to correct his 
course, and to take note of the enemy’s position. It 
is believed that the failure of “Ar” to dive easily and 
disappear promptly lies in the fact that her gasoline 
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engine was of the same horse-power as those fitted in 
the five previous boats, and that this motor is not 
powerful enough to ensure rapid submersion and quick 
rising in the larger boat. 

Some writers distinguish between the “ submarine” 
and the “ submersible.” 

The former has a small radius of action and relies 
upon electricity both for surface and sub-surface pro- 
pulsion, while the latter, employing either the steam 
or internal combustion engine for navigation on the 
surface, can operate much farther from its base. All 
our submarines employ a petrol engine for surface and 
an electric motor for sub-surface work. Most of the 
French boats now in the water rely upon the electric 
drive solely for both conditions. Where a separate 
motor is used for running in light condition, a steam 
engine, fed with liquid fuel, has been adopted. 

It is quite certain that these steam engines are far 
less suited for the work they have to perform than 
the internal combustion motor, and the French 
Admiralty is beginning to realise this, for in the new 
vessels petrol and alcohol motors are to be employed 
for the first time. 

The first three French boats, Gymnote, Gustave Zédé 
and Morse, were driven solely by electricity. 

The Gustave Zédé, the famous French submarine, 
has a length of 159 feet, and displaces, when sub- 
merged, 266 tons. Both above and below water 
she is driven by two independent electric motors of 
360 h.p. each, and originally she was steered down 
an inclined plane by a horizontal rudder placed at 
the stern. This proved so unsatisfactory that six 
side rudders, three on each side, were fitted ; these 














Photograph by Cribb.) 


H.M. Submarine No. 2 alongside H.M.S. “ Hazard,” 
showing its peculiar bows. 






































Photograph by Cribb.] we 


Submarine versus Torpedo Boat Destroyer, 
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Photograph ty Cribb.) 


H.M. Submarine No. 2. Jack going down in his ncw Home. 








but the newer boats are said to be 
able to disappear beneath the waves 
in from four to six minutes, 

In the case of our own sub- 
marines, the filling of the ballast 
tanks and the change over from 
petrol to electric motor is the work 
of but a few seconds ; they dive out 
of sight, appear for a second or two, 
with only conning tower visible, to 
allow the commander to take bear- 
ings, and disappear again with ease 


and rapidity. One of the great 
drawbacks to the submarine is its 
slow speed. The petrol motor is 


being developed rapidly, and en- 
gines of 300-500 h.p. are now 
being made by the Wolseley Tool 
and Motor Company for the new 

British boats. 
In size the submarine is approxi- 
mating to the destroyer: its length, 
beam, displace 





appear to have 
answered _ their 
purpose. Possi- 
bly the officers 
who have charge 
of the submarine 
flotilla may en- 
deavour to im- 
prove the sub- 
mersible powers 
of At by experi- 
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are all increas- 
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menting with What it looks like inside of the American Submarine Torpedo Boat submarines are 


similar side 
rudders. 

It may be noted that Mr. Simon 

Lake’s new submarine torpedo-boat 
Protector, now running her trials in 
United States waters, has no horizon- 
tal rudders at the stern ; she carries 
four “ hydro-planes ”—in reality side 
rudders—two on each side nearly 
amidships. ‘Their position is such 
that when the boat dives it always 
goes down on an even keel, the 
deck being always parallel with the 
horizon. ‘The same principle was 
applied by Mr. Nordenfelt in the 
four boats he built. 
“On the Marval and her four 
sisters, Sivene, Triton, Silure, Espa- 
don, a steam engine was for the 
first time fitted, and the difficulty 
with this class has been the 
length of time occupied in sub- 
mersion. 

The arval at first took fifteen 
minutes to change from the light or 
surface condition to the sub-surface, 


* Holland ” during action. 


to be big craft, 




















Photograph by Cribb.) 
A submarine running at full speed awash. 
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others are little vessels capable of being carried on 

bigger ships. ; 
The two boats of the Zyzx type whith have just 

















Photograph by Cribb.) 
160-h.p. ‘“‘Otto” Petrol Engine fitted on British 
Submarines Nos. 1-5. 


been sent to the Far East belong to a class of twenty 
vessels which displace only 68 tons. 
Whether there is a future: for such under-water 
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boats remains to be seen. Our Admiralty are of 
opinion that, just as destroyers are of more value than 
torpedo-boats, so the larger “ submersible” is a finer 
fighting machine and more suited for our needs than 
the smaller “submarine proper.” Each submarine 
boat that leaves the secret shed at Barrow is an im- 
provement upon its predecessor, advantage having 
been taken of alterations sugg:sted by the results of 
the trials which each undergoes. 

Ten are now on the stocks; each differs in some 
respect from the others, and thus results of great im- 
portance are obtained. This year’s estimates provide 
for ten more boats, and Great Britain will soon be in 
possession of a flotilla of twenty-nine diving torpedo 
boats. 

More could be built at very short notice, for 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons and Maxim have now had con- 
siderable experience in this work. 

It may safely be said that there is no contrivanc 
used on any French submarine which has not been 
tried on our own. Sir Howard Grubb’s “ Hyphy- 
droscope ” is as good as any Periscope carried on the 
French craft, and in the matter of safety, habitability, 
and internal mechanism we can safely hold our own. 

Capt. R. H. S. Bacon, D.S.O., Inspecting Capta:n 
of Submarine Boats, and his staff take good care that 
we do not lag behind our neighbours, and when ou: 
submarines go into action we shall see that the crews 
will uphold the glorious traditions of our Fleet, and 
that the boats are worthy of the men. 











By courtesy of “ Illustrazione Italiana.”] 4 











How the Submarine “Ar” may have been run down. 
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Has Russia any Strong Man? 


——— + 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


USSIA possesses very few conspicuous and 
seemingly no great men at the beginning of 
one of the most fateful periods of her checkered 

history. At home, the thinking and the working 
classes live in a continuous ferment of passive re- 
sistance to the daily manifestations of bureaucratic 
authority—a ferment much too intense and wide- 
spread, it would seem, to be amenable to the palliative 
or coercive measures hitherto employed against it 
with success. Abroad, a series of complications has 
arisen which threatens to undermine the paramount 
position occupied by Russia in the hierarchy of nations 
for over a decade; and as yet the men capable of 
steering the ship of state clear of both or either of 
these dangers have not come to the front. Dexterous 
and conscientious officials are, indeed, numerous 
enough at the apex of the social pyramid, but they 
are mostly individuals to whom uniforms, rank, and 
decorations impart the appearance of intellectual or 
administrative talents which many of them in reality 
sadly lack. 
REPRESSION OF THE BUREAUCRACY, 

From this striking fact, however, it would be a 
mistake to draw the inference that there are no 
master spirits among a people of nearly one hundred 
and fifty millions. ‘There may be, undoubtedly there 
are, many men of superior parts, possibly more than 
one individual of real genius, who, under such 
circumstances as prevail in the United States, France, 
or England, would be able and ready to take the tide 
in the affairs of their country at the flood. But in 
Russia, it is affirmed, they are condemned to obscurity. 
The impersonal system of bureaucracy acts, people 
complain, as a scythe cutting off, as it were, the heads 
of those who rise above the low level of the average 
tshinovnik, or official, For the man, who has not 
donned the state uniform in his youth, and been “py 
ground in the administrative mill, even though he wefe 
a Bismarck and a Napoleon combined, there is no 
legal avenue to power or influence. He is condémned 
to inactivity and silence under pains and penalties, 
which, during the past few weeks, are understood 
to have been intensified. His whole duty is to 
hearken and obey ; his greatest crime to criticise or 
oppose those whom chance or seniority has placed 
‘at the head of the administration. These are plain 
facts which almost every Russian will avow ; whether 
the principles underlying them are. sound or the 
reverse is a question which I am not now concerned 
to discuss. Instances of how the system works, 
eliminating from the lists every gifted man who lacks 
the hall-mark of bureaucracy, are numerous. ‘Two 
will suffice as illustrations. In the ecclesiastical 
sphere, Russia has for ages suffered from a dearth of 
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men uniting the breadth of view which learning bestows 
with the apostolic zeal whose source is religion. 
Hence sectarians of every shade of opinion and almost 
every conceivable rule of life have drawn scores of 
thousands of religious souls away from the orthodox 
Church, At last a true apostle arises in the ranks of 
the orthodox clergy, a man of spotless life, of natural 
and fervid eloquence, free from pedantry, burning 
with zeal for his fellow-men—a sort of Henry Ward 
Beecher of the masses. His word is a magnet to draw 
men; thousands flock round a keen interest 
is awakened in the breasts of the lowest members of 
society in religion, morality and clean living. But as 
Father Petroff was considered to have left the tra- 
ditional, narrow groove, to have neglected to accumu- 
late the cut-and-dried phrases in which his brethren 
have been wont.to deal for centuries, his light was 
suddenly put under a bushel, and he was forbidden, 
a few months ago, ever to deliver an address to the 
people again unless it had first received the approval 
of his superiors. 


him, 


HOW ORIGINAL THINKERS ARE TREATED. 
Another instance is the marshal of nobility of 
the province of Orel, M. Stakhovitch, A man 


of immense capacity for work, of high adminis- 


trative ability, of varied reading and of mode- 
rate views, he would in any other country of 
Europe have long ago taken his place as the 
chief of the Conservative party. In Russia, where 


there are no political parties, he is regarded, and 
indeed treated, as an incorrigible radical, whose ideas 
are subversive and whose influence is pernicious. His 
work in the semsfvo, or district council, excited the 
admiration of all who desire to see that popular insti- 
tution develop into a legally recognized form of local 
autonomy. ‘The district council which he set himself 
to revive was but a skeleton a few years ago ; yet in a 
very short time he had imparted the breath of life to 
the dry bones, and the sems¢vo thereupon improved 
existing schools, created new ones, adopted measures 
against disease, alcoholism, ignorance, and petitioned 
the Government to extend its power or else to continue 
the good work on the same lines. But M. Stakhovitch 
ruined his career and immediately damaged his cause 
by an act which would be judged less harshly 
abroad than in Russia; he delivered an eloquent 
speech before the missionary congress on liberty of 
conscience, believing that without that liberty neither 
Christian nor other missionaries have much chance of 
converting a benighted people. But the theme is 
tabooed in Russia, the thesis is condemned, and M. 
Stakhovitch gave great umbrage to the official world 
by his temerity. He was, however, at once elected 
marshal of the nobility, and invested with all the 
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powers which his fellow-subjects were able to confer 
upon him. But the utmost they enable him to achieve 
is to mend the rural roads, appoint rural doctors, 
suggest the names of school teachers, and have statis- 
tics gathered, sifted, and published. Stakhovitch’s 
qualities, however, may be measured by the significant 
fact that he has not only gained prominence inde- 
pendently of State service, but that his name is known 
from one end of the empire to the other. 
THE RISE AND FALL OF WITTE. 

Serghei Yulyevitch Witte was a minister of this 
type, a daringly original thinker who despised the 
pedantries of officialdom, thirsted for achievement, 
and could not content himself—as, indeed, what 
genuine statesman ever could?—with command of a 
mere segment of the administrative circle, which he 
figures to himself as a wheel in movement. He held, 
and holds, that all departments of the administration, 
all measures of each ministry, all official acts and edicts 
on which the weal of the empire to any extent depends, 
should be co-ordained to the one end. And as it was 
impossible to attain this object by the formation 
of a responsible Cabinet—inasmuch as an_ insti- 
tution of that kind would smack of constitutionalism 
~—he sought to compass it by influencing all his 
colleagues by tightening and loosening the strings of 
the public purse. But the problem was insoluble; the 
Russian Gulliver was bound hand and foot by the 
threads of the pigmies, and if not exactly cast into 
outer darkness, was thrust into relative obscurity. 


RUSSIA NOT READY FOR HIS REFORMS. 
Any task to which he set his hand presupposed 
other tasks successfully achieved, and those other 
labours depended upon the good-will of colleagues 
who sometimes held views and pursued aims different 
from those of M. Witte, and at other times simply 
had other irons in the fire and could not give their 
attention to any questions of reform. It was thus 
that, in order to create a Russian industry, he 
postulated elementary and technical education which 
other ministers looked upon as a formidable solvent 
of the whole social fabric of the empire. One of the 
worst results of this one-sided policy of the govern- 
ment acting against Witte’s scheme is believed to 
be the creation of a proletariat with an effective 
organization and the power which combination gives, 
but lacking the self-discipline, the moderation, and all 
the other correctives which are found in the same 
class among educated, and therefore more advanced, 
peoples. The results of this unfinished work bid_ fair 
to make themselves so keenly and, indeed, so pain- 
fully felt that if M. Witte only lives long enough he 
will be called upon, like the magician in Goethe’s 
poem, to render the spirits harmless whom the half- 
initiated disciple conjured up and set at work. 
Another of the faults of the late finance mini- 
ster lay in his indifference to the art of pleasing. 
Neither by nature nor by choice is he a courtier. 
He throws his loyalty—as many a’ truly devout person 
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puts his praying—into his daily work. Thus he put 
an end to the ruinous fluctuations of the Russian 
rouble, introduced a gold standard, recreated the 
State bank, created an industry which passed through 
the crisis of infancy at the time of his fall, built the 
most extensive railway in the world, and was about to 
monopolise for the State some of the luxuries and 
necessities of life, while educating and training the 
people at home and maintaining peace abroad. Prob- 
ably no more grandiose programme has ever been 
conceived in Russia since the days of Peter the Grea‘. 
Exception may, indeed, be reasonably taken to some, 
nay, to many, of the schemes it includes, but almost 
everyone hails two of them with unqualified delight : 
the raising of the intellectual and ethical standard a: 
home and the preservation of peace abroad. “Most cer 

tainly I am in favour of education,” M. Witte assure 
me one day ; “the schoolmaster is my ally ; industry 

presupposes technical, and therefore elementary, 
instruction, and without both our people cannot com 

pete in trade and industry with their rivals.” And 
there can be little doubt that he largely contributed to 
raise the percentage of Russians who can read ani 
write to such a high level that among the recruits who 
recently entered Servia, in Odessa, the number of illi 

terates was far and away the smallest ever yet recorded 
there. 

WITTE AND THE FAR EAST. 


The postulate of a home policy of this kind is 
necessarily friendship, or at any rate peace, with 
foreign states abroad. And this has ever been one ol 
the fundamental maxims of M, Witte’s programme. 
Whatever value he may have set upon the markets of 
Manchuria—and he certainly estimated foreign trade 
much higher than any of his colleagues—he would not 
have risked a war to acquire them. He was, indeed, 
preparing to invade all markets by degrees, but not by 
force. “First, let us supply our own industrial wants 
cheaply and well, and then we can compete with 
foreigners abroad,” he remarked to me, a few years 
ago, ‘“‘ But we must not put the cart before the horse,” 
he added. 

If, therefore, M. Witte had been in the position of, 
say, Prince Gortchakof under Alexander II., the con- 
tinuous ferment within the empire and the fateful 
complications without would, in all probability, have 
been successfully avoided. But even at the height of 
his power, when people spoke of him as almighty, his 
influence was restricted almost to the limits of his own 
ministry. His opinion, indeed, was often asked on 
other matters as well, but it was very seldom 
followed. And yet there was—nay, there still is—no 
other known man, be he minister or private citizen, in 
Russia who is as competent to tender advice on all 
the Sphinx’s questions put to the Tsar's Government 
to-day as is M. Witte. Having been asked to point 
to the strong man of Russia, the political pilot 
capable of taking command of the ship of State during 
a critical period and of steering it safely into calm 
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Has RuSSIA ANY 


waters, I feel disposed to say that that man is M. 
Witte. - Even now many of those who were his 
implacable enemies so long as he held office yearn to 
see him, not merely restored to power, but promoted 
to a position similar to that occupied by Prince 
Gortchakof half a century ago. 


WILL HE AGAIN TAKE THE REINS? 


That he ever became minister, despite his bluntness, 
and that courage to speak the thought within him, 
which is perhaps not less useful than his gifts of in- 
sight and foresight, and not only a feat, but also a 
mystery or a curious freak of circumstance to most 
people. Buta still higher testimony to his capacity 
is offered by the fact that he kept his post for so many 
years, although beset with the intrigues, traps, and 
calumnious attacks of open and secret enemies. To 
the arts of the courtier he owes nothing. That Witte 
thus worked his way to the top of the hierarchical 
ladder by dint of inborn force, and maintained his 
place there for a considerable time, is but an ex- 
ception which serves to bring out the general rule in 
greater relief. And that rule is seen most distinctly 
in operation in the light of the suddenness and the 
completeness of his fall. After having rendered 
great services to the State, and while working at the 
execution of a programme which had been over 
and over again accepted and approved, he was all 
at once struck powerless, owing to ‘invisible influences 
which would have had no scope if the bureaucracy 
possessed the sense, rare among Russians, of the 
substantial unity of all State departments and of all 
aims of government. 

If an official of M. Witte’s worth fell a victim to 
such secondary causes, against which no degree of 
merit avails, what chance, Russians ask, have un- 
official persons of making headway against the 
powerful current of officialdom? Hence it comes 
about that in order to discover genius, real greatness 
of soul, or intellect in any of the hall-marked men of 
contemporary Russia, something more is needed than 
mere acumen: invention. In Russian bureaucracy 
there would seem to be no room for men of strong 
will or extraordinary talents—every display, not 
merely of independence of action, but even of origin- 
ality of thought, being crushed by the strong: grip of 
a colleague or colleagues desirous of meriting praise 
rather than of serving the State. Such, at least, is 
the complaint now continually uttered by Russians 
themselves. 


BEZOBRAZOFF RECOMMENDS ALEXIEFF, 


It may be well that considerations of this kind 
moved his Majesty the Tsar to test the fitness of a 
number of outsiders who had not passed through the 
administrative mill. It was certainly a generous idea, 
worthy of a patriotic monarch, and had there been 
any effective machinery for executing it, might have 
been fruitful of much good. But, in default of a 
regular and effective system such as exists in other 
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countries, the choice of the new men was left pretty 
much to chance. Among the half-dozen outsiders 
whose views on the condition of the nation at home 
and abroad were asked and received, not one had 
previously given any proofs of his fitness to govern 
or advise. One of them, however, M. Bezobrazoff, 
concerning whom so much has lately been written in 
the foreign press, recommended to the favourable 
notice of his Imperial master the man who is 
by many regarded as Russia’s born leader during the 
present critical period of her history. ‘That man is 
Evghenyi Ivanovitch Alexieff, vice-admiral of the navy 
and viceroy of the Far East. 

Before M. Bezobrazoffs visit to Manchuria, Admiral 
Alexieff was known as a conscientious and_hard- 
working naval officer, such as Admirals Avellan and 
Skridloff were before him. But beyond this, no 
brilliant feats and no extraordinary career were 
expected for him. Born in 1843, of an Armenian 
father and-a Russian mother, Alexieff received the 
ordinary naval education and training, and has ascended 
the hierarchical ladder in the usual humdrum way, 
without gaining any greater distinction than zeal 
in the service anda pleasing manner in social relations 
are wont to confer. He lacked even the open sesame 
of nobility. His father was the manager of the estate 
of Count Modvinoff, of whose family one member has 
in every generation served the State in the imperial 
navy. Encouraged by him, young Alexieff entered the 
Naval School of St. Petersburg, an institution which 
nowadays receives none but the sons of noblemen, but 
was less exclusive forty-four years ago. His mother, 
a Russian lady and a member of the orthodox Church, 
is still living in the government of Poltava, in southern 
Russia. 

Alexieft’s ambition dates from his school-days, and 
comrades of his assure me that it was never limited 
by the possibilities of the career he had chosen, but 
soared to quite imaginary heights. In this respect he 
widely differed from his brother, a man of modest 
aims and retiring disposition, who is now an obscure 
officer on the retired list. Since E. I. Alexieff has 
achieved the highest rank which the Tsar can confer 
upon him, legend has woven its halo around his name, 
and his first and only feat is said to have consisted in 
his spirited treatment of two British warships in 188. 
At that, a feeling of intense bitterness marked the 
relations of England and Russia. Two British vessels 
entered the port of Nagasaki, where Alexieff was in 
command of a cruiser. The British vessels were 
manceuvring, intentionally or unwittingly, in such a 
way that the Russian cruiser was in danger of getting 
rammed, Alexieff, standing on the bridge, sud- 
denly gave orders that all guns be pointed at the 
offending vessel, and at the same time signalled to its 
commander that, unless he desisted then and there, 
he would order his gunners to open fire. Thereupon 
the English commander, seeing that the Russian 
meant what he said, promptly took the frank warning 
and abandoned his evolutions, The Tsar Alexander 
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III. afterwards gracefully expressed his thanks to 
Alexieff, and gave him a signal mark of his approval. 

So the story runs, and it is more readily believed 
because it tallies with the known character of the 
man. He is capable of exercising a wonderful 
degree of self-restraint any length of time, never once 
uttering a word or betraying his emotions by a 
gesture, but at last, and with great deliberation, the 
pent-up passion bursts all bounds and sweeps away 
all kinds of restraint. As a matter of sober fact, 
however, the characteristic story is authentically told 
of Admiral Crown, who was, in truth, the Russian 
adramatis persona, and not Alexieff. Alexieff owes his 
promotion, which, seeing that he is already forty-three 
years in the service, can hardly be termed abnormally 
rapid, to his qualifications as a naval officer. He is 
clear-witted, cold-blooded, resourceful, a thorough 
gentleman in society, and a popular disciplinarian in 
the service. He’ keeps his subordinates well in hand, 
is noted for his impartial justice, and exerts a 
beneficent influence over his bluejackets which tends 
to bring out all their best qualities. Although he 
hates laxity, the fibre of his character is singularly 
free from that cast-iron rigour which provokes hatred 
and paves the way to insubordination. 


A CLEVER, ALERT NAVAL OFFICER, 


Alexieff was sent to the United States to take 
command of his first ship, the 4/77ca, which was ever 
afterward one of the best-kept in the Russian navy. 
Noticing the havoc which a taste for drinking was 
working among the men, he introduced a series of 
reforms, based upon amusing and interesting games, 
in which he taught them to indulge during their 
leisure hours, the most proficient winning prizes. 
His next ship, the Admiral Korniloff, was in like 
manner kept in such apple-pie order as to excite the 
admiration or the envy of his brother commanders. 
For several years Alexieff resided in Paris as the 
naval attaché of the Russian Government, and it was 
during that period of his life that the softer emotions 
of human nature, of which many of those who know 
him best declare that he is wholly devoid, came near 
to asserting their sway. But he finally emerged from 
the ordeal unscathed, as it would seem, and, to the 
delight of those who affirm that he lacks a heart, has 
remained a bachelor to this day. 

In Paris, Alexieff improved his knowledge of 
French, and showed himself dexterous in the manage- 
ment of affairs and gifted with considerable diplomatic 
tact, self-possession, and self-reliance. It was these 
qualities, and not any outburst of passion in Naga- 
saki, that gained him the post of commander of the 
Pacific Squadron in 1899, which had been well filled 
before—first by Admiral Hildebrand, and then by 
Admiral Skridloff. ‘The Boxer rising in China offered 
Alexieff a further opportunity of displaying his tact, 
self-mastery, and resourcefulness, and he would in all 
probability have ended his career as minister of the 
marine. had not fate brought him together with the 
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most influential of all the outsiders, M. Bezobrazoff. 
who had gone to the Far East on a tour of inspection. 
This gentleman, not yet secretary of state, camc 


under the charm of Alexieff, who confirmed him in his 


original but questionable views respecting China, 
Japan, and Korea, and finally suggested to his 
Majesty the creation of a viceroyalty, and proposed 
Alexieff as the fittest person for the responsible 
position. The Tsar accepted the idea, and Alexieff, 
who, in rgor, had been appointed adjutant-general, was 
in 1903 made viceroy. ‘Three ministers found them- 
selves unable to approve the new institution or the 
new man—General Kuropatkin, the war minister, 
and the most distinguished strategist in all Russia ; 
M. Witte, then minister of finance; and Count 
Lamsdorff, the minister of foreign affairs. Ministers 
in Russia, however, have but a consulting voice in the 
highest affairs of the State, and the dissentient voices 
of his Majesty’s three advisers were in this case dis- 
regarded. And not in this case only. Shortly before 
Christmas Admiral Alexieff forwarded a telegram to 
St. Petersburg requesting the Emperor to authorise the 
mobilisation of the Siberian troops. Again the war 
minister demurred and pleaded for delay, but the per- 
mission asked for was unhesitatingly accorded. The 
viceroy’s influence is paramount. 

E. I. Alexieff is the first Russian admiral who, while 
retaining his position in the marine, discharges the 
duties of a high—at present the highest—civil office 
as well. He nominally receives an annual allowance 
of 54,872 roubles, but in reality he draws 100,000, or, 
say, 53,190 dols. The highest decoration he pos- 
sesses is that of the White Eagle; but his friends— 
or, at least, acquaintances who profess a warm friend- 
ship for him—affirm that his ambition is now centred 
upon a countship, which will doubtless soon be 
bestowed upon him. 


HIS LIMITATIONS, 


The viceroy looks younger than he is, bearing 
lightly the weight of his sixty years. His long, flow- 
ing beard, burning. black eyes, with an occasional 
yellow sheen, and his somewhat prominent nose 
bespeak his Armenian extraction. He has had no 
classical education, no experience of politics, no time 
for meditation, and little taste for history. His pro- 
minent qualities are those of a clever naval officer, 
and it is in this, his own special sphere, that he may 
be reasonabiy expected to justify the high hopes 
which the bulk of his countrymen repose in him ; as 
to his qualifications for political diplomacy, and for 
the administration of a vast territory in troublous 
times, many of them are very doubtful, holding that 
he possesses an alert mind with no originality, and 
that the source of his strength is courage and self- 
mastery rather than intellect or statesmanship. Unless 
events belie their forecast and he rises to the 
emergency, they will continue to assert in the future, 
as in the past and present, that bureaucracy in Russia 
is incapable of producing a single strong man. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
Tue North Amzerican Review contains a short article 


by Mr. K. Takahira, Japanese Minister to the United 
States, upon “Why Japan resists Russia.” In the 
main ‘the points he makes are well known. Korea, 


and the danger which this peninsula ran of Russian 
invasion should Russia absorb Manchuria, were 
reasons for war. Manchuria alone never was, ‘The 
following correction is, however, of value :— 

I desire to correct the impression which seems to have been 
formed in sone quarters, that the Japanese Government insisted 
upon its right to fortify the 
St trai‘s of Korea, and thereby 


to the spirit as well as to the practices of modern civilisation. 
Freedom of religious belief is as firmly guaranteed in Japan z 
in any country in the world ; and I spe: ak with no thought 

self-laudation or of invidious comparison when [ express the 
belief that rectitude of thought and conduct will be as fu'ly 
exemplified by the actions of my countrymen during the present 
struggle as by those of their ar Iversaries. Assured of the justice 
of our cause, yet not desirous of escay ing judgment founded on 
knowledge, we do feel that we have the right to expect exemp- 
tion from narrow-minded criticism based on prejudices of race 








or of creed. 
Has Japan TREATED US FAIRLY? 
Mr. Norman answers this question in the Worla’s 
Work by a decided No! 
although it is not quite 





to menace not only Russia’s 
line of communication be- 
tween Vladivostock and Port 
Arthur, but also free naviga- 
tion by the commerce of the 
world in those waters. The 
oa was raised in one of 

e Russian counter proposals, 
and the Japanese Government 
in reply professed its willing- 
ness to engage not to interfere 
with the free navigation of the 
Straits of Korea. It could 
not, however, bind itself not 
to use any part of the territory 
of Korea for strategic pur- 
poses, especially in view of 
Russia’s insistence upon a free 
hand in that respect, as well 
as in other respects, in Man- 
churia. In fact, the only 
agreement Russia would make 
regarding Manchuria was, not 
to impede the exercise of 
Japan’s treaty rights, provided 
Japan would recognise the 
provinces as without — het 
sphere of interest, and con- 
sent, moreover, to the estab- 
lishment of a neutral zone 
comprising practically one- 
third of Korea, two conditions 
to which Japan had refused 
to accede before the proposi- 








apparent upon what he 
bases so decided an 
opinion. He says :— 
The suddenness with which 
the Japanese attacked 
breakir ig off negotiations has 
1€ subject of much ii 
m in diplomatic circles. 
now freely stated by 
those likely to be well i 
formed that the original attac 
upon Port Arthur was as 
much a surprise to the British 
C,overnment as it was to the 
asians themselves. Con- 
sidering the terms of the 
liance between the countries 
the grave interests in- 
volved for Great Britain by 
the war, it is a serious m 
if our allies precipitate 
hostilities before giving our 
Government any opportunity 
of expressing an opinion or 
making a final effort to pre- 
serve peace, and ~ probably 
more will be heard of this. 
Another matter, too, of im- 
portance is the action of the 
Japanese Government in pro- 
claiming their treaty declaring 
the independence of Ko 
This independence was origit 






























ally declared by the Ang 


tion regarding Manchuria was 
made. 


Mr. Takahira concludes 


The Bulletin.) {Feb. 12. 
“A Nice Place to Fight a Duz:l.” 
The World’s Powder Magazine. 


Japanese Alliance, and_ it 
is difficult to see on what 
grounds and for what reasons 
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his article :— 

There is no foundation for 
the belief that Japan was prompted to war by ambition, or 
that her success, if happily she be successful, implies any 
danger to other nations. To thoughtful Japanese there can 
be no greater cause for wonder than the conjecture whether 
their country’s success may not* be the precursor of a new 
alignment of races—Oriental on the one side, Caucasian on the 
other. To them it seems no more than a chimerical dream, 
a suggestion of memories of the age of Genghis Khan, 
impossible of achievement in these better days of intimate 
intercourse and,mutual interdependence among all nations. 

Let me add, also, that those who endeavour to attach some 
measure of reproach to Japan by characterising this as a war 
between a Christian and a non-Christian country, fail utterly 
to appreciate the efforts my countryman have made to conform 
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he Japanese have thought it 

necessary to secure it again 

by another diplomatic instrument. At the time of writing, the 

new Japanese treaty has not been recognised by Great Britain. 
ONLY THE BEGINNING. 

David Hannay, writing in Cornhill on “The 
Beginning in the Far East,” lays stress on the fact 
that it is only a beginning, and that it is premature to 
jump to conclusions. He utters a word of needed 
caution. It is quite intelligible that we should be 
content to see Russia baulked, he says, when she tries 
to control regions that were once our open market. 
“ But that Japan abounds in all the virtues which 
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Russia lacks is not a consequence following from 
their mutual enmity.” Her ways are not by any means 
unlike the Russians. “ Japan is a conquering Power 
which is fighting for a carcase with another like unto 
herself.” 
East sTiLL East. 

Mr. A. M. Latter, writing in the Jndependent 
Review on “The War and the Two Civilisations,” 
insists that the Japanese are in no way Europeanised, 








Der Wahre ¥acob). 
Nicholas can also do other Things. 


though they have adopted the mechanism of Euro- 
pean civilisation. He regards the “ Yellow Peril” as 
a myth. 

THE CONDITION oF RussIA. 

“(Edipus,” in a well-informed article on “ Russia 
and the War” in the Fortnightly Review, rejects the 
idea that internal unrest is likely to force Russia to 
discontinue the war. ‘The Russian, he says, has the 
makings of a thorough-paced revolutionist, but we 
shall have to wait till after the war before any effect is 
perceived on the internal condition of the country :— 

War while it lasts is at once a distraction and a safety-valve, 
and its powers of diversion, and the hopelessness of prosecuting 
purely domestic movements in competition with it, are even 
more pronounced under the autocratic than under the repre- 
sentative system. The notion that Russia’s effectiveness in the 
Far East may be hampered by an explosion of unrest and dis- 
affection at home is, I believe, a delusion, There is an over- 
riding intensity in the quality of Russian patriotism that clears a 
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way through inconceivable obstacles, and gathers to itself the 
momentum of a national and undistracted energy at every crisis. 
The spirit of sacrifice, endurance, loyalty, and patience has 


never failed Tsardom in the past even under the strain o 
invasion and defeat. That mystical faith, and all the mor 
potent tor being mystical, in the destiny of Russia and the Slav 
race, the faith expressed by Pobyedonostseff in the words, 
‘* Russia is no State; Russta isa World!” . . . has never yet 
been dimmed by any disaster, What reason is there, what 
warrant can be drawn from Russian history, for supposing that 
this war is destined to loosen its cohesiveness ? 
WAR AS A UNIFIER. 

Japan’s challenge has rallied all Russia to the de- 
fence of the Government :— 

I think we can make no greater mistake than to suppose that 
in this conflict the Russian intensity and determination and self- 
sacrifice will be any less national than the Japanese, that the 
war is not a popular war because the ‘‘ people” have not 

‘*sanctioned ” it, that defeats, even many defeats, will cow the 
Russian spirit into whining for peace, or that the fragmentary, 
unorganised elements of unrest, under cover of the confusion and 
hardships of war, will seek occasion to explode. 
AMERICAN PRAISE FOR Russia, 

In an article in the American Review cf Reviews 

Prof. G, F. Wright gives great praise to “ Russia’s 

* Civilising Work in Asia.” Russia in Asia, he says, 
was a pioneer of cheap ports, rapid travelling, and 
scientific investigation. Siberia is now dotted with 
highly civilised towns. Russia has always got on 
well with the Asiatic peoples she has conquered, and 
has respected their religious liberties. 

Dr. Wright compares Russia’s occupation of Man- 
churia to our occupation of Egypt. It became essen- 
tial once the railway was built, and it is impossible for 
her to evacuate it. The war, 
in all likelihood, will be drawn out to a considerable length, 
until both parties are weary, when the compromise which should 
have been made at the outset will be effected, securing to Japan 
larger liberties than she has had, and to Russia an unquestioned 
title to an ice-free outlet upon the Pacific coast, and for each a 
larger measure of respect for the other. 

THE RevivAL OF RUSSIAN OPTIMISM. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a much more optimistic account of Russia's 
prospects of victory than we have been accustomed 
to hear of late. Russia was very depressed, he says, 
after her first reverses; but these reverses were 
exaggerated, and the Japanese have not so far 
followed them up. 

THE BALTIC FLEET. 

Time is therefore acting on Russia’s side. There 
is a possibility of the Baltic fleet successfully reaching 
the Far East, and the appearance of this new force 
may compel the Japs to retire to the cover of their 
naval fortresses. The difficulty of sending out the 
Baltic fleet of course lies in the lack of coaling stations, 
and it would require about 30,000 tons of coal to take 
the fleet to its destination. 

TRANSPORT IN SIBERIA, 

Things are looking up also on land. The confusion 
on the Siberian railway— ; 
was rapidly changed by Prince Khilkoff. From all parts of 
Russia came waggons, locomotives, engineers, engine drivers, 
assistant station-masters and mechanics. Higher wages were 
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off:red to all officials volunteering to go to the Far East, 
premiums rewarded those who finished their work before the 
expiry of the term allowed by contract, and thus in a relatively 
short time Russia’s sole line of communication worked far more 
smoothly and efficiently than ever since it was constructed. 
Doubtless the cold on the Baikal told heavily on the soldiers, 
who at first had to march over it or to sit in wooden sledges ; 
and some of them had their ears and noses frost-bitten ; but the 
harrowing stories told of scores of deaths by frost, and of a 
train full of troops going through the ice and carrying all the 
men to the bottom of the deep lake, are mere mischievous war 
myths. In the beginning confusion, chaos and delay marked 
the course of the military traffic, but ever since the first four 
weeks perfect order has prevailed, and Prince Khilkoff is so 
energetic and hopeful that he has telegraphed to St. Petersburg 
to say that he expects to be able to move seven or eight thousand 
men daily as soon as the warm weather has set in. 
THE END OF THE GOLD STANDARD, 

Dr. Dillon adds that financially Russia can hold 
out much longer than Japan. She has £ 53,200,000 
available, but the war may entail the disappearance of 
M. Witte’s gold standard, and the return to a depre- 
ciated paper currency. 

Russia’s FINANCES. 

Mr. M. A. Gerothwohl, in an article in the AZonthly 
Review, estimates that Russia had £75,000,000 to 
£,80,000,000 in hand on January 1st for the pur- 
poses of carrying on war. He thinks the war will 
cost her from forty to fifty millions a year, and thus 
without a loan she can carry on war for over eighteen 
months. She will not, however, wait so long before 
concluding a loan. She is probably waiting for the 
first real success to her arms. 

JAPAN’s ENVIABLE FINANCIAL POSITION. 

In the Mineteenth Century Mr. O. Eltzbacher writes 
upon Japan’s finances, and realises more clearly than 
do many writers the strength of the Japanese position. 
Incidentally he pays deserved praise to the Japanese 
statistics, which have attained a more marvellous com- 
pleteness under the guiding influence of Mr. Sakatani, 
Vice-Minister of Finance, and his able assistant, 
Mr. Yamazaki, now on a special mission to England. 

In reality Japan bears her military and naval expenditure very 
easily, for if we investigate her financial position we find that, 
though her military progress has been marvellously quick, her 
economic progress has been considerably quicker. Japan has 
astonished the world by her military successes, but she will 
astenish it still more by her successes in manufactures and 
commerce, in shipping and finance, in agriculture and mining. 

NATIONAL DEBT, 

As far as national debts go, Japan stands in the 
best position of all the Powers, as witness the following 
table :— 


NATIONAL DEBTS IN ISOr. 
£ s. d. 
Commonwealth of Australia 51 3 4 per head of population. 
Portugal a oe - us 
France 28 4 9 9 ’ 
Uruguay a7 h) 7 A ss 
Argentina 18 14 II ‘a ‘ 
Great Britain is gII - se 
Italy... 15 17 11 ‘ ‘ 
Egypt 10 12 2 ” 
Russia 419 8 ; * 
Sweden 3 15 5 ? a 
Mexico 3 14 0 ’ o9 
Japan to ~4 ” 99 
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From these figures it is clear that Japan’s national debt is 
insignificant when compared with those of other c untries, and 
particularly insignificant when we bear in mind that the huge 
indebtedness of Australia, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
countries is swelled still further by the additional foreign in 
debtedness on account of vast corporation loans, and on account 
of harbour works, railways, mines, factories, and other enter- 
prises. The interest annually due on the Japanese national 
debt comes to but Is, 2d. per head of population, which is 
equal to a single day’s wage of the average Japanese workman. 
Japan can, consequently, easily provide the interest on her 
national debt. The yearly interest on the British national debe 
comes to about Ios. per head of population, which is equal to 
2} days’ wages of the average British workman. ‘Therefore it is 
clear that, measured by the wages standard, Japan should find it 
much easier to pay the interest on her national debt than does 
Great Britain. 


othet 


THE FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS. 

The capital of Japan’s national debt, which in English money 
amounts to £56.350,000, appears not to be a heavy burden to 
the country, for it is equal to the budgetary revenue of only two 
years. The Italian national debt is equal to seven years’ 
revenue, the French national debt is equal to eight years’ 
revenue, the British national debt is equal to five years’ revenue. 
That Japan carries her national debt easily seems proved by the 
the fact that two-thirds of that debtare held in Japan. Accord- 
ing to the very reliable statistics which the Japanese Mini-try 
of Finance has collected, Great Britain held at the end ot 
1839 Japanese bonds to the value of only 154,565,150 yen, 
which is equal to about £15,500,000. This sum represents 
practically the whole of Japan’s foreign indebtedness. How 
small her foreign debt is may be seen from the fact that the 
Kussian Government bonds held abroad amount to at least 
twenty times that sum, whilst the whole of the foreign capital 
invested in Russia is probably at least forty times greater than 
the foreign capital invested in Japan. 

JAPAN’S SUCCESSFUL HOME LOAN, 

The impression that Japan is financially strong, whiist Russia 
is financially weak, has been strengthened by the measures which 
these two nations have taken for financing the war. Japan has, 
with characteristic self-reliance, immediately issued an immense 
war loan at home, which has proved a complete success ; whilst 
Russia has taken to her traditional expedient of printing bank- 
notes, and has tried, so far in vain, to borrow money abroail. 

Japan is certainly indebted to the world for ideas, but she is 
not in debt to the world for money. The “ tribute” which she 
has to send yearly abroad for borrowed money comes, probably, 
to no more than one million pounds s’erling. 

A THRIFTY NATIONAL POLICY, 

Though Japan has spent much money, she has not been a 
spendthrift, for she has spent it wisely. The money which the 
Government has expended has been the seed from which the 
great economic prosperity of Japan has sprung. Neither her 
army nor her navy, neither her schools nor her model factories, 
neither her commercial missions nor her scientific institutions, 
have been shams or make-believes. If we look through the 
most detailed Government accounts, we find efficiency ani 
economy, forethought and prudence writ large everywhere. 
Consequently we are justified in concluding that Japan’s 
financial position will prove as strong as have proved her army 
and navy. 

The war will, no doubt, be expensive, but it will certainly 
not be conducted wastefully on Japan’s part. It may cause a 
severe financial strain to the country, but that strain should net 
be too great to be borne. . Japan may possibly find it neccssary 
to borrow money abroad ; but if she should have to borrow, she 
can show a clean record, point to a very progressive ana 
prosperous land that is almost entirely free from foreign debts, 
and give excellent security. 


Can Japan Last Ott. 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu contributes to the 
second March number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
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an important study of Japan and her resources in the 
war which is now being waged. He describes in 
much detail the characteristics of the Japanese—their 
sobriety, economy, charm of manner, and striking 
naval and military efficiency. It may be noted inci- 


<lentally that he claims that France has played a great 
part in the organisation both of the Japanese Navy 
and of the Japanese Army. 
the all-important question of finance. 


He proceeds to discuss 
He goes at 
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great length into this subject, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that it is quite an exaggeration to sup- 
pose that Japan could not support her armaments 
for a long time, and that she made war because 
she could no longer maintain her forces on 
what was really a war footing. He adds that the 
war will not be stopped by lack of money on the part 
of Japan, for, though poorer than her antagonist, she 
nevertheless possesses no slight resources, and she has 
the prospect of being able to raise money on fairly 
satisfactory terms, both in London and New York. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu goes on to discuss the question 
‘whether the war will last for the whole of this year, 
and perhaps longer. After safeguarding himself by 
suggesting that it is exceedingly difficult to foretell 
the duration of any war, he points out that the general 
opinion is that it will be a long business. He thinks 
that in Manchuria the Japanese will be beaten 
by sheer numbers, while they will probably 
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succeed in making good their position in Korea. 
The fall of Port Arthur would exert a profound 
effect not so much in a military as in a political 
sense. One of the most curious characteristics 
of this war is that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for either combatant to force the other to make 
peace by inflicting a really vital blow. M. Leroy 
Beaulieu looks forward to an intervention of neutral! 
Powers at the end of the conflict in order to hinder 
the conqueror from pushing his victory too far. As 
to the ulterior effects of the war upon the Yellow 
races, it is evident that Europe will have to take into 
account in the future these mysterious peoples whom 
she has awakened by the impact of her civilisation 
from the sleep of centuries. 
From HArBin TO MUKDEN., 

There is an interesting article under the above 
heading by Colonel de la Poer Beresford in the 
current Fortnightly Review. Colonel Beresford is 
quite enthusiastic over Harbin. The town is laid out 
in good taste, with comfortable residences of brick 
surrounded by fruit trees :— 

All is laid out in regular fashion, Lamp-posts, pavement, 
kerb-stones, metalled roadway ; all in the best style of London 
cr Paris, That Russia means to stay was forced upon me 
most unmistakably, here, and everywhere I proceeded in 
Manchuria. A drive to the new town, some three miles off, as 
distinguished from this, the station town, showed the same 
correctness of construction. 

The strategic importance of the town is immense :— 

Supposing that the Japanese mask Port Arthur, and engage 
the attention of the 80,000 men, more or less, who, in addition 
to its garrison, Russia has in Shon King province ; Harbin 
becomes the headquarters of Admiral Alexeietf. It will be 
necessary to hold this place to the death, for once driven out of 
Fiarbin, Russia loses not only touch with her left flank fortress, 
Vladivostok, but also the power to reinforce or disengage Port 
Arthur. It may be that Russia will counter-balance her naval 
losses by successes on land. In any case, she must hold on to 
Harbin, or her prestige in Asia is gone. For this reason it 
seems to me this place will be, in the near future, the spot on 
which the eyes of the world will be riveted with extreme 
attention. 

Colonel Beresford calls General Kuropatkin the 
“cleverest soldier in Europe.” He has a high opinioh 
of the Russian soldier, and in particular of the 
Cossacks. 

TO EVACUATE PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. Angus Hamilton contributes to the same review 
a detailed description of Port Arthur. Tactically, he 
says, it is a great fortress and easy to defend. It can- 
not be reduced by bombardment, though the interior 
of the town could be ruined by high-angle fire. But 
it can be easily cut off, and that being so, Mr. 
Hamilton declares that Russia’s best hope of ultimate 
success is to evacuate the town, falling back in the 
first case to Mukden. He thinks that this course will 
be adopted, the troops on the Yalu also being recalled. 

THe Fate or Porr ARTHUR. 

Mr. J. H. Longford, formerly British Consul at 
Nagasaki, writes in the Manchester Century on “ The 
History of Port Arthur.” He says that the fortress is 
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absolutely impregnable to the seas, unless it falls from 
high-angle fire. But that does not mean that the 
stronghold is safe. On the contrary, Mr. Longford 
predicts Japanese victory as absolute certainty. 
Japan, he says, will make it certain by placing five 
men in the field for every Russian :— 

When Port Arthur falls, and it is now hopelessly doomed, 
Japan’s triumph will be complete, and she will have then repaid 
with interest Russia’s share in her former humiliation, It is now 
at the mercy of a long-range bombardment of her fleet ; but 
another course pregnant with greater triumph is open to her. By 
a land investment at the isthmus already described, the garrison 
can be starved into surrender, and then Japan will not only have 
the fortress but the splendid fleet which now lies in its harbour ; 
and the prospect of seeing her own flag hoisted on the powerful 
ships which were meant to destroy her may induce her to take 
the more patient if less brilliant course. 

However, as Mr. Longford also declares that Russia 
is no stronger than China, his predictions should be 
taken with due reserve. 

THE DANGER OF COMPLICATIONS, 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes in the Worth American 
Review on “ England and the War.” He maintains 
that the English alliance was practically equivalent to 
telling Japan to attack Russia, as without the alliance 
Japan could not have relied on French neutrality :— 

The mere fact of the treaty made it certain that Japan would 
seize the first favourable opportunity to strike home, and no 


amount of sophistication can really acquit Lord Lansdowne of 


having, as it were, fixed a time limit within which the inevitable 
should come to pass. 

The danger now is that either the defeat of Russia 
or Japan will make it difficult for France or England 
to refrain from intervention. England has not yet 
thought out this problem, and if Russia is beaten 
France may feel that abandoning her may mean the risk 
of being abandoned herself in case of a European war. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks thinks the war was inevitable, 
as Russia could not possibly have 
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THE WAR AND THE CONTINENT. 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger, writing in the Mineteenth 
Century, declares that Germany is trying to influence 
France to join with her in aiding Russia, and thus, of 
course, bringing about war with ourselves. Against 
this German delusion, Mr. Boulger sets one of his own 
by hinting that the United States would join us if such 
a misfortune were to occur :— 

If the United States were to send half-a-dozen battleships 
across the Atlantic to pass the next few months at the mouth 
of the Thames, the evidence thus afforded that England did 
not stand alone in the werld would effectually baffle German 


machinations, and procure the interval needed for French 
opinion to become solid on the p int that sentimental 
grounds are not sufficient for France to risk her whole 


future on behalf of Russia, and to destroy at the same time 
all chance of a genuine, uncostly, and disinterested accord 


with England. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


General Sir Frederick Maurice justifies the Japanese 
attack on Port Arthur, before declaring war; on the 
ground that declarations of war are neither necessary 
nor customary, 

I could during the two centuries trace no case which justified 
the assumption that modern nations considered themselves under 





any obligation to send toa foreign Court a g of coming 
war, delivered as a declaration of war at the foreign Ceurt, ia 
any instance in which advantage was to be gained by adhering 
to the principles of Baron Brunnow, Asa rule, a “* Declaration 


of War” is of precisely the same kind as those that were issued 
by Japan and by Russia respectively after the war had begun. 
Our declarations of war have been issued in a very solemn 
manner on the steps of the Royal Exchange. They warn all the 
King’s subjects of the fact of war, and prescribe to them the con- 
duct that it behoves them to follow in consequence. From time, 
place, and circumstance that cannot be regarded as intended to 
warn the threatened Power; and they have, in fact, in almost 
every instance been preceded by fierce fighting which has brought 
on the war, 








given way. The domination of 
Japan in Korea would have dupli- 
cated the dangers which already 
exist from England in the Persian 
Gulf and Germany in the Baltic. 


THE PosITion oF CHINA. 


Mr. D. W. Boulger, in an article 
on “The Neutrality of China” in 
the Contemporary Review, urges 
that the Chinese troops should 
occupy Manchuria when the Japan- 
ese drive the Russians north, which 
he regards as the probable issue 
of the war. China, he maintains, 
could do this without any breach of 
neutrality : 

Moreover, the Chinese Government 
can make a very good display of force. 
The foreign drilled army of Yuan-Shi- 




















Kai, the Viceroy of Pechihli, cannot, 





.after every deduction has been made for 
exaggeration, now nu uber less than 50,0090 
men, 
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Russian Troops on the March. 
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MEMORIES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Lapy RIBBLESDALE contributes to the April Mine- 
teenth Century a very interesting article describing a 
visit paid by herself and her husband to Mr. Gladstone 
in December, 1892. It is full of good stories and 
vivid touches :— 


At luncheon Mr, Gladstone complained seriously of the thin 
glass of the new tumblers, proved to demonstration by the one 
he had just tipped over smashing to atoms in his plate. Mrs. 
Drew tried to persuade him that they were a great improvement 
on the old thick ones, and dragged me into the controversy by 
asserting that they met with my unqualified approval. At this 
Mr. Gladstone said severely that he disputed my right to vote 
upon the subject, as I was not a ratepayer. I said I would 
willingly take up my abode there in order to be put upon the 
register if he would allow me to stay. He again scowled dis- 
approvingly of the tumbler, and said, ‘* My dear, it is an inju- 
dicious inference from a wineglass.” 


THE ONLY PRIVILEGE OF A LAUREATE, 


From this they wandered on to Tennyson, who, it appears, 
became a gourmet with advancing years, and latterly always had 
his own wine and his own dish, which nobody else was offered. 
Mr, Gladstone admitted having observed this with true pain. 
Tennyson once came unexpectedly to luncheon with our pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and on seeing cutlets and a chicken on the table 
remarked that it was the sort of luncheon one would get at any 
wayside inn. He was given the liver wing of the chioken, upon 
which he remarked : ‘* The liver wing is the only privilege a Poet 
Laureate gets.” Mr. Gladstone remarked that, though the 
devotion of his family had done its worst to spoil him, he could 
still tell a story against himself. A tourist was questioning his 
gardener about his master, and at last, having acquired as much 
information as he seemed likely to be able to get, said: ‘* Well, 
your master is a great man!” ‘A great man? He’s no great 
man ; he only keeps one man-servant, and he don’t sleep in the 
house.” Max Miller said that Tennyson latterly was better 
company after dinner than before; in this respect consolingly 
like many lesser men of my own acquaintance. 


THE MOST HEROIC RACE ON EARTH, 


Of the Montenegrins, Mr. Gladstone said that— 


They were the finest and most heroic race in the world, and 
that for four hundred years they had fought against superior 
Powers for their freedom. They had presented him with a 
sword, ‘‘ It was,” he said, ‘*no common sword, but one which 
looked as if it had drunk deep of human blood ;” and as he said 
this there was something almost Montenegrin in his tone and 
expression. He asked his guest if he knew where the worst 
roads in the world existed. Mr. L was not to be puzzled, 
and answered, ‘‘ In London.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Prime Minister, ‘‘the road at the bottom of 
Berkeley Square shook my poor bones to pieces in a four- 
wheeler the other day. Ugh! Ican feel it now ;” and at this 
he acted the screws and contortions his body had gone through 
in the bumping cab. 

Towards the end of breakfast Mrs. Drew’s pretty little two- 
year-old girl pattered in with naked feet. Her colouring was 
like a sun-ripened apricot, and her deep-set eyes gleamed blue 
from under her eyebrows. It was a fascinating sight to see her 
and her grandfather’s heads close together. He became most 
like a child of the two; and delighted even more than she did 
in their games with the black Spitz and the Jack-in-the-box 
which stood awaiting her on the table. There was no imitation 
fun about their play. 





A TEA-DRINKER. 


Tea was more than usually comforting that afternoon, and Mr. 
Gladstone, who is a tea-drinker, sat down snugly at the table. 
As he handed me the muffins, he said the person who takes the 
top piece is as self-denying as the man who chooses the leg of a 
chicken, 


OF REVIEWS. 


On hearing Ribblesdale say we had heard Mr. Jowett preach 
on Wesley in Westminster Abbey, he asked us eagerly how Mr. 
Jowett estimated Wesley’s intellectual qualities. Ribblesdal; 
answered that he put his character before everything else ; : 
which Mr, Gladstone added that, as an organiser, Wesley stood 
as high in his opinion as Ignatius Loyola ; his followers now 
numbered 12,000,000 at the minimum, and 20,000,000 at th: 
maximum. He agreed with Ribblesdale in his view that every 
thing Jowett said had distinction of its own, both in clearness o' 
thought and perfection of form. Ribblesdale quoted Mr 
Jowett’s remark that Wesley ‘‘ gave men hints which they neede:! 
and understood.” Mr. Gladstone apparently liked this, but hi 
disapproval was quite as marked when Ribblesdale ventured 1 
describe the Nonconformists’ religion as beatified common- 
sense. 

As the clock struck eleven Mr. Gladstone got up and bolte: 
from the room like a shot out of a gun, bidding good-night t 
nobody. I wondered if this rapid exit were his usual practice, 
and found that the retreat, though not usually so hurried, wa: 
always unceremonious. 


MR. HENRY NORMAN ON THE FUTURE OF 
MOTORING. 

In the course cf a “ Real Conversation” in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, recorded by Mr, William Archer, 
Mr. Henry Norman has something to say about the 
future of motoring. He confesses to being as con- 
fident of the speedy advent of “ the motor era” as he 
is that the sun will rise to-morrow. He is astounded, 
moreover, at the lack of imagination which makes 
people ridicule so obvious a forecast. 

‘* A cheap reliable motor will very soon be within the reach of 
men who have never been able to afford a horse. We are on 
the verge, let me tell you, of a great ‘boom’ inmotors, What 
a multitude of people are waiting for is this: a car of ten horse- 
power (it cannot climbs hills at a decent speed if it is less, and 
your average speed depends upon your speed up-hill), to carry 
either two people with luggage, or four people without, at a top 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour on the level, and a speed of 
ten miles an hour up a twelve per cent. hill : a car of very simple 
mechanism, the very best material and workmanship, absolute 
standardisation and interchangeability of parts, like an American 
rifle—so that in case of breakage you can telegraph for 
part No. 17, for instance, and put it in yourself with a screw- 
driver and a spanner ; a car with little noise and no vibration ; 
with both kinds of electric ignition, to avoid the most common 
cause of breakdown; a car, finally, that is really reliable—that 
can be counted on to run day in and day out, and remain equally 
serviceable, with due replacement of wearing parts, for many 
years, When that car comes it will be wanted immediately by 
thousands—every country doctor in the three kingdoms, for 
example, will want it.” 

W. A.: ‘And this marvel is to cost-—— P 

Mr. NorMAN: “It cannot cost less than £150, and it must 
not cost more than £200.” * 

W. A.: ‘Is there no car with these qualities, at this price, 
now?” 

Mr. NorMAN: ‘Not to my knowledge.” 
WA. ¢ sla 
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‘** And when will there be ? 

Mr. NorMAN: ‘Come for a drive with me this day three 
months !” ' 

Speaking of the Motor Car Act, Mr. Norman said 
he thought there never was an Act which bore so 
heavily on a particular class of the community, though 
he admits its necessity. 

It was absolutely necessary, in our own interest no less than 
in that of the public, that the ‘‘ road-hog” should be cleared off 
the roads. That will be effected by the compulsory numbering 
of the cars. You will find that it will stop 90 per cent. of the 
offences, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE ARMIES OF CHINA. 

CoLONEL GRANDPREY contributes to the second 
March number of the Revue de Paris a really interest- 
ing paper on the armies of China. The Colonel was 
formerly French Military Attaché to the French 
Legation, and may be taken to know what he is 
talking about. He puts the population of China 


‘proper, without counting Manchuria, Thibet, and 
Turkestan, at more than 420 millions of inhabitants, 
and he takes the startling view that this enormous 
mass would make first-rate raw material for an army, 
because the Chinaman is the same all over China. 








f vA le 


Lustige Blitter.) 








The Yellow Danger. 


The difference of dialects—of which so much has 
been made by other writers—ends, he says, at a 
comparatively short distance away from the sea. 

The Chinaman has an extraordinary vitality ; he 
has a large family, partly, no doubt, because of the 
hecessities of ancestor-worship, and he lives to a great 
age. Moreover, the Chinaman prospers quite regard- 
less of climate, whereas the Japanese, for instance, 
have found it difficult to colonise Formosa because 
it is too hot, and Yeso because it is too 
cold. China is capable, therefore, of having an 
army stronger physically than those of all neigh- 
bouring countries. The Chinese are splendid 
marchers, and get along very well on nothing 
but rice and_ tea. Moreover, the Chinaman 
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has no nerves unless he is an opium smoker, 
and as this is rather an expensive vice, the 
classes which would supply recruits for the 


army are practically free from it. This absence of 
nerves not only simplifies the medical service, but 
also renders the Chinaman indifferent to personal 
comfort. It is not necessary to protect him from 
mosquitoes, from heat, or from cold, and he never 
forgets his drill when he has once learnt it. Altogether 
he seems to be the most convenient soldier in the 
world, for he can sleep anywhere, and on anything, 
and at any time that it may be necessary for him 
to sleep. Public spirit and patriotism are practically 
unknown in China, though there have been of late 
years some symptoms of a change in that respect ; 
the army, therefore, appears to the general mass of 
Chinamen to be a band of parasites which costs much 
and produces no effect. Fraud and dishonesty is 
very rife in all the public services of China, and it is 
usual for the dishonest to hide their embezzlements 
by arson. The Ministry of Finance at Pekin regularly 
catches fire every two or three years. On the other 
hand, curiously enough, in commerce the Chinese are 
rather remarkable for their probity. 

It follows from all this that a Chinese army could 
be raised which would be a most potent military 
force, if it was commanded and led by officers who 
possessed the two gifts of imagination and accuracy, 
in which the Chinese are themselves deficient. 
Colonel Grandprey evidently hopes that China will 
in time be provided with such an army, for then—to 
use his own words—this vast country would no longer 
attract by its weakness the covetousness of foreigners, 
and so would cease to be a danger to the peace of the 
world. 


NEGLECTED WEI-HEI-WEI. 

THERE is an interesting article upon this British- 
Chinese port in the Fortnightly Review. The writer 
has a high opinion of the value of the place :— 

Possessing the only natural harbour in Chinese waters, north 
of the Yang-tse, within one day’s steam of the Peiho and the 
Korean capital, and less than six hours from the terminus of the 
great Siberian Railway, it seems impossible to exaggerate the 
military importance of its position. Commercially, what do we 
find? The neighbouring port of Chefoo, labouring under all 
the disadvantages of shallow water, bad communication with the 
interior, an unprotected roadstead, and Chinese administration, 
has an ever-increasing export trade. (Net value of the trade of 
the port, Tls.37,660, 510 for 1901, as against Tls.27,058, 328 for 
1900.) ; ’ 

It is a fine country, our portion of Shantung, and one not to 
be given away lightly (as some are foolish enough to suggest) 
to our friendly (?) German kinsfolk. 

The writer recommends that a drastic change 
should be instituted, and that England should at once 
set to work to carry out the following scheme :— 


(a) Commence the railway. 

(6) Arm the forts as designed. 

(c) Build a protected harbour for ten battleships. (This would 
be South of Liu-kung-tau, and would not interfere with the 
trade of Port Edward.) 

(a2) Move the garrison of Tientsin to Wei-hai-wei. 

(ec) Encourage the Chinese Fleet to look upon it as their 
Northern Port, 
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COLOURED LABOUR IN THE AFRICAN MINES. 


Sir H. H. Jounston contributed to the Journal of 
the African Society a valuable paper on the conditions 
of negro labour in South Africa. Evidently writing 
before the Chinese Ordinance had rendered the 
discussion acute, he says :— 


Had the supply of black labour from Portuguese South- 
East Africa, from the native settlements in Zululand, Natal, 
Eastern Cape Colony, Bechuanaland and Rhodesia been 
sufficient, there would have been no labour problem before 
the consideration of the Government and the public at the 
present time. But the needs of the mining centres in 
temperate South Africa and Rhodesia far exceed the eighty 
thousand negroes that now come to work in that branch of 
industry, On the other hand, the East and Central African 
Protectorates which might furnish the quota of labourers desired 
are also developing, especially in the direction of agriculture, 
and very strong local opposition is shown towards any recruiting 
by South Africa in these directions. The problem may be solved 
by throwing open South Africa to the British labourer, in 

reference to the temporary expedient of the Asiatic (? British 
ndian), or by inducements to work being offered to the 
Bechuana, Mashona, Zulu and Kaffir peoples, later on, no 
doubt, by that great increase in the negro populations of tropical 
Africa which all must hope to see under a long continuance of 
good .government. 


That the problem may be solved by the importation 
of British labour is the significant testimony by an 
expert. 

THE COMPOUND SYSTEM. 


Sir Harry describes some of the conditions under 
which negro labour works when employed by high- 
class firms at Kimberley and in the mines of the 
Rand :— 


The following is the dietary :—Indian corn meal, about 2lb. 
pes diem. (In the case of Mozambique and Quelimane boys, for 
ndian corn is substituted 1lb. of rice per diem.) Beans, about 
tlb. per week. Cofize, about 1lb. per week. -Meat, about 
1flb. per week. Kaffir beer, which is generally brewed from 
sorghum or maize, about 4 pints per week. Lime juice issued 
where required or asked for. The hours of labour average about 
ten per diem, with a rest on Sundays and sometimes on Saturday 
afternoons. 

The housing accommodation consists, for the most part, 
of compounds. These are usually barracks built in a hollow 
square, with means of egress facing the inside of the square, 
except for the main gateway. When in the compound the 
“boys” are practically under confinement, while undesir- 
able visitors are equally kept out. At any rate there is 
control over their goiugs and comings. The principal differ- 
ence between the native compounds of Johannesburg and 
Kimberley is that at the former place passes are issued which 
permit of free egress and ingress, whereas at Kimberley 
once the natives are engaged for service they are nat allowed to 
leave the compounds (which are much vaster in area, owing to 
the risk of theft of diamonds). It is also believed that by this 
compound system greater attention can be given to sanitation 
and to the checking of disease. According to the new 
municipal regulations in Johannesburg, sanitary arrangements 
are to be given very close attention, and various schemes are 
now under consideration for the comfort, religion, amusement, 
and, in some respects, the education of the negro workers, 


He thinks that the heavy mortality, which is due 
chiefly to pulmonary diseases, might be obviated if 
greater care were given to clothing and changes of 
clothing on coming from the hot and dusty mine to 
the cold wind on the surface. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ree 


THE CASE AGAINST CHINESE ‘LABOUR. 

THE Contemporary Review for April opens with a 
very effective and closely-reasoned summary of the 
case against Chinese Labour, from the pen of Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, M.P. 


WHY CHINESE ARE EXCLUDED. 


The Chinese, says Mr. Samuel, flourish in all 
climates, and cannot be assimilated :— 

It was a sound instinct in the people which, in every temperate 
country, without exception, to which the Chinese have made their 
way—in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, in New 
Zealand—has led, after bitter experience and long agitation, to 
their complete or almost complete exclusion. 

The fact that the Yellow Man will not be allowed 
to settle in the Transvaal in no way affects the argu- 
ment, as every Chinaman who is repatriated will be 
succeeded by another. 

WHITE LABOUR PRACTICABLE... 

Mr. Samuel states that there is no doubt whatever 
that white men could be profitably employed in the 
mines :— ‘ 

Is it possible to believe that, if gold mining can be profitably 
pursued, with white labour, under the less favourable conditions 
of America, cheap coloured labour should be an indispensable 
necessity under the easier conditions of the Rand ? 


Moreover, where white men have been employed 
in the Rand mines since the war they have proved a 
success, and an extension of this, leaving to the 
blacks only the underground work, would make the 
present complement of 70,000 Kaffirs sufficient. 


THE RANDLORDS’ REAL MOTIVES, 

The real objection is two-fold. In the first place, white 
labour with white methods would involve a re-modelling of the 
industrial organisation that would demand much thought and 
much exertion ; and the natural indolence of mankind is such 
that managers and engineers, who have been accustomed to work 
with one form of cheap coloured labour, when that runs short 
instinctively prefer to seek some other form of cheap coloured 
labour rather than undertake the complete recasting of their 
methods which the substitution of whites would involve. The 
second motive operates even more powerfully. White labour, 
even though it be obtainable, even though it be economical, is 
not desired, owing to the fact that the Trade Union and Ballot 
are feared by the mine-owners. 

THE RETARDATION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Chinese Labour Ordinance nullifies one of the 
justifications of the war :— 

The safety of a grant of self-government largely depends upon 
the existence in the electorate of a majority of British over 
Boers. There was full recognition of this situation during and. 
after the war. British settlement was to be encouraged. The 
Yeomanry were invited to become farniers. An organisation 
was formed to promote the emigration of English women to 
South Africa, It was felt that it was essential above all to 
counterbalance the existing preponderance and the rapid natural 
growth of the Boer population. Yet, now that there is an 
economic attraction to British workmen, needing no artificial 
stimulus, no State grants, no organisation by societies, the 
British Government deliberately acquiesces in the door being 
shut in the face of its own people. And while on the one hand 
it preclules a movement which is indispensable to the political 
stability of the Transvaal, on the other hand it substitutes for it 
another movement which will introduce fresh complications into 
a position already complex enough. 


Finally, the conditions of serfage in which the Chinese 
will live are repugnant to British ideas and principles. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


CHINESE SOUTH AFRICA. 

“A BriTIsH CoLoNist” contributes to a recent 
Contemporary Review a very useful article, summing 
up “ British Rule in the Transvaal” as it exists on the 
eve of the introduction of Chinese labour :— 

Until South Africa is left severely alone to evolve order out 
of chaos ; to manage its own population, both black and white ; 
in other words, until South Africa is permitted to attempt the 
solution of its own problems unhampered by outside views, the 
progress of this vast compound unit of the Empire cannot be 
expected to proceed along the line of least resistance, in con- 
formity with the natural trend of its evolution. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S FOUR PARTIES. 

He defines four distinct South African Parties, 
apart from the capitalists: the new Labour Party, the 
British who were in South Africa before the war, the 
farmers (British and Boer), and the.newcomers. The 
word “ progressive ” has no political meaning outside 
Cape Colony. 

Extravagance he defines as the worst accusation 
against the present régime :-— 

THE OVERCROWDED DEPARTMENTS. 

The expenditure under British rule is grossly in excess of what 
it was under the Kruger régime. It is said that every Depart- 
ment employs many more clerks now than formerly, though the 
gold output is now much less and the public is less well served. 
Mr, Wybergh’s Department was a case in point. Of all the 
Departments which demanded local knowledge on the part of 
the employees, to ensure administrative success, the Mines 
Department, Mr. Wybergh’s, required it most. Yet, through no 
fault of Mr. Wybergh, his Department was saddled with 
numbers of newcomers, utterly ignorant of everything that 
would have made them of any use in so technical a Department. 
Hundreds are to be found in the various departments who have 
come to the country since the war, looking for the plums which 
others had the pluck, manhood and endurance to fight for 
through a long and arduous campaign. There are thousands of 
those who fought through the war, and thus helped to win the 
country, who are now left stranded. 


Apparently this is due to Lord Milner personally, 
for the writer says :— 
His tenacity to his opinions and to his aims are both carried 


- so far that this very strength of character becomes on occasion a 


source of weakness, inasmuch as it sometimes misleads him, The 
other failing to which I must allude is, perhaps, best described 
as a disinclination to offend political and social friends by declin- 
ing to provide billets for their poor young relatives. Thanks to 
this disinclination, the Departments upon which his administra- 
tion depends so much for its success, and upon which his own 
reputation as an administrator consequently more or less depends, 
are seriously handicapped by a large proportion of useless, inex- 
perienced officials. 
THE CHINESE A FAILURE, 

The “British Colonist” declares “that South 

Africa should be a white man’s country is precisely 


-sthe very last thing the capitalists desire,” and he 


makes it quite clear that the alleged attempt to employ 
white men in the mines was a fraud. But though 
they are getting their way in the matter of Chinese, they will 
yet find that this will lead to more trouble than they foresee. 
Unskilled Chinamen at £4 a month, with rations, will be far 
less of an economic success than they anticipate; but then they 
will hide this fact unless the results are beyond hiding, as they 
will prefer to put up with having to deprive their shareholders 
of a considerable section of their dividends rather than replace 
the non-voting Chinaman (granting for the sake of argument 
that they get him) with the voting white man. 
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““CHINESE LYTTELTON.” 

“CHINESE GORDON” was a title of honour, but 
probably not even the warmest supporters of the 
present Colonial Secretary would like to see his name 
handed down to posterity as “Chinese Lyttelton.” 
There is a sketch, accompanied by a coloured car- 
toon, in C. B. Fry's Magazine, by “ Paladin,” of 
Alfred Lyttelton as the first of Outdoor Men, which 
helps to deepen the sense of the irony of events 
which compels this charming and humane character 
to be implicated in so grievous a blot on British 
humanity as the Chinese Ordinance. The writer 
quotes a Liberal ex-Minister, who said that Mr. 
Balfour was a man with only one friend in the House 
of Commons-—a friend who is “ta very noble and 
gracious character.” That friend is Alfred Lyttelton. 
The writer proceeds concerning Mr. Lyttelton :— 

His nature is of that sweet and modest order which endears 
itself to men of all views, and spiritualises and consecrates the 
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British Lion Chinese Style. 
CoLoniaL SECRETARY: “ You'll find it very becoming to you, sir.” 
atmosphere of the sometimes sordid arena of party conflicts. 
He is a good man, holding his honour dear and keeping his soul 
pure. No breath of slander has tarnished his fair record, no 
whisper of calumny has touched his quiet fame. Men know 
that here is one who never stooped to do a mean action, and 


who has never trafficked in questionable things. He has 
** arrived ” by a clean path. 
There is something of the mystic in his appearance. Tall, 


lean, pale of countenance, with thin straight lips inclined to 
primness, and with large, steady eyes under white, overhanging 
brows, and a slight stoop in his shoulders as he paces quietly 
and solitarily about the lobby, he suggests to one a monk 
‘escaped from his cloister, donning for awhile the costume of the 
modern world as he goes to and fro studying the little lives of 
men, 

One is tempted to reflect that, as his predecessor 
embodied the commercial “push” of his nation, Mr. 
Lyttelton represents its love of sport ; for he believes 


in the moral worth and spiritual significance of 
games. 


But he does not believe in sport as an end in 
itself. 
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WHY WE ARE INVADING TIBET. 

In the World To-day for March W. T. Stead con- 
tributes a paper on the [ritish Expedition to Tibet. 
Mr. Stead dismisses the usual excuse of Tibetan 
failure to comply with the Trade Treaty between 
[India and China :— 

To begin with, the trade of Tibet is a triviality, and the 
money expended on Colonel Younghusband’s expedition would 
swallow up many times the profit that could be gained from 
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unlimited intercourse between India and Tibet for many years 
to come. The real motive, it is hardly disguised, is the old 
bogey of Russian aggression. There is nothing to prove that 
any Russian envoy has ever penetrated to Tibet. There is 
indeed very great reason to believe that the Russians have been 
foiled as much as the English in their attempts to enter that 
mysterious city of the Grand Llama. Even if some Buddhist 
who happened also to be a Russian subject should have made 
his way into the jealously guarded capital, that is no reason for 
despatching an armed force to invade the country. Tibet does 
not lie within the sphere of influence either of Russia or of 
England. It lies within the sphere of influence of China, 
Even if a Russian agent were established at Lassa, of which 
there is no question, it would in no way justify a hostile expedi- 
tion on our part. India has never in the course of her history 
been invaded from Tibet. If any hostile action were contem- 
plated from that quarter, it would be much more likely to be 
hatched at Peking than at St. Petersburg ; and it is at Peking, 
rather than at Lassa, that any preventive action should best be 
taken. 





LORD CURZON AND THIBET. 

THE Thibet Mission or Expedition—whichever may 
be the right name for it—naturally continues to cause 
anxiety to the French allies of Russia, and the con- 
tinuation of M. Bérard’s comments on the subject 
in the first March number of the Revue de Paris 
possesses a certain importance. 

M. Bérard attempts to throw light upon the mys- 
terious negotiations between St. Petersburg and 
Lhassa, and he believes that the revelations of a 
certain M, Ular exercised a deciding influence on 
the mind of Lord Curzon. This gentleman took the 
view that when the Government of India annexed the 
district of Ladak, which was incontestably a part of 
Thibet, the Dalai Lama became from thenceforward a 
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mortal enemy of England. Further annexations on the 
part of India increased, if possible, the indignation of 
the Dalai Lama, or, rather, of the governing powers 
behind the throne at Lhassa, who saw their dream of 
a kind of pan-Buddhism, extending all over Man- 
churia, Burmah, Mongolia, Turkestan, and other vast 
areas, considerably interfered with. Hence the 
rapprochement with Russia, which was clearly .forced 
upon Lhassa by the impotence of Pekin. 

Later on M, Ular explained that China and Russia 
had agreed to share in future the protection of 
Thibet—Russia undertaking military control, while 
China took charge of administration and commerce. 
Most significant of all, the Dalai Lama conferred upon 
the Tsar the official title enjoyed for two centuries by 
the Manchu Emperors of China, namely “ Lord and 
Guardian of the Gifts of the Faith.” This made the 
Tsar into a sort of Buddhist Charlemagne, and turned 
the Dalai Lama himself into a mere Viceroy of Russia. 

M. Bérard goes on to say that there were signs that 
Lord Curzon realised the unfortunate effects of the 
annexation of Sikkim by India, and even contemplated 
at one time the restoration to Thibet of certain dis- 
tricts, but he soon became converted to stronger 
measures, M. Bérard pays a tribute to the moderation 
and good faith of the British Government in London, 
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who did not fail to discuss matters in a friendly spirit 
with St. Petersburg, but he makes it clear that the 
effect of what he calls “the Curzonian Imperialism ” 
will be to bring about a Russian advance in another 
direction, or, rather, that that would have been the 
effect if the war with Japan had not broken out. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE SECRET OF UNIVERSAL HAPPINESS. 

A RECENT number of the Vouvelle Revue contains a 
most striking and important article by M. Novikoff, 
in which he expounds a truly noble idea of uni- 
versal happiness. He begins by asserting that it 
is a fundamental error—as, indeed, Mr. Balfour has 
already pointed out—to believe that the wealth of one 
nation can be increased at the expense of the 
wealth of another nation, and it is equally 
an error to suppose that wealth can be increased 
by destroying it by means of bloated armaments 
and war. ‘The real truth is that wealth can only be 
increased by the most rational and most complete 
exploitation of the resources of our globe. 


WITH THE UPPER CLASSES? NO, 

How, then, is this association to be realised practic- 
ally? M. Novikoff believes that the initiative in each 
country ought to belong, but does not actually, to 
the aristocracy, the governing and cultivated class, 
which always ought to be, even if it is not, in the van 
of progress. War is responsible for the perverted 
notion, which he admits is common in aristocracies, 
that to take wealth produced by others is honourable, 
while to produce wealth is shameful and degrading. 

WITH THE MIDDLE CLASSES ? 

M. Novikoff has even less hopes of the middle 
classes, who are hypnotised by the terror of Socialism, 
and he declares that the object of Socialism —namely, 
‘0 give to each inhabitant of each planet an existence 
worthy of man—is the beginning and the ending of 
all political wisdom, while the means proposed, 
namely, collectivism, is pure madness. The solution 
of the social question, he says, is not only possible 
with individualism, but is only realisable by it. But 
30 long as the present international anarchy endures, 
30 long will the social question be insoluble, 

THE NEW SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY. 

M. Novikoff is driven to conclude that salvation 
will come from the working classes—from them will 
come that federation of the civilised world 
which, when it is realised, will produce one state 
so perfect that no one will want to change 
its institutions. Already the dominating Powers on 
the globe are reduced to nine—namely, Germany, 
England, Austria, China, the United States, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Russia, and the pretended interests 
which divide them are merely phantoms created by 
the ignorance of statesmen. But from where will the 
initiative come? It will come, he says, from that 
Government which will be the first to abandon the 
metaphysical distractions of diplomacy in order to 
consider the real, concrete interests of its citizens. 
He goes on to consider the great Powers in order. 
Regretfully he admits that his own country, Russia, 
is the least promising of all. England also he 
rejects, in spite of the deep and ancient feeling 
of justice displayed by her citizens, Although she 
is the freest country in the world, yet owing to the 
extraordinary narrow-mindedness of her statesmen 
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there is, unfortunately, little hope that she will take 
this magnificent initiative. He has some hopes of 
Germany and some of the United States, though he is 
greatly troubled by the latter country’s recent incur- 
sion into a policy of conquest. 

WHO WILL BEGIN? 

On the whole, it is on France and Italy, the two 
great Latin nations, that he bases his greatest hopes. 
Italy, he says, is the only modern nation whose 
public law is based on the principle of nationalities. 
Union would come about by a simultaneous dis- 
armament of the Powers, which would place the 
European States in a position analogous to that of 
the forty-five Republics which form the great federa- 
tion of the United States. Such difficult questions 
as that of Alsace-Lorraine would be settled by a 
plébiscite of the inhabitants. 





SHALL THE PUBLICANS BE COMPENSATED ? 

Mr. ARTHUR SHERWELL contributes to the Jnde- 
pendent Review an article entitled “ First Principles of 
Temperance Reform,” in which he lays down the 
following principles :— 

The profits in any scheme of public management must go to 
the State, and be used for State purposes. But some deduction 
from those profits may quite legitimately be made—if made by 
the State itself—for the purpose of providing those counter- 
attractions to the public-house which are now universally recog- 
nised as an integral part of a satisfactory scheme of reform. The 
grants for this purpose must, however, be made by the State ; 
and they must be fixed in ratio to population, and not in propor- 
uon to profits earned. Such an arrangement would effectually 
safeguard the interests of Temperance, while the provision of 
such counter-attractions would materially advance those inter- 
ests, by meeting one of the most real deficiencies in our existing 
social arrangements. Until this deficiency is met the attractive- 
ness of the public-house cannot be effectively challenged, nor 
can we look for a great change in popular habits. 


THE COMING LEGISLATION, 


Mr. Sherwell predicts that the Government will 
not bring in a Compensation Bill during the present 
Session. .The most they are likely to attempt will be 
a Suspensory Bill, restricting the action of the magis- 
trates, pending the introduction of a Compensation 
Bill. It was to meet this situation that the National 
Temperance Manifesto was issued. Compensation is 
only justifiable under the following conditions :— 

(1) That all the money required should be raised from the 
trade, and should not pass through the National Exchequer. 

(2) That such scheme of compensation should leave undis- 
turbed the present full and unfettered discretion of the licensing 
magistrates in respect of (a) applications for new licences, and 
(6) the renewal or transfer of existing licences ; and that the 
discretionary power of the licensing magistrates should be ex- 
tended to all classes of licences. 

_ (3) That a definite date should be fixed when all compensa- 
tion should cease. 

(4) That no limit be placed on the amount of reduction that 
might be made. 

_(5) That any new licences that may be issued should be 
distinctly debarred from any claim to compensation in case of 
subsequent non-renewal. 

(6) That such scheme should effectually clear the ground, and 
leave the way open for further reforms, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SLAV. 

THE Fortnightly Review for March contains a very 
interesting speculative article by Dr. Emil Reich on 
“The Slav and his Future.” The article was written 
before ‘the outbreak of war, but is all the more 
instructive for that. 


EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 


Reviewing Russia’s marvellous expansion, Dr. 
Reich comments that immense territorial conglome- 
rations and vast throngs of population have not 
usually gone far in the making of history. He main- 
tains that Russia is incapable of seriously menacing 
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the peace of Europe from a military point of view. 
There has been a tendency to exaggerate the grounds 
of hostility that exist between England and Russia. 
Dr. Reich practically justifies Russia in the present 
war by saying that, sooner or later, she must acquire 
an ice-free and open port on the Pacific Ocean. 

Russia’s future, he predicts, “ will be fully occupied 
with her colonial, industrial, social, and_ political 
development, and if we may judge from historic 
precedent, her social growth will of necessity precede 
her political development.” 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS’ ENDURANCE, 


Dr. Reich, dealing with the military question, 
makes the following comparison between the loss- 
bearing endurance of Russia’s soldiers and the 
Italians :-— 

At the battle of Zorndorf (1758), 45 per cent. of the Russian 


army was left upon the field, and the losses at Kunersdorf 
(1759) were equally heavy. Here are the percentages of Russian 
casualties in several other famous engagements :—Austerlitz 
(1805), 15 per cent.; Eylau (1807), 28 per cent. ; Friedland 
(1807), 24 per cent. ; Borodino (1812), 31 per cent. ; Warsaw 
(1831), 18 per cent. ; Inkermann (1854), 24 per cent. ; Plevna 
(I.) (1877), 28 per cent. ; Plevna (II.), 28 per cent. ; Plevna 
(III.), 17 per cent. Observe now the Italian lists, and the 
striking contrast which they show ?—St. Lucia (1848), 2 per 
cent. ; Custozza (1848), 1°2 per cent. ; Mortara (1829), 2°2 per 
cent. ; Novara (1849), 5 per cent. ; Solferino (1859), 8 per 
cent. ; Custozza (1866), 4 per cent. He claims, however, that 
Russian generalship has not hitherto so distinguished itself. 


THE RENASCENCE OF POLAND, 


Part of his article is devoted to Poland, which he 
declares is very much alive as a national unit. 


Poland will, perhaps, some day take up towards Germany the 
same position which Hungary has taken up towards Austria, and 
we may witness the formation of a Polono-German dualism, o1 
the same lines as the present Austro-Hungarian dualism, in 
which the union is only maintained in external relations, 


Dr. Reich’s characterisation of the women of Poland 
is worth quoting :— 

Of all Poland’s shortcomings, the greatest is her woman. 
Her appearance is generally enough to carry all before her 
Eler beauty is, as a rule, of the type which the French have si 
expressively called the fausse muigre; she has flashing eyes anc 
very much of the grace of the women of France, but with a 
deeper current of passion. To set off her beauty she has, as a 
rule, a wealth of brilliant and engaging conversation, which is 
irresistible when it flows in her own melodious language, with 
its magnificent cadences. . Liszt has said that the only safety 
from the sorcery of the Polish liquid 7, as spoken by a Polish 
woman, is in flight. The love, the necessity for intrigue, which 
is part of the being of every Slav, is carried to a fine art by the 
Polish woman. But all her power of fascination is counter- 
balanced by an absolute lack of any capacity for her household 
duties. She is not like the Frenchwoman, who can be always 
charming without disdaining the cares and troubles of her own 
ménage. The existence of the Polish woman istruly that of a 
butterfly ; never did a proverbial expression find a better appli- 
cation. She is brilliant, dazzlingly brilliant and captivating in 
the sa/on, and at times heroically brave, even on the battlefield. 
But for the hum-drum existence of every day, which noutishes 
the stamina of a nation, she has no aptitude. 





THE Journal of the African Society, which was founded 
in memory of Mary Kingsley, contains much valuable 
reading this month. Sir Harry Johnston’s paper on 
“ Negro Labour in South Africa,” and the editor’s pro- 
posal to wipe all insects out of our planet, are elsewhere 
noticed. The Rev. R. H. Nassau treats of the philosophy 
of fetichism, and insists that it is not true that African 
tribes worship the actual material objects in which the 
spirits are supposed to be confined. Mr. A. Johnston 
marks out fresh fields for African railways, The reform 
of education by the French Governor in Southern 
Senegal is noted with pleasure. Classical education is 
to be discontinued, and instruction given in recent 
history and French. The girls will be taught the simple 
laws of health and the proper care of young children. 
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{HE FUTURE OF GERMANY. working for Germany’s future welfare is her intellec- 
1estion Dr. Emit Rercn’s articles on the futures of  ‘uality. j ban de 
los ; European nations are continued in the April Fort. The systematic thoroughness with which everything is carried 
€ 10ss- . abe rie _ out in the world of intellect is almost inconceivable. When 
d the nightly, He says that the greatest force w hich is anyone has been compelled for years to make use of German 
books, he will begin to realise the immense labour which has 
Russian been done by Germans in the organisation of knowledge. From 
nersdorf his earliest years the German youth, whatever degree of learning 
Dijteinn he may eventually be meant to attain, is at any rate taught to 
usterlitz learn systematically. He is never permitted to specialise in any 
iedland subject until he has a complete grasp of generalities, in order 
Warsaw that he may have in his mind at least a sense of the proportion 
Plevna of what he has to learn. 
rating INTELLECT ON THE SEA. 
ey = Germany carries this quality into her military and 
2°2 per naval preparations. 
» 8 per Every month witnesses the publication of some new book on 
er, that naval tactics, naval construction, or naval history, and no pains 
are being spared in order that Germans may make the most 
minute and searching study of all that appertains to an exhaus- 
tive and practical knowledge of everything that is requisite to a 
ch he first-class navy. The drift of all this busy, unflagging prepara- 
Fi tion can hardly be doubtful.. For fifty years there was the same 
hum of an army making ready, the same keen attention to 
ny the military affairs, the same drilling of soldiers and training of 
ia, and officers before Germany hurled herself irresistibly upon France, 
sm, O1 full of sanguine confidence in her success. In the same manner 
sm, in there can be no doubt that Germany is arming herself with 
patient, calculating, and laborious perseverance for the day 
: when she shall at last feel ready to throw down the gauntlet of 
land defiance in the face of England. 
oman. THE ELBE-TRIESTE CANAL, 
> her He regards a canal between the Elbe and Trieste 
ee as the greatest of Germany’s ambitions. But it is a 
with mistake to suppose that Austria has lost all resisting 
, aS a power. Germany’s effort to Teutonise Alsace-Lorraine, 
lich is says Dr. Reich, have been a failure. Her ambitions 
Ae ia now turn towards Holland, but she has nothing to 
olish offer the Dutch worth having, except pecuniary 
which compensation. 
y the 
Inter- THE CURSE OF THE BUREAUCRAT, 
_ Of Germany’s defects, Dr. Reich says :— 
sdb It is difficult to believe, judging from the past, that the 
of a Germans will ever be able to mature that ideal development of 
ppli- both man and woman which alone can be considered as the 
ig in palm and prize of the highest form of civilisation. The German 
eld. woman, in spite of many a great national quality, has so far not 
ishes given proof or hopes justifying us in the assumption that she 
will in her proper sphere create the same charm of graceful 
idealism that so many German intellectual men have succeeded 
in creating in the sphere of intellectual idealism. More serious 
ded still is the deficiency of the Germans in that they have 
ible suffered their whole political life to be officialised and thus 
on Byzantinised. 
oro- Even within the last thirty years. they have, outside Bismarck, 
ere “4 produced not a single great political personality. We see a 
phy number of hard, steady, and honest workers ; but not a single 
great personality. The over-bureaucratisation of the whole of 
9 political life in Germany leaves, as a rule, little elbow-room for 
the the growth of free, untrammelled, and elastic forces. Rome 
ton owed her greatness chiefly, as does England in our own time, to 
aaa the great number of men who, unfettered by any bureaucratic 
ern : routine, devoted all their strength to the great political and 
is social problems of their country. Germany, therefore, runs the 
ent : = great danger of quickening but little the onward march of 
ple women towards the ideal, and of paralysing the resources of her 
The Latest Portrait of the Kaiser. men by subjecting them to an excessive bureaucratism, 
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“BRITAIN’S APPEAL TO THE GODS.” 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE AS Poet. 


THERE is an amusing contribution in the Wineteenth 
Century from the hand of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
It is inspired by what Mr. Carnegie regards as our 
unreasonableness in being dissatisfied with the good 
things we have got, and in always asking for more. 
In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Carnegie says :— 

My aim has been to show your countrymen how absurdly 
grasping they are, how unreasonable, Never has the world seen 
such a nation, and there is much excuse for the feeling that 
britain is entitled to continue to inherit the earth. She still 
wants more, when what surprises everyone conversant with her 
position is how she ever succeeded in getting and doing so much, 
I am impressed every time I look into the figures. 

And he proceeds with his invo¢ations :— 

Hear us! hear us! mighy Jove, and ye dread gods who dwell 
upon Olympus. 

Mark ye, our Foreign Commerce is only £993,363,000 per 
year. 

Chorus.—Ungrateful favourite of the gods !. It never was so 
great either in Imports or Exports,. No nation ever approached 
it in amount. er capita it is £21 10s, France has only 
£8 Us. od. ; Germany, £8 63. 8d. ; United States, £6 3s. 

Neptune, great god of the Sea, and thou, Triton the 
Trumpeter ! 

Mark ye, guardians of Britannia’s rule over the waves, our 
Shipping is only 16,600,090 tons. 

Chorus.—Insatiate greed! It never was so great and is 
constantly increasing. All the other nations combined have 
not as much. Beware lest thine ingratitude offend the gods. 
Think not that one nation can long continue to possess more 
than all others. Thy fleets shall increase, though thy world’s 
share may fall as new nations grow. Thou wert first; now 
others build ships and must share with thee. 

Midas, great king of Gold, help us ! 

Our National Wealth is only £11,805,000,000. 

Chorus.—To none of thy sister nation; has so much been given 
fer capita, and to none, even to the largest, sich sum in the 
aggregate. Only the American Union, forty-five nations com- 
bined, exceeds thine hoard, but even it—thy child beloved of 
the gods—has much less fer capita. 

O Jupiter, and all the gods together, listen to our prayer : 

Explain to us why in nothing do we increase as fast as our 
rivals, This is the main source of all our woe. 

Chorus—Because to thee the favour of the gods was first 
given, and continued till thy cups were full and running over. 
In recent years what thy brimming cups could not hold has 
necessarily been bestowed upon other lands. What they get 
lessens not thy store—far otherwise. “ Thou sharest their pros- 
perity. To thee the gods have placed under tribute the nations of 
the earth : none escapes. Rejoice therefore in the rapid advance- 
ment of the world, for upon this thine own undiminished pros- 
perity assuredly depends. Thou must decline if the world prospers 
not. If it prosper, thou prosperest. Not even the gods can 
make thy tiny cups hold and supply what the world requires, 
covering as these do only one hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles. The cups of others must be used, chiefly those of 
thine own race across the sea, or the world would suffer. Re- 
proach not the fates because thy cups are small. They cannot 
now be enlarged. Thy kingdom is almost developed to its 
limit. None has ever approached it in development. Cease to 
be as children crying for the moon. 

Mightiest of the mighty, dread Jupiter ! 

Reveal to us our destiny, lest we despair! If it be impossible 
that we in our island can increase materially over present figures 
—pronounced by the gods as filling our cups—either in popula- 
tion, manufactures, shipping, or commerce, and therefore in 
wealth, as compared with nations of larger area and population, 
these musi soon dwarf us, and our race, chief favourite hitherto 
with the gods, foremost and commanding in the world, fall to 
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the base and abject rear, and become, as one soothsayer has 
proclaimed, ‘‘a fifth-rate power.” Save us, preserve us, O 
Jupiter ! 

Chorus,—Fear not, Hervic Mother of the conquering strain. 
No such destiny for thy race impends. Prime favourite of the 
gods in the past, prime favourite still, prime favourite still to 
be. To thy race in the future have the gods assigned sovereign 
sway and masterdom over all the earth. The mother member 
thou, all others thy children, none so beloved, so revered as 
thou, none so proud, so happy in her destiny as she of the 
sceptred isle, whom Albion loves so deeply and guards so well. 
Be of good cheer and of stout heart. Let this suffice : trust the 
gods. Farewell! 
' Stay! Stay! 
shall we do? 

Muta, goddess of silence, floated above. No audible respons: 
came, but the babbling air seemed to s, read abroad in whisper- 
ing sounds—‘‘ Seek to know no more ; how all is to be wrough 
lieth upon the lap of the gods ; to the one mortal who has pre- 
sumed to forecast their plans we waft’ this message: ‘Thy lip: 
are sealed.’ ” 

So keeps the mortal his own sweet reveries, happy in the know- 
ledge that for his native land all is well, since all is to be bette: 
than yet has been, which is saying much, and for his race—th: 
English-speaking race (language makes race)—its future is far to 
surpass its past. To it the gods have decreed the leadership of 
the world for the good of the world. The day of its power is 
not afar. There be many who read these lines who shall behold 
its dawn. 


Let us know more? How? When? What 


THE LOST ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. H. Hamitton Fyre contributes a brief but 
interesting and suggestive article under this title to 
the Fortnightly Review. He deplores the lack of 
skilled direction and leadership in the affairs of the 
State. It is the vice of Democracy that a country 
cannot really govern itself. The mass of the people 
can at best merely take an interest in the affairs of 
their country. 

The task of Government is that of the Man not of 
the Mass, and Palmerston in this respect is Mr. Fyfe’s 
ideal, for he was the least party of party leaders, and 
never a slave to the machine :— 

We shall never recover the lost art of Government until there 
arrive upon the political scene men who have strong ideas of 
their own as to what is needful for the health of the State, who 
will put these ideas clearly and fearlessly before the nation, and 
who are ready to carry them into effect without respect of persons 
or personal interests. Let such men arrive to make a union 
between the principles of Democracy and Aristocracy, and we 
may yet accomplish safely the heavy task that lies before us, of 
re-shaping all our institu‘ions to fit the altered features of a new 
age. 

THE VICE OF COMPROMISE. 

It used to be said that the genius of English statecraft lay in 
compromise. A more damnable doctrine was never taught. It 
is the curse of compromise which is upon England to-day. In 
matters of small importance a certain amount of give-and-take 
is useful. But to juggle with vital principles, because you have 
not backbone enough to stand or fall by your own view—that is 
at once the most despicable and the most dangerous course for 
governing men to pursue. 





IN Temple Bar is an interesting biographical article 
on Mlle. de Montpensier, Princess d’Orléans, who had the 
treble distinction of nearly marrying Lauzun, of having 
refused Charles II. of England, and of being perhaps the 
only woman of her time not more or less branded—and 
deservedly so—with the Scarlet Letter. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


‘*ALIEN LAND IN LONDON.” 

Mr. G- R. Sims contributes to the Strand the first 
of a series of papers, entitled “Off the Track in 
London,” and beginning with “ Alien Land” in East 
London, almost exclusively inhabited by the Jews. 
From Commercial Street and Morgan Street he comes 
suddenly upon “a page of the old Orient bound up in 
the book of modern Western life.” 

Here is a building which is fitly labelled ‘‘ The Oriental 
Bazaar.” You are in London, but you might be in Cairo or 
Mogador. The bazaar or ‘‘ market” is reached from the street 
by deep flights of steps. It is open to the sky, and beyond it 
and above it is a street of houses, and a roadway along which 
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SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 
By Max Norpbav. 

In the Cosmopolitan for March Max Nordau thus 
puts the case for Socialism :— 

The critics of Socialism are probably right whea they declare 
it is absurd. But absurdity never hindered the continuance and 
the spreading of any movement which had its origin in strong 
Whatever is absurd in Socialism will 
interpreted as 
It will, 


instincts and emotions. 
remain an empty word, and will be either 
symbolical or simply allowed to drop into oblivion. 
however, act as an impulse and force, and bring about better 
conditions of life among mankind. This, one can _ safely 
prophesy, for in spite of its theoretical absurdity it has already, 
in thirty years, wrought greater ameliorations than all the 

wisdom of statesmen and 

philosophers of thousands 




















By courtesy of the “ Strand Magazine. 7) 


An Oriental Bazaar in London. 


flit now and again Eastern women with gay-coloured shawls 
over their heads. 

The ‘‘shops ” of the market are built in little recesses. In 
these sit silent Oriental figures—the dealers. Most of the day’s 
business is over. There are only a few loiterers, and the men 
and women who keep the little shops sit silent and emotionless 
as the Arabs among their unsold wares. 


‘He bears witness to the decent and orderly behaviour 
of the Jewish immigrant, and contrasts it forcibly 
with what goes on in the adjoining purlieus of English 
vice and crime. 





THE close of the battle at Modder River is described 
in Longman’s with wonderful vividness by Captain A, O. 
Vaughan. Along with A Linesman, he may be regarded 
as one of the two fighters in the South African War who 
were at the same time brilliant writers. 


YUM 





ol years. 

He gives the fol- 
lowing interesting ac- 
count of socialistic in- 
stitutions in Germany 
— assurance against 
sickness and accident 
and workmen’s old- 
age pensions, (in all 
cases dollars have 
been put into English 
money) :— 

Insurance against illness 
is obligatory for every 
workman who does not 
earn more than £100 a 
year. For servants it is 
optional. It guarantees 
the person assured the 
following advantages : free 
medical advice, in case of 
incapacity for work, from 
the third day of the illness, 
either.in daily allowance 
equal to fifty per cent. of 
the wages, or free care in 
a hospital and twenty-five 
per cent. of the wage to 
the family. If the patient 
dies, twenty times the 
amount of the daily wage 
is given for funeral ex- 
penses. The wife of every 
workman at each birth is 
given for four weeks the 
daily sick allowance. The patient has the right to this allowance 
for twenty-six weeks. If he has not recovered at the expiry of 
that time, he is accorded the invalid’s pension, either tem- 
porarily or permanently. The assurance premiums are paid 
one-third by the employer and two-thirds by the workman. 

Old-age assurance is obligatory for wage-earners who earn 
up to £100, optional for workmen and employees whose wages 
do not exceed £150. The State adds £2 Ios. to the premium 
of each person assured. The remainder of the premium is paid 
by the employer and the workman, each one-half. The old-age 
pension, which depends upon and is proportionate to the 
amount of wage, anounts to at least £9 5s. 4d., with a 
maximum of £22 Ios. 

In New Zealand, where the pension is granted as a 
right to all possessing less than a certain amount of 
property (subject to certain conditions as to character, 
length of residence, etc.), the maximum pension 


is £18. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TABLE TALK. 
Mr. H. W. Lucy contributes to Cornhill a sketch 
of his visit to “the city of magnificent distances.” 
He describes the Congressional Library as the most 
beautiful building of the kind in the world. Record- 
ing his impressions of a visit to the White House, he 
says that the qualities of culture, eloquence and 
magnetism which have made the American Ambas- 
sador in this country famous are, one is agreeably 
surprised to find, enlarged in the President. Seated 
with a small group of statesmen and travellers— 


the rough rider in whom foreign nations have come to recognise 
a statesman of highest rank disclosed the scholar versed alike 
in ancient and modern literature. In its variety, grasp of 
subject, out-of-the-way knowledge, and its evidence of marvel- 
lous memory, the table-talk of the President reminds me more 
of Mr. Gladstone’s than of any man I have known. 


He finds time for his voluminous and multifarious 
reading in using up odd ten minutes and quarters of 























Life. 
° ‘An American Cartoon of the President. 
Mr. RoosEvett: ‘‘ The Country calls me.” 

an hour, with occasional wakening at early hours to 
find a volume by his bedside. In the course of 
conversation, the President is reported as emphatically 
deprecating the ultimate annexation. of Panama, 
“The United States,” he said, “have enough to care 
for without appropriating tropical territory.” Of the 
German Emperor he remarked: “If he had been 
born an American citizen, on however low a social 
scale, he would have come to be boss of his ward.” 
He told of his visit to San Domingo some thirty years 
ago, when a guide, pointing to a doorway, remarked : 
“That is where our last Emperor was shot.” An 
aged resident in that island was asked: “ How many 
revolutions have you seen?” and replied “ Forty-two.” 
Mr. Lucy reports the presence among the pictures on 
the wall of a curious gift from the German Emperor. 
It is a large sketch which he had drawn to scale with 
his own hand of every ship in the American Navy. 
It bears his sign manual, and was given to the 
President by Prince Henry. 


OF REVIEWS. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. GeorGE Harvey, editor of the orth American 
Review, writes very enthusiastically in the orth 
American Review on the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

That genuine friendliness of the American people has been 
won Englishmen may assume without qualification. They oughit 
indeed to know that, just as the greatest bitterness in personal 
quarrels is engendered within the individual family, so it is in a 
wider sense within the greater race family; and just as no 
reconciliation is so complete, so full of subsequent consideration 
and generosity, as one following a clannish estrangement, so it 
is with kindred nations. 

Mr. Harvey regards this reconciliation as perma- 
nent. He ascribes our old _ bickerings with the 
Unites States as mainly due to ignorance on both 
sides. The present good relations have been estab- 
lished partly for sentimental and partly for substantial 
reasons. <A quarrel between the two countries would 
be disastrous for economical reasons ; and now that 
America has oversea possessions liable to attack by a 
strong naval Power, she has every reason for keeping 
on good terms with John Bull. 





THE FUTURE OF THE BIBLE 

Canon HENSLEY HEnson has an interesting article 
under this heading in the April number of the 
Contemporary Review. A revolution, he says, has 
taken place in educated Christian thought with 
respect to the sacred writings of Christianity. 

The Old Testament has been discredited as a 
literally accurate record. ‘The more sensitive people 
are often seriously troubled by it, and coarser minds 
are moved to contempt. Canon Henson quotes from 
a recently published school version of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment to show that even teachers of children qualif\ 
many things in the Old Testament. 

What, then, is the future of the Bible? Canon 
Henson is convinced that it will survive, quite apart 
from questions of inherent truthfulness or probability. 
It is the best handbook of ethics, and the best regu- 
lator of the Church :— 

In the third place, the Bible, and herein, of course, specially, 
though not exclusively, the New Testament, is perhaps the mos 
effectual check we have on the materialistic tendencies of modern 
life. 

The twentieth century, concludes Canon Henson, 


will add yet another solemn historic affirmation of the Evangelic 
oracle to the long series which the Christian centuries contain, 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not 
pass away.” 





Gentleman’s for April is a most interesting number. 
Marion I. Gray sketches the life of Savonarola and 
contends that George Eliot in “ Romola” has not done 
him justice. 

MR. BRAMWELL BOOTH, in the Sunxday Strand, takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of the working men who do not 
gotochurch. They do not understand the language of 
the pulpit, which i. old-fashioned and stilted, and they 
feel the paralysing uncertainty and lack of belief in 
pulpit, colleges, and universities. Archbishop Sinclair 
puts in a strong plea for the Sunday afternoon men’s 
meetings. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 

In Pages Magazine for April there is an account of 
the first trip of an electrically-driven passenger train on 
the Southport section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. ‘The scheme generally was originated by 
Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, who realised the possibilities 
of great traffic development. The work of electrify- 
ing the line has been completed in a very short 
time. The scheme, embracing 47 miles of perma- 
nent way, a transmission plant of 12,000 h.p. and a 
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DOES THE EARTH GO ROUND ? 

Tue fact that a great many usually thoughtful and 
well-informed French journals have been casting 
serious doubt on this question has aroused the 
amazed wrath of M. Camille Flammarion. Speaking 
of these various newspaper articles, discussing the 
fixity of the earth, he says :- 

To conclude from these dissertations, these jeux esprit, that 
modern astronomers doubt the movement of the earth, is to 
ignore the very fundamental framework of their geometrical 


discussions, A Jesuit in the eighteenth century, Father Bosco- 
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By courtesy of “ Page’s Magazine.” } ie 


Part of the Electrified Metropolitan Railway, London. 


complete train system, has been entirely carried out 
within twelve months. The inaugural trip is thus 
described :— 

At the sound of a horn the train started without a jar. Ina 
}homent or two it had attained a speed of thirty miles, and pre- 
sently was travelling at sixty miles an hour, the vibration being 
almost imperceptible. The distance from Liverpool to South- 
port is nearly eighteen and a half miles, and this was accom- 
plished in twenty-four minutes, in spite of the fact that a signal 
stop of a couple of minutes had to be made on the way. 


The whole system—the power station, boilers, 
equipment, transmission, rolling stock, etc.—is ex- 
plained in detail in the article. 


vich, greatly embarrassed as to how to finish off his astronomical 
calculations on the hypothesis—still taught by his superiors— 
of the earth’s stability, calmly adds as his justification : ‘* The 
earth’s movement is not demonstrated; nevertheless, I will 
act as if it did turn round.” Great heavens! what else could 
he do? And was it not the pious Pascal who, without so much 
as daring to take any side, declared simply that if it were proved 
the earth turned round, the whole of mankind together could not 
oppose this movement—could not avoid turning round with it ? 

Since that time we know with certainty that the earth turns 
round. . . . To doubt the movement of the rotation of the earth 
is to go back not merely two or three centuries, but more than 
two thousand years, for the Pythagoreans taught this movement. 
And Aristotle and “his learned cabal” imposed the opinion 
down to Copernicus. 
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THE PAINTER OF BULGARIA. 

ArT is the consecration of nationality, and Bulgaria 
may well feel itself to be more of a nation now that it 
has its own great painter. Mr. Frederick Moore 
sketches in the Windsor the career and work of Ivan 
Markvitchka, whom he styles “A Painter of Bul- 
garians.” ‘The artist was born in Bohemia, but in the 
eighties he went to Eastern Rumelia to teach drawing 
in a public school. He was discovered by Prince 





By courtesy of the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine.) 


MITOFF. CHATZ. | MARKVITCHKA. 
i A Group in the Artist’s Stud‘o. 


Alexander, through an address presented by the 
schoolmasters of Eastern Rumelia on his victory over 
Servia. The address was decorated by Markvitchka, 
with a design displaying the exploits of the Prince. 
In glancing through the address, the Prince was so 
much struck with the artist's work as at once to 
decorate him, and open up his career to fame. The 
present Prince Ferdinand purchases his chief creations. 


HOW IT FEELS TO TRAVEL AT TWO MILES 
A MINUTE. 


More exciting than altogether comfortable, one 
would say, judging from the article on this subject by 
Fritz Volkmann, in Pearson's Magazine. Mr. Volk- 
mann was one of the privileged few who have travelled 
in the new electric express between Marienfelde and 
Zossen, near Berlin—fifteen miles in eight’ minutes. 
The journey was one of a series arranged as tests by 
some German engineers, aided by the War Office, 
and during the run a speed of 1303 miles an hour 
was attained—a world’s railway record. This autumn 
the tests are to be renewed, when it is hoped that the 
record may be raised to 150, and possibly to 200 
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miles an hour. Before starting the writer was 
insured against risks in the Deutsche Bank. The 
chief excitement was to watch the meter record the 
gradually increasing speed. ‘The car is 70 feet long, 
somewhat boatlike in shape; at each end its 
windows meet in a point, a kind of nose to pierce the 
air in front, and at each end also there is a place for 
the motor-man. On each side of the car is a system 
of resistances designed to catch the air and carry it 
inside in currents for cooling 
purposes. ‘The track, of course, 
is unlike an ordinary track. 
Four, not two, rails are laid, and 
broken rock is set as ballast, the 
object of the double track being 
to prevent the train jumping the 
rails, Even now it is doubtful 
how a curve could be negotiated 
at such a speed, the Zossen line 
being almost straight. The fol- 
lowing description of the trip will 
be read with interest by many: 

The motor-man slowly turned on th: 
current of 14,000 volts, and the car 
began to move gradually forward. As 
it did so, it made a humming noise, but 
we felt no kind of sensation or jerki- 
ness, the motion being smoothness 
itself. Our first recorded speed was on}; 
forty-five miles, but in a little over a 
mile this had increased to sixty-eight, 
and then to eighty-five. 

Faster and faster, and we had reached 
a speed of 105 miles, when my sensa- 
tions of rapid travel began in earnest. 
There was, of course, the old illusion 
of passing objects. Trees, buildings, 
posts, seemed to be rushing past us, and 
we ourselves to be stationary. All the 
time we felt a desire to go faster and 
faster, Even when travelling at 130 
miles an hour we chafed that we moved so slowly. 

Once we had attained our high speed we began to notice a 
strange, puzzling, musical sound—a continuous hum. Even my 
experienced fellow-travellers themselves could not exactly 
account for it, as it did not come from any vibration of machi- 
nery ; but at length we found the solution. Our passage was so 
furious that stones, sand, dust—every movable object on the 
track, whipped in dozens against the carriage with such rapidity 
as to‘give forth a sustained note. A rushing sound behind us 
came from nothing else than the fallen autumn leaves, which 
followed us in a cyclone. 

Stranger, and rather gruesome, was the sight that greeted us 
on the windows of the train as we got nearer to Zossen. We 
were travelling literally in an engine of death, for crushed 
against the glass panes in scores were the dead of the insect 
world. Wasps, bees, gnats, flies, had been caught in their 
flight, and the windows were literally stained with their blood. 
Not even birds escaped the approaching monster, the death of 
several being signalled to us by sudden raps on the glass. 

The cost of such a line is naturally greater than 
that of an ordinary line. To be commercially 
profitable at least 85 miles must be laid, and therefore 
such a system would not be of great use to English- 
men, as the two centres between which very fast 
travelling would be specially desirable (London to 
Brighton and Manchester to Liverpool) are both far 
less than 85 miles. The cost of constructing the track is 
£52,800a mile, while the cars cost about £ 20,o00each. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

Mr. J. BrissBeN WALKER, writing in the Cosmo- 
politan of “The Final Conquest of the Air,” says 
that the pettiness of the human mind has never been 
so well illustrated as by the slow evolution of the 
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Views of an Aeroplane. 


307 


flying machine, which he clearly regards as a possi- 
bility of the not very remote future. He agrees, 
evidently, with Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has given special attention to the 
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problem of aerial navigation. Professor Langley 
hazarded_ recently two prophecies: First, that 


within twelve months there would be a practical 
flying machine; secondly, that within twenty-five 
years the aeroplane would be the safest means of 
transportation. The American Board of Ordnance 
clearly recognises that if an aeroplane can be built 
able to carry even a few hundred pounds of dynamite 
and to move swiftly and without the aid of any gas 
apparatus, the art of war will be for ever revolutionised. 
The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis offers 
£20,000 in prizes for the most successful flying 
machines. 

Mr. Walker says he 
for experimental work which he believes removes 
almost all risk to life—a method which he proceeds to 
explain. The article is one of the most sanguine 
anticipations of aerial navigation that have yet appeared. 
It abounds in illustrations of airships and balloons, 
from 1784 down to those of M. Santos-Dumont and 
Mr. Stanley Spencer. Mr. Walker figures it out that 
an aeroplane will be able to carry thirty-three 
passengers from New York to Chicago, 1,000 miles, 
for 4s. per person, at a net profit of £4 12s. a 
day. 


has devised a means 





























Mr. Brisben Walker’s scheme for exp-:rimental work with 
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WALTHAM CHASE. 

WALTHAM CuasgE, a medizval retreat of the Bishops 
of Winchester, is sketched by the Rev. Canon Vaughan 
in the Zreasury. It was built in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and now is an imposing ruin. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Koran there are seven heavens, seven earths, 
seven seas. In the Talmud also there are seven 
heavens. ‘There is the legend of the Seven Sleepers, 
the Seven Christian youths of Ephesus persecuted 
under Decius, who hid themselves in a cave and 

slept there for nearly two hundred years. 











By courtesy of tte “ Treasury.” | 
A General View of the Palace. 


THE SACRED NUMBER SEVEN. 

AN interesting article on the mystical and sacred 
number seven has been contributed by Herr E. Sabel 
to the March number of Word und Siid. 

The writer tells the history of the use and signifi- 
cance of the number from the earliest known Bible 
times. The number appears in the Veda prob- 
ably as early as the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century B.C.; it was familiar to the ancient 
Brahmins, the Babylonians, and the Chinese; in 
the legends connected with Buddha it frequently 
occurs ; the Babylonians talked of seven worlds, 
seven rivers, seven evil spirits, and are, said to 
have changed their week of five days for one of 
seven; and in China, even before the days of 
Buddhism, seven was an important number. 
Naturally the mystical use of the number soon 
spread among the neighbouring nations—the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia and Chaldea, the 
Assyrians, and the Medes and Persians. It 
occurs in Zoroastrianism, and in Persian epic 
story and Persian history it is a favourite number. 
The number was also known to the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

In Ancient Greece and in Ancient Rome 
seven was in constant use. In Astronomy we 
have the Seven Stars or Pleiades. We read of 
the Seven-branched Candlestick and many other 
“sevens” in the Old Testament. In the 





We know the seven chief virtues and 
the seven deadly sins of the Catholic 
Church, and we have the _ seventh 
heaven, or a_ state of supreme bliss 
of popular usage. 


HOLY CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Tue idea of photographing a hermit 
in his cave, and a hermit in the Holy 
Land, seems somewhat incongruous. Yet 
a paper in the Zveasury on Hermits in 
the Holy Land is illustrated by several 
photographs of the caves wherein these 
holy men reside. The hermit photo- 
graphed here pulled up the water he 
needed in a tn can by a wire stretched 
to the biook a hundred feet below. 
Another tin can he had to act as a 
rattle to frighten away wild _ beasts. 
Another hermit had a larger cave, part 
of which he had made into a chapel ; 
and he seemed to have a great devotion to cleanli- 
ness. His cave was spotlessly clean and _ tidy. 
Another lived in a cave high up on the face of 
a rock, only accessible by means of a rope ladder 
thirty feet long, which he kept hooked up far out 
of reach. 
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Apocalypse seven is the leading number. 
Mahomet speaks of seven heavens. In the 
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A Hermit in his Cave. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


TURNER IN CARICATURE. 

In the Magazine of Art for April there are some 
interesting caricatures of Turner by Thomas Fearnley, 
a Norwegian artist with an English name. Dr. 
Andreas Aubert, who contributes a note on the sub- 
ject, tells us that Fearnley was born at Fredrikshald in 
1802, and two years ago a centennial exhibition of the 
artist’s work was held at Christiania. From October, 
1836, to the spring of 1838 he was in England. 
Among his English friends were Charles West Cope 
and Robert Sullivan. ‘The latter wrote to Fearnley 
that Turner was becoming so absurd in his works that 
the world was beginning to laugh at him. Fearnley’s 


Fearnley’s Caricature of Turner at Work. 


caricature of Turner at work represents Turner’s 
painted sunlight as being brilliant enough to illumi- 
nate not only the sunlight but its surroundings, and 
td cast shadows from the objects which come within 
its rays. The portrait of Turner was based on a 
sketch made by Cope. 


WHY IS THE SKY BLUE? 

M. DastrE contributed to the first March number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes one of his popular 
scientific articles, in which he discusses the blue of 
the sky. The principal theory is probably that of 
Lord Rayleigh, which attributes the diffused blueness 
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of the sky to the solid or liquid particles of the atmo- 
sphere. But this view is not completely satisfactory, 
because how can these strange objects, which are 
constantly changing, explain the permanent phe- 
nomenon of blueness? Another category of par- 
ticles must therefore be sought for, which should 
be inherent in the constitution of the atmosphere, 
and Lord Rayleigh can only find such particles in the 
air itself. He admits, therefore, with Brewster, that 
the rays of the sun are diffused through the gaseous 
particles, as we often see them diffused through a 
cloud of dust or through drops of water. An eminent 
French physicist, M. Sagnac, has adopted the same 
principle, but he,has modified the 
application of it in order to avoid 
one serious difficulty in Lord Ray- 
leigh’s system. He charges Lord 
Rayleigh with the mistake of sup- 
posing that the production of blue- 
ness in the whole of the atmo- 
sphere is universal and uniform. 
If that were so, then it would follow 
that the intensity of blueness would 
diminish at high altitudes in propor- 
tion to the diminution of the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. But that, 
as we know from experiments, is 
not the case. M. Sagnac, therefore, 
substitutes for the too simple theory 
of an equal diffusion for each mole- 
cule the hypothesis of a diffusion in 
proportion to the distances of the 
molecules from one another. In 
other words, the blueness of the 
sky is no longer to be regarded as 
diffused equally all over, and the 
sky is no longer to be confounded 
with the atmosphere. It is in the 
higher levels of the atmosphere that 
the diffusion of blueness is domi- 
nant, and so, curiously enough, the 
old illusion of the azure vault, 
which plays so great a part in the 
mythology of the childhood of the 
world, is rehabilitated by modern 
science. 


The Franeo-German War in Caricature. 

HERR GEORG HERRMANN contributes an article on 
the Years 1870-1871 in French Caricature in the March 
number of Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte. The 
Royal Library of Berlin possesses ten thick volumes of 
French caricatures not published in periodicals, and, 
according to the catalogue made by Jean Berleux, some 
two hundred artists are represented in the collection— 
A. Belloguet, Stick, Mailly, Pilotell, Klenk, Moloch, 
Cham, Honoré Daumier, Faustin, Alfred le Petit, Edmond 
Guillaume, etc., etc. Amongst them are several series, ¢.g., 
“ Silhouettes, 1871” ; “ Les Automédons” ; “ Les Prétres ”; 
“Les Fils de Cerberus”; and “ Paris aux Caves,” by 
Moloch ; the “ Album du Siége,” by Cham and Daumier ; 
and “ Génies de la Mort,” by Edmond Guillaume. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS KNOWN IN JAPAN. 


In the New York Bookman for March, Yoni 
Noguchi has a short article on this subject, which is 
not without interest to-day. In his quaint English 
the Japanese writer says :— 


‘*Wilson’s Reader” was the schoolbook that first found its 
way into Japan some twenty years ago. ‘‘ Union Reader” was 
placed in my hands for beginning with English. ‘‘ Longman’s” 
took its place in my second year. ‘‘Swinton” in the third 
year. ‘‘ National Reader” came trotting along in turn and 
quietly conquered, as it is in use still in Japan. The American 
publishers, a certain Burnes and Company, should be grateful 
tous. Yes, we bought thousands and thousands of copies. 

Our Japanese Government didn’t show a bit of judgment in 
the choosing of books. The books were altered whenever her 
advisers changed. It’s quite expensive to have no idea. The 
Government even ventured to make her own ‘‘ Reader” from 
ancient history and some delicious anecdotes, commissioning a 
certain Mr. Dennings for that purpose. This Englishman had 
unquestionably a considerable knowledge of Japan, but little 
literary ability, ’'m sorry to say. The new book was found 
unavailable. Mr. Dennings should be pleased, however, to see 
his translation of ‘‘The Story of Two Frogs” finding a place 
in some American ‘‘ Reader.” 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

There was an old translation of Smiles’s ‘‘ Self-Help ” by the 
famous scholar Mr. Nakamura, who had been dead many 
years. One day a certain bookseller put “‘ Self-Help’s ” original 
on sale. We young English students crowded around the 
store to get a copy. But its delight soon waned, and we 
turned our back on it when Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book” made its 
gracefully gracious appearance on the Japanese horizon. ‘* What 
a charm in Irving!” was our exclamation. I thank the gods 
that he still heads the list of Japanese favourites to-day, if 
Gray,with his ‘‘ Elegy” or Goldsmith with ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village” have not the first place. The dear Irish poet was 
introduced to Japan, perhaps one year later than Irving. There 
was no book like ‘‘ Sketch Book ” in its influence over Japanese 
students, Doubtless it was the novelist Koshoshi’s inspiration 
for his ‘‘ Kisei”—a simple record of the home-returning during 
asummer vacation, The book ‘‘ Kisei” was sold out edition 
after edition. It is said it has no parallel in modern Japanese 
literary history. It was about the time when the translation of a 
few snatches from Longfellow—-the first American poet ever sailed 
toward Japan—appeared in the magazines, ‘‘ Evangeline” was 
used in the schools first in 1884. Tennyson’s ‘* Enoch Arden” 
and Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three Fishermen” were printed with notes 
immediately after. Ella Wheeler Wilcox was introduced about 
this time long before Lowell and Dr. Holmes. Bret Harte was 
known before Edgar Ailan Poe. Every student felt ashamed if 
he didn’t mention Emerson in conversation : but how many had 
read through his essays in those days ?—that is more than ten 
years ago, 

MRS. BURNETT’S FAME. 

Presently many Tokio papers began to share parts in the 
translation of some modern English novels—which had gone astray 
into Japan doubtless, Anna Katherine Green’s ‘‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case” was a hit under the Japan-made title ‘‘Shinnoyami ” 
{Utter Darkness), Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mine ” 
was another winner. And on the other hand, the fellows aiming 
at the higher literature gathered around Mr. Shiken Morita to 
study. Victor Hugo from an English edition. Shiken’s transla- 
tion of Hugo's ‘‘ Things Seen” is regarded as the best even in 
this day. And Professor Tsubouchi, the respected Shakespearian 
of Japan, started to translate ‘‘ Hamlet.” Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Carols” was placed among our school-books, Thackeray 


began to be mentioned, and George Eliot also. I will declare 
that an event—a huge success in translation as well as a 
literary achievement—in those days, was the publication of Mrs. 
Iwamoto’s ‘‘ Shokoshi ” (Little Prince) ; it was nothing but the 
translation of Mrs, Burnett’s ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The 
translator gained fame. Mrs. Burnett was hailed as one of the 
greatest writers of the world. 


OF REVIEWS. 


There was a group of devotees of Dante Rossetti. They 
spoke passionately of Swinburne. There may be, by the way, 
not more than fifteen copies of his ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon ” in 
all Japan, as a certain cynic has estimated. 

MARK TWAIN AND CARNEGIE, 

The. gradual invasion of modern English short stories has 
been apparent since three years. One publisher got out a 
periodical called Zhe Friend of English, with short stories 
from American and English publications. They were an imme- 
diate success, although mostly from the pens of minor writers— 
authors like one John J. A’Becket, or a certain H. A. Rudall, 
who are little known even in their own country. Why they 
were chosen I can’t tell. A few things by E. Nesbit I saw in 
that periodical. Two years ago the Japanese public experi- 
enced the most delightful surprise when some one introduced 
Conan Doyle with a few chapters from ‘ Sherlock Holmes.” 
Hall Caine is unknown in Japan, except as a friend to Rossetti. 
Mark Twain was presented first as a ‘‘ promising American 
humourist ” with his ‘‘ Heaven or Hell” (under another title of 
‘*Tron-Mind and Stone-Heart”). I saw in some newspaper 
that his ‘‘ The Killing of Julius Cesar” and ‘‘Cannibalism in 
the Cars” are being translated. I was told that someone was 
going to translate ‘‘ A Double-Barrelled Detective Story,” but 
gave it up for fear lest he be charged with the ‘‘ disturbing of 
public morality.” Hardy and Meredith are only known in 
name; Howells and Cable are utterly unheard of in Japan. 
One Japanese critic has asked again and again, ‘“Why is 
Rudyard Kipling so popular?” There is no book more 
popular than Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Empire of Business.” The 
Japanese translation and the original are both sold tremendously. 

THE PROGRESS OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, 


The same writer in the March number of the New 
York C7vitichas an article on the Evolution of Modern 
Japanese Literature. In it he refers to Nakamura’s 
translations of Smiles’s “Self-Help” and Mill’s 
“ Liberty” as the harbingers of the modern literature. 
Kant and Herbert Spencer were known before any 
English grammar was introduced. The first English 
novel to be translated was Lord Lytton’s “ Ernest 
Maltravers.” One of the most important Japanese 
authors is Professor Yuzo Tsubouchi. He began to 
write in 1886, and his first book was a work on fiction. 
For some years he conducted a monthly review ; now 
he is a teacher and promoter of English literature. 
Japanese novel-writing as literature only dates from 
1895, and during the last ten years Japanese journalism 
has also made great progress. But there is still a 
serious thirst for Western intellectual literature. With 
few exceptions, the native authors have been found 
wanting, and there is a great demand for good transla- 
tions of standard Western books. Last year some 
fifty books by Dumas, Hugo, Daudet, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Maeterlinck, and others were translated ; 
while the Stvdent, a semi-monthly for the study of 
English literature, came out with a Carlyle number last 
September. 





THE Leisure Hour-is full of interest. There are recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln, and there is a sketch of 
the Swedish Zoo. ‘Our Lady of the Snows,” a Trappist 
convent in the South of France, is described. Mr. Silas 
Hocking is ‘interviewed. Mr. Hocking declares that our 
chief need to-day is a race of prophets, Priestism and 
priestcraft have been the bane of the Church. Mr. Hugh 
B. Philpott sketches the infant schools under the London 
School Board, and gives a pleasing conception of the way 
the youngsters are taught their lessons in play. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Mr. G. W. Harris contributes to the Leisure Hour 
his recollections of Abraham Lincoln. He entered 
as a young man into Mr. Lincoln’s office when 
Lincoln was a practising lawyer. There is not much 
that is new or distinctive in the sketch, but there are 
interesting pictures of an ox-yoke made by Lincoln 
when a young man, now kept in an oak cabinet in the 
University of Illinois, and of Lincoln’s saddle-bag 
and office table in 1846. 
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THE WRITING DOWN OF AN OLD SONG. 

THERE is something strangely attractive about the 
account given by Stephen Gwynn, in the Fortnigh//; 
Review, of his writing down an ancient Irish song in 
the ancient Irish tongue from the lips of an illiterat: 
peasant. The ballad tells the story of Cuchulaine. A 
less ancient version had previously been printed, but 
James Kelly, the peasant in question, objected to the 
modernisation. 

“It’s the same song,” he said, 
things changed in it, and I know rightly about them 
Some one was giving it the way it would be easier to 


‘sure enough, but there’s 
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understand, leaving out the old hard words. And I 
did that myself once or twice the last day you wer 
and I was vexed after, when I would be thinking 
And this day you will be to take dow: 
lerstand it or not; just word 


. here, 
about it. 
what I say, let you u 
for word, the right way it should be spoken.” 

rhe writer adds :— 

There you have in a glimpse the custodian of legend. 








The man was illiterate, technically, but he knew by 
instinct, as his ancestors had known before him, tha 
he was the guardian of the life of a song ; he recognis« 


that it was a scripture which he had no right to mutilate 


He had to the full that respect for a work oi 


the best indication of a scholar, 
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RELICS OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Few of our readers probably know anything 
of the Ladies’ Charity School described by Miss 
Isabel Brooke-Alder in the Gir/’s AXealm for 








By courtesy of the ‘‘ Letsurz Hour.” } 


Mr. Lincoln’s Office Table and Saddle-bag. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S TEMPER. 

the Young Man Mr. Hugh Arthur Scott, who 
was for a short time amanuensis to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, gives, on the whole, a sympathetic and 
admiring sketch of the philosopher’s character. He 
feels it his duty to refer to another characteristic 
which no true record of the philosopher could over- 
look :— 

Beyond all question he was an ex- 


April, 

The institution was founded in 1702 in th 
parish of St. Sepulchre ; now the school is in 
Powis Gardens, Bayswater. The object of the 
charity is to give elementary education and training in the 
domestic arts to little girls. Dr, Johnson was one of the 
school’s greatest supporters, and the horsehair-covered 
chairs and stool in our illustration, once owned by him 
and bequeathed by him to the school, are rightly 
treasured as heirlooms. He also bequeathed to the 
institution his silver teaspoons and his iron sugar-tongs, 
with which, it is said, “he would half fill his cup with 
sugar, so sweet did he take his tea.” 





tremely irascible man. No one could be 
Jess philosophical in his manner at 
times than ‘‘our great philosopher.” 
The slightest trifles were enough to put 
him out on occasion, and, in the heat 
of the moment, he was apt to say and do 
things which no doubt he afterwards 
regretted. He was not, it must be con- 
fesséd, an altogether easy man to have 
relations with, That inflexible integrity 
which distinguished him was accom- 
panied at the same time by a certain 
angu'arity of temperament which more 
than frequently bred discord. Liberal- 
ism, says Emerson, somewhere, is indi- 
vidual and imperious ; conservatism is 
debonair and social, Spencer was em- 
phatically individual and imperious. 
He was emphatically not one who 
suffered fools gladly ; and as, like Car- 
lyle, he took the view that most people \@ 
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(including Carlyle himself, it may be 
added) fell within this category, his 
relations with his contemporaries were 
often strained, 
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By courtesy of the ‘‘ Girls’ Realm.’’] 


Dr. Johnson’s Chairs and Stool. 
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IS GENIUS PRECOCIOUS ? 

Born numbers of Za Revue for March are largely 
taken up with interesting letters from well-known men, 
mostly French, on the precocity of genius—whether 
remarkable men have also been remarkable children, 
and whether the abundant promises of early life usually 
end in fulfilment or disappointment. The study is 
particularly interesting in the light it throws on the 
question of the precocity of genius, raised by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis in his recent “Study of British 
Genius.” Mr. Havelock Ellis asserted that, with 
certain notorious exceptions, British children of 
genius were undoubtedly precocious ; but the answers 
given by the sixty-four eminent men and one 
eminent woman (the Duchesse d’Uzés) selected by 
M. Finot are by no means unanimous on the point. 
They are, however, fairly well agreed that musical 
and artistic genius shows itself at an early, usually 
a very early, age. Many eminent men, however, 
in other ranks of life have not been at all 
remarkable children—at least, if one may’ judge 
by their own confession. Mathematical ability 
also usually shows itself early. But it is clear that, in 
the opinion of quite half of those consulted, youthful 
promises are very frequently in no way fulfilled. 

M. Berthelot, secretary of the French Academy of 
‘Sciences, while admitting that in his classes he took 
a high place, considers he was in no way a “ prodigy.” 
The late Mr. Lecky confessed that neither was he a 
prodigy; he passed his examinations in a good 
ordinary way, nothing more. Senator Mantegazza 
affirms that as genius is due to a certain incompletely 
understood structure of the cerebral cells, it must 
exist from the moment of conception. A frequently 
expressed opinion is that, admitting that many children 
of remarkable promise develop into mediocrities, 
it is because of their education having been ill- 
directed and their studies injudiciously selected. M. 
Camille Flammarion, who wrote his first work (“The 
Plurality of Worlds ”) at the age of nineteen, began to 
study astronomy at five years old, “for it was the 
eclipse of the sun on October gth, 1847, which left on 
me the most unforgettable impression of the first years 
of my life.” Baron d’Estournelles de Constant frankly 
admits that at the Lycée he did badly; but even at 
school he found a master who foretold for him an 
exceptional future—a prophecy singularly enough 
repeated more than once. At Nimes, for instance, 
where he travelled when still a youth, his hotel-keeper 
would take no money, so strong was his impression 
that his guest’s visit would bring him good fortune. 

M. Paul Bourget makes a remarkable confession. 
He cannot remember the time when he could not 
read and write. When barely five he read Shake- 
speare and Scott ; but at school he was not remark- 
able. “To this day any work done to order (a 
speech, a special article) has a somewhat paralysing 
effect on me, which I have always attributed... . 
to the fact that I am only half conscious of com- 
posing. Jt needs an effort to persuade myself that one 
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of my printed books that I am re-reading, even one that 
L have just finished, is really mine.” 

M. Sully-Prudhomme must certainly have been an 
unusual child himself, but does not think the precocity 
of a child any proof that a remarkable future is before it. 
M.: Jules Breton considers that all great artists have 
been precocious—an opinion fairly generally shared 
by the other artists consulted. M. Rodin considers 
precocious children, as a rule, fulfil their promises, 
provided they are judiciously treated. “ For myself, [ 
have never been a youthful prodigy. I can only tell 
you this—in my youth I had great facility, but I have 
always worked hard, with a profound love.of my art 
and of nature.” 

On the whole, the trend of opinion is against pre- 
cocious children. Any parent possessing such a child, 
and reading these articles, need not raise his hopes too 
high. 


“BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS” IN THE INTERIOR 
OF CHINA. 


SoME kind reader of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS has 
sent me this interesting little photograph of two bonny 
little Chinese children who are intent upon the pictured 
pages of the “ Books for the Bairns.” In the print from 


which this engraving is made it is easy to read the titles 
of some of the books at which the children are looking. 
These familiar little pink-covered volumes find their way 
into all parts of the world—not alone to countries where 
the English language is spoken, but wherever there are 
little ones who are interested in pictures ; and is there any 
land where such are not to be found? 








Among the recent issues may be mentioned “ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” “The Story of Joseph and his 
Brethren ” (simply the Bible text, with numerous illustra- 
tions and ‘maps), “‘ The Ancient Mariner” (a marvellous 
penny edition of Coleridge’s masterpiece), and a Picture 
Painting Book, full of pictures in outline illustrating 
child-life in all its developments. Single copies are sent 
post free for 13d.; or eighty-four different books for 
7s. 6d., to addresses in the United Kingdom ; tos. 6d. to 
foreign and Colonial addresses, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


KEW GARDENS. 

Mr. RicHarD Davey contributes to Casseé/?s an 
interesting illustrated.sketch of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew. Amongst the many treasures that 
it contains, he gives this account of the largest flower 
known :— ; 

The Victoria Regia—the queen of water lilies, the largest 
flower known—has for more than half a century proved an 
unfailing object of interest; and even on the hottest day in 
summer the house devoted to its cultus, if one may so call 
it, is well attended by its worshippers. This wonderful 
plant was first discovered in 1801 by Father La Cueva, 
a Spanish friar and missionary. In a spirited letter to 
his Government he describes the amazement which seized 
him on beholding the glorious blossoms of the Jars del 
Aqua, or Water Maize, as it is called by the Spaniards of the 
country. This queen of water lilies is as useful as it is hand- 
some, the seed being edible. When ground and baked it makes 
excellent bread and cakes. In 1837 the attention of European 
botanists was awakened to the importance of this grand plant 
by the glowing description of it given by Sir R. H. Schom- 
burgk, who found it in British Guiana, floating on the broad 
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the breeding places of the mosquitoes. He organised 
two brigades—the Petroleum and the Drainage Bri- 
gades. Ata cost of £4,400 and an annual outlay of 
4700, he and the authorities had reduced the mos- 
quito nuisance. “There were no more mosquitoes 
in Ismailia than in Paris.” The number of malarial 
cases had been reduced from 2,000 to 200 a year, and 
these latter were merely recurrences. The town was 
expected to be, in two years more, the sanatorium and 
watering-place for Cairo. Professor Ross claimed 
that Ismailia had proved—first, that it was possible to 
rid a town of mosquitoes ; second, that it was equally 
possible to eradicate malaria. The writer insists that the 
sanitation of Ismailia should be copied all over the 
tropical and sub-tropical world. He said: “Towns 
in these regions oughf to be fined heavily if a mosquito 
can be captured within their boundaries.” Were the 
mosquito exterminated, malarial fever would cease to 
be transmitted from man to man, “and the tropical 

world would be almost as much 








open to settlement by Europeans as 
by black and yellow races.” The 
writer goes on to advance the tre- 
mendous suggestion that an In- 
ternational Congress should be 
called to consider the practical 
means for the abolition of insects. 
Insects, he says, as a_ class, are 
a source of enormous harm to 
humanity and other vertebrates. 
“With.the single exception of the 
bee, there is probably not one 
species of insect which is not a 
source of annoyance, disgust or 
danger to human life.” The idea 
of the human family applying to 
its entire terrestrial dwelling place 
the same policy of insecticide 
which every cleanly housewife fol- 
lows in her own home is rather 





By courtesy of Cassell’s Magazine.) 
The Victoria Regia House. 


water of the Berbice River. It was not, however, successfully 
introduced into European cultivation until 1847, when the plant 
first made its appearance at Kew and received the homage of 
crowds of delighted visitors. 


TO EXTERMINATE ALL INSECTS. 
A NEw CRUSADE. 

THE Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine is 
reported, in the Journal of the African Society, as 
having attained a remarkable success in the extirpation 
of malaria in Egypt. Ismailia, intended by the late 
De Lesseps to be a kind of French capital of Egypt, 
had been beautifully laid, but had obtained a very 
bad reputation for malarial fever. In a population of 
9,000 there were formerly 2,000 malarial cases every 
year. Professor Ross went there in 1902, armed with 
the discovery that the mosquito was the disseminator 
of the malarial microbe. He traced out and destroyed 


fitted to startle and to allure the 
imagination. 


ACOUSTIC SHADOWS. 


In the March number of Zechnics there is a very 
interesting article by Lord Rayleigh on shadows. A 
propos of acoustic shadows, or shadows thrown by 
sound, the writer says :— 

Since the sound emitted is nearly inaudible, some objective 
method of observing it is required. For this purpose we may 
utilise the discovery of Barrett and Tyndall, that a gas flame 
issuing under somewhat high pressure from a pinhole burner 
flares when sound waves impinge on it, but recovers and burns 
steadily when the sound ceases. The sensitiveness of the flame 
depends on the pressure of the gas, which should be adjusted so 
that flaring just does not occur in the absence of sound. If the 
bird call is directed toward the sensitive flame, the latter flares 
so long as the call is sounded, and no obstacle intervenes. On 
interposing the hand about midway between the two, the flame 
recovers and burns steadily. Thus the sound emitted by the 
bird call casts a shadow, and to this extent resembles light. 
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THE JAPANESE GEISHA. 


Mr. R. T. Farrer contributes an excellent article 
on ‘this subject to the JVineteenth Century. At the 
close of his article he, one is glad to see, throws true 
light upon Pierre Loti’s “ Madame Chrysanthéme,” a 
book which is guilty of more misunderstanding of 


Japan than any other. 
WHAT THE GEISHA IS NOT, 

He says :— 

How far is this portrait 6f the true Japanese woman of true 
Japanese pleasure ‘from the European conception, as offered by 
the delicate writer who goes to one of the lowest haunts of pro- 
stitution in Japan, where morals are pared down to European 
requirements, and there buys a wretched girl from a_ brothel 
merely to study her and paint an exquisite miniature, which his 
Western world accepts, whether with the painter’s will or no, 
as a true and fair picture of Japanese feminine psychology ! 
Poor Chrysanthéme, what Geisha, even of the lowest rank, 
would throw you so much as a word? Poor victim of Western 
ideals, how remote were you from the Japanese woman, as 
whose model you were posed and painted ! 

It is not ina six months’ sojourn at Nagasaki—possibly the 
fairest and still more possibly the foulest place in the world— 
that even a great artist will be able to estimate and envisage 
that difficult, unseizible psychology of the Japanese Geisha. 
The task is long and: hard, even in cities where Western feet 
have scarcely yet trodden, but how bitterly impossible among 
the dregs of the population in the lowest of all the corrupted 
Open Ports ! 

WHAT THE GEISHA IS, 

The Gaisha is in no sense necessarily a courtesan. She is a 
woman educated to attract ; perfected from her childhood in all 
the intricacies of Japanese literature ; practised in wit and 
repartee ; inured to the rapid give-and-take of conversation on 
every topic, human and divine. From her earliest youth she is 
broken in to an inviolable charm of manner incomprehensible to 
the finest European, yet she is almost invariably a blossom of the 
lower classes, with dumpy claws, and squat, ugly nails, Her 
education, physical and moral, is far harder than that of the 
ballerina, and her success is achieved only after years of 
struggle and a bitter agony of torture. She dances— 
dances those slow mimes of old Japan, that must be 
such torment to the dancers, and are such joy to the spectator, 
who lolls upon the mats to watch the sumptuously graceful 
figures moving back and forth, intricately, to the long, plangent 
sadnesses of a voice wailing ancient rhythms of long-forgotten 
meaning to the drawn, nasal twangings of the Samisen. The 
dances are of immense age, and with their chants, unintelligible 
now these many centuries, areallto be learnt very hardly and by 
rote before any girl may take rank as a Geisha. These being 
acquired, and her wit polished to an adamantine brilliancy, the 
young voice is broken, by an incredible torment of midnight 
exposure, to the low dull tone required by Japanese taste. 
And then at last the trained girl may advance from the 
gorgeous robes of the little Maiko, or budding Geisha, to the 
quiet and ever quieter blues and greys that mark the established 
artist. And the Geisha’s social position may be compared 
with that of the European actress, The Geisha-house offers 
prizes as desirable as any of the Western stage. A great Geisha 
with twenty nobles sitting round her, contending for her 
laughter, and kept in constant check by the flashing bodkin of 
her wit, holds a position no less high and famous than that of 
Sarah Bernhardt in her prime. She is equally sought, equally 
flattered, quite as madly adored, that quiet little elderly plain 
girl in dull blue. But she is prized thus primarily for her 
tongue, whose power only ripens fully as her physical charms 
decline. She demands vast sums for her owners, and even so 
often appears and dances only at her own pleasure. Few, if 
any, Westerners ever see a really famous Geisha. She is too 
great to come before a European, except for an August or 
Imperial command, Finally she may, and frequently does, 
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marry into exalted places, into celestial circles, and sometime: 
on to the very steps of the Throne itself. In all this there is not 
the slightest necessity for any illicit relation, Of course, as a 
fact, the Geisha has earned a bad name for her class, no les: 
general and merited than that of the actress, 


THE YOSHIWARA AND FOREIGNERS. 


‘For other recreations the Japanese resorts to the Yoshiwara 
where behind frail barricades of wood, frail beauties squat i 
gorgeous garments to cater for those desires which at hom: 
have no official servants... .. The virtuous is not jostle 
everywhere in the streets by the tragedy of temptation. Th: 
man who comes to the Yoshiwara comes only for one end, an 
if he have no desire to achieve that end he may spend his whol 
life in Japan without a sight of vice. . . . . The ordinary Euro- 
pean sees little of the true Geisha, no decent tea-house admitting 
foreigners, except on the most influential of introductions. In 
the open ports, indeed, the tourist may avail himself of the 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of Japanese women whon 
the influence of many Western lovers has long since cultivated 
into a brutalised prostitution ; but of the genuine artist actress 
the three-weeks’ dweller in Yokohama has no idea, 


Mr. Farrer might well include in his last sentence the 
majority of Europeans residing in Japan for longer 
periods. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE GEISHA, 

“She has,” says Mr. Farrer, ‘a sweet and perfect 
tolerance, masking her inevitable boredom; she is 
full of faultlessly spontaneous mirth, with a laugh 
whose— 
innocently genuine gaiety rings in the memory across a 
dozen thousand miles of discordant lands, and seas, and 
cities, The Geisha has an impenetrable delicacy of softness, 
which receives all and accepts none. Her soul stands aloof 
from the gracious greeting of her eyes. She smiles without 
effort or fatigue, but is very far away. She must suffer hells of 
boredom, yet plays and glitters in a feigned paradise of enjoy- 
ment. She is sweetly, indomitably patient, under the foreigner’s 
lame efforts to converse in Japanese, nor does she ever show 
him any glimpse of the weariness she must feel, Her 
flawless manners even enable her to sit smiling and kind 
beneath the romping fingers of a certain order of Englishman, 
who finds himself impelled to pat and paw, and even to commit 
the final unpardonable vulgarity of kisses. She does not under- 
stand us, nor we her, And this is tragic, seeing that she is the 
only true Japanese woman whose acquaintance circumstances 
allow us to make. To us she is of indefatigable kindliness, 
radiant, delightful, with all a woman’s subtlety of attraction, 
and all a child’s generous and frankly happy appeal. 


Mr. Farrer is to be congratulated upon his out- 
spokenness, and upon the charm of his article. 





STERILITY AND CIVILISATION. 

Mr. Havetock ELtis, in his concluding paper on 
“The Future of the Anglo-Saxons” in the /udependent 
Review, insists that a declining birth-rate is “ the very 
essence of civilisation.” A community in which children 
are born rapidly is necessariiy in an unstable condition. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that even New Zealand, which 
furnishes so brilliant an example of the social well-being which 
accompanies declining fertility, is troubled by its low birth-rate, 
and we need not be surprised that New South Wales has 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the causes of its 
declining birth-rate. 

The birth-rate is fuiling all over Europe, and Mr. 
Ellis thinks that legislative encouragement of large 
families would prove futile and is not to be desired. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SARAH BERNHARDT AUTOBIOGRAPGIC. 
THE Strand for April begins a series of memoirs 
of Sarah Bernhardt contributed by the actress herself. 
It is prefaced by a dedicatory letter from the writer : 
*“T am pleased to dedicate the first chapter of my 
Memoirs to the English people, who, first among all 
foreign nations, welcomed me with such great kind- 


ness that they made me believe in myself.” The 
first recollections recorded are those of what 
happened when she was three years old. Her 


mother, who was only nineteen, was much given to 
travelling. Her father had been in China for two 
years. She was left in charge of her nurse in Brittany. 
She was known as Milk Blossom. Left one day by 
her nurse, she managed to tumble out of her baby 
chair into the fire, which brought her mother and _ her 
aunts post-haste from all parts, and by assiduous 
superposition of masks of butter her burnt features 


were restored. She was subsequently taken to 
live in Paris, and much resented being taken 
away from the open country, She makes no 


attempt to disguise the fact that even in her infancy 
sh2 was endowed with a temper of highly explosive 
character. Oa one occasion she flung herself after 
the carriage of her aunt with such violence as to break 
her arm in two places. Another time, ordered to 
leave a boarding-school to which she was attached, 
she records an indescribable rage, which lasted two 
hours, during which she twice attempted to escape 
into the garden, to climb a tree and throw herself into 
the pond. She was subsequently removed to the 


Grand Camp Convent, Versailles, at which, strangely 
enough, her first dramatic appearance was made. 
Monseigneur Sibour, the Archbishop of Paris, was to 
pay a visit to the convent, and among other festivities 
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one 
was 


in his honour was the performance of a play by 
of the Sisters on the journey of Tobias. Sarah 
greatly wroth that she had no part in this play. She 
coached a timid little actress in her part, but her 
timidity proved too great and the girl retired, and 
Sarah volunteered to take her place. She accordingly 
appeared before the Archbishop. Her entrance “ was 
a success, for she had a sudden fit of self-assurance,” 
though really half-delirious with fright. She went 
through her part very well, adding whole phrases to 
it. The Archbishop was delighted, and presented 
her with a medal which she must always wear. A 
few days later came the news of the Archbishop's 
assassination. This was in 1857. So the great 
dramatic career began. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. HERBERT MACPHERSON in Corn/:l/ sketches Her- 
bert Spencer, and says of him that intellectual evolu- 
tion in his mind reached, on the philosophic side, the 
highest stage yet attained. He laments the morbid 
interest in his health, in which “he turned upon him- 
self, upon his physical state, the great analytic power 
which is manifested in his writings.” He laid too 
little stress, Mr. Macpherson says, on the personal 
equation in history. His optimism got a severe shock 
by the war in South Africa. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing paragraph is the following :— 
insight into human nature on the 
itself 
religion. A 


Spencer’s deficient 


also in his treatment of the 


Dissenter 


emotional side showed 


evolution of brought up in an 
atmosphere of religion, one would have expected him to have 


known something of the soul-torturings which distinguished 
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some of his  contem- 
poraries. His writings 
betray no Carlylean 


wrestlings with life. He 


treats Christianity with 
the same philosophic im- 


partiality as he treats 





Paganism. Struck with 
this, I asked him in con- 
versation if he had ever, 
like George Eliot, ac- 
cepted, then doubted, and 
finally, after spiritual 
pangs, emancipated him- 


self from Christianity. 


Calmly he replied that it 
was not a case of accep 
tance and rejection of 


Christianity ; his mind lay 
ou f it from the first. 
What did not appeal t3 
him he undervalued, ana 
that did not lie 
scope of his 


matters 
within the 





By courtesy of the “ Strand Magazine.””} 


Madane Sarah Bernhardt’s Home in Brittiny w:.en she was a Child. 


philosophy he did not 
take the trouble to study. 
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THE FINEST ZOO IN THE WORLD. 

Very shortly, says Mr. Harold J. Shepstone, in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, this will be the New York Zoo, at 
once the largest and most up-to-date ever built. It 
occupies 261 acres—that is, it is eight times as large 
as the Regent’s Park Zoo, and four times as large as 
the Berlin Thiergarten. It is the result of the 
laborious energies of the New York Zoological 
Society, which has been in existence only since 1895. 
Already it possesses 2,200 animals, representing over 
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lion-house, built on the most approved plans gained 
by a comparison of all the best lion-houses in exist- 
ence, at a cost of £30,000. 


Chief among the lions is Hannibal, a fine male Barbary lion 
with a magnificent mane. He was given to the Zoo asa present 
from Mr. Carnegie’s little daughter. When her father asked her 
what she would like to present to the garden on her birthday. 
she replied, ‘‘ The biggest hairy-headed lion in the world, 
Papa.” Mr. Carnegie’s comment on her reply was quit 
characteristic. ‘‘ Naturally,” he said, ‘‘she chose the most expen- 
sive animal, but her promise will be made good.” 





















































By courtesy of the“ Pall Mall Magazine.” | 
Studio Cage in Lion’s 


500 species, or almost as full a collection as can be 
seen in London—all purchased and collected within 
the last four years. 

This wonderful Zoo is situated in that part of 
Greater New York known as The Bronx. It is nearly 
a mile long and three-fifths of a mile wide, one-third 
being covered by carefully-preserved heavy forest. 
Without going into the many interesting details pre- 
sented by Mr. Shepstone as to the goodly collection 
of animals obtained by the New York Society, a few 
facts may be cited of special importance. There is 
the great flying cage for birds, the largest ever built, 
152 feet long and 72 feet wide, and 55 feet high, 
having cost £1,700 to build. There is a wonderful 


Den, New York Zoo. 


THE ZEBRULE, A NEW DOMESTIC ANIMAL. 


MR. Murray Eyre writes an interesting article upon 
the zebra-horse hybrids in the World’s Work :-— 

Since 1895 zebrules, as the new animals are called, have been 
bred from Clydesdale, Arab, Iceland, and West Highland 
mares. The handsome appearance of the zebrule, his easy 
swinging gait, his strength, activity, and superior intelligence, 


all render him, with proper training, adaptable to any kind of 


work. The accounts of those bred at Poitou, of those reared ‘in 
Brazil in climatic conditions vastly different to what obtain at 
Penicuik—where night and day throughout the year they 
weather the winter snow and storm, and the summer rain and 
heat, on the slopes of the Pentland Hills—prove they are more 
hardy, more easily reared, as wel] as more easily managed, than 
the common mule, and these valuable attributes should give 
them an assured place among our domestic animals. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A SWEDISH ZO00. 

Miss Mary M. SHARPE describes in the Leisure 
Hour Skansen, the Swedish Zoo. It is, however, 
very different indeed from an ordinary zoological 
garden. It is a museum out of doors, with every 
curiosity in its natural setting. It was created by the 
late Dr. A. Hazelius. His idea was to add to the 
Northern Museum, which he had founded, an open 
air supplement :— 

A park where many illustrations of the national life, impossible 
in a museum, might be assembled in their natural environment, 
and under their native sky—the farmer’s house and stack-yard, 
no dummy imitation, but the real house in which men have 
lived and loved, been born and died, with all its furniture and 
surroundings, the maypole, the church belfry and churchyard, 
the herdman’s cottage with its outbuildings, the woodman’s 
hut, specimens of the mineral products of the country, and last, 
but not least, representatives of the animals and birds of Sweden 
all living, as far as feasible, their natural life out of doors, 

He spent on this idea all his own fortune, and a 
large sum he had collected. Skansen is Sweden in 
miniature, not excepting the lair of the wild beast 
and the eyrie of the eagle. For example, on turning 
a corner, you enter upon an open space where a party 
of Laps are encamped with all their domestic proper- 
ties, even to the reindeer, which are accommodated 
with a spacious enclosure, including a huge cairn of 
boulders and an artificial lake. 
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IN THE 

















By courtesy of ** The Captain.” 


: A Tame Grass Snake. 





being handled, they are most graceful in movement, and, un! 
almost any other pet, can be in th 
notice ; they require littie food 


put e pocket at a mome! 
and less air. 

Among other sports of reptiles, he mentions a race 
between two lizards with chameleons as jockeys. 


PROFESSOR LAURITS TUXEN. 
In the Art Journal for April Mr. A. L. Baldry has 
an appreciation of the work of the Danish artist, 
Professor Laurits ‘Tuxen, best 








By courtesy of the “ Leisure Hour.” 
Deer in their Enclosure. 


SNAKES AS POCKET COMPANIONS. 

In Zhe Captain Mr. Bertram Hutton describes with 
vivacity the humours of the vivarium. Among other 
interesting facts he declares that there is something very 
fascinating about the tame snake :— 

A tame snake will lie in your pocket quite comfortably while 
you read, if not wanted, or he will cling round your hand, as 
shown in our illustration; while the babies make the most 
delightful living rings imaginable, and they like the warmth of 
your little finger particularly, Snakes soon get accustomed to 





known in England by his 
tures of Court functions. 
of his pictures— one representing 
the marriage of Princess Maud 
of Wales and Prince Charles o 
Denmark, and the other Queen 
Victorias Diamond Jubilee 
Garden Party—belong to the 
collection in Buckingham 
Palace. He is also an interest- 
ing painter of portraits and of 
marine and landscape pictures. 
Mr. Baldry writes :— 


Though he has had to be a courtier, 


pic- 
| wo 





he has not ceased to be a sincere 
craftsman, and though he has had to 
handle intractable material, he has 


never wearied in his efiert to hew it 
into an attractive shape. Every in- 
terval in his cfficial laLours has been 
occupied with art of a less restricted 
kind, with earliest love, 
painting, with landscape, with por- 
traiture, and even with occasional 
digressions into sculpture. 

He has chosen, also, to teacher, and through 
academy which he has organised at Copenhagen he 
exercised a valuable influence over the younger Danish artists. 
The cffects of all these activities are clearly seen in the 
pictures which he has contributed to the Royal collections in 
England, Denmark, and elsewhere ; he has given to these works 
vitality, human interest, even artistic significance, and that he 
should have been able to do so may be accounted as one of the 
most convincing evidences that he is endowed with quite ex- 
ceptional ability. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL AT A GLANCE. attractions of suitable holiday resorts. Mr. Aflalo 

THE accompanying map is from a sketch in C. B. pens a scrics of notes for which those of his reader; 
Fry’s Magazine by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, and shows at a uncertain where to spend their holidays and what weuld 
glance the place, the distance, the fare and sporting be the cost of various possible resorts will feel grateful. 
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Notrs.—The 1st and 3rd return fares from London are, as given, for one month. The Great 
Fastern Railway issue a cheaper return for 15 days. The fares to Chichester are given against Selsey. 
The numeral in square brackets indicates the approximate least time in hours by train from London, 
Railway routes indicated by straight lines, 


ANCHOR : Accommodation for small yachts. VERTICAL Fisu: Trout-fishing. 
HoRIZONTAL FIsH: Coarse-fishing, CrossED GoLF CLuBs: Golf links. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SCIENTIFIC POSTURES FOR WOMEN. 

“ Everypay Things we do Wrong, Explained by 
Fraulein Wilke, Head Mistress of the Physical Train- 
ing School at the South-Western Polytechnic,” is the 
title of a most interesting and instructive paper in C. 
B. Fry's Magazine by Mr. C. E. Hughes, This lady 
teaches her pupils how to breathe, walk, sit, and 
stand correctly, and, apparently, how to dress cor- 


rectly, too. ‘The sketch is enlivened with portraits 

















‘Getting Ready for Vaulting the Horse.” 


illustrating how not to do it,in contrast with others show- 
ing the perfect pose. The lady says that she does not 
aim at producing expert gymnasts. The exercise is 
a means to an end, and the end is health. “One 
would hear vastly less about the physical degeneration 
of the race if parents would have regard to a few 
simple facts of physiology and train their children 
It seems pretty certain that the large 
number of women now receiving physical drill in 
rational costume will, sooner or later, cause a salutary 
change in their ordinary dress. 





IN Good Words there is an article describing a meeting 
with Tolstoy at the house of his married daughter. It 
contains no specially new facts, but is still interesting. 
Another paper is on “The Haunts of Sarah Gamp,” 
especially Kingsgate Street and the Black Bull in 
Holborn, now doomed by the County Council improve- 
ments, 
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HOW ELECTRIC LAMPS ARE MADE. 

Mr. Harry GOovpine, in the Windsor, describes 
the process of making the electric glow-lamp as carried 
out at the Hammersmith works of the General Electric 
Company. The fine filament in the glow-lamp ts 
composed of cotton wool, which is slowly perfected 
through many processes. First it appears in a cellu- 
lose mixture of wool and chloride of zinc. This 
mixture, when cooked enough, is squeezed through 
nozzles, and reappears on the other side like vermicelli, 
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which is left to harden in jars of spirit. The coils 
are then wound on revolving drums to dry. 
The thread is next cut into lengths and 
twisted into the characteristic loop. ‘They are 
then baked in graphite for twenty-four hours. The 
two ends are next mounted on platinum wires, 
and the junction sealed with carbon deposit. It is 


rendered even by being electrified in hydro-carbon 
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By courtesy of the‘ Windsor Magazine.” 


Testing the Filament. 











vapour, the carbon settling on the thinner parts 
which are therefore the hottest. The filament is 
fixed in a glass bulb, which is with great care ren- 
dered a complete vacuum, and sealed. It is then 
capped with brass or vitrite. ‘The finer work is done 
by women. 





Macmillan’s Magazine contains several interesting 
papers, noticed elsewhere, as well as an appreciation of 
Canon Ainger, late Master of the Temple, by the Master 


of Peterhouse. 
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NESTING-BOXES. 

In the April number of the Gir/’s Realm Mr. 
Granville Sharp has an interesting article, entitled 
“Making Friends with the Birds.” The two chief 
resources, he says, will be connected either with 
offers of food or the provision of nesting-sites. He 
thus describes the nesting-box, which he finds handy 
and sightly :— 

I get from a joiner a plain box of half-inch deal. The back 
from top to bottom is 1o in. by 5 in, This allows 14 in. 
above and below for convenience in fastening to a tree with 
wire, leaving 7 in. for the back proper. The front is 6 in. 
by 5 in. In this way the top slopes forward for throwing off 
rain. The sides are 5 in. wide. These measurements are from 
the outside. The inside will be 4 in. square at the base, with 
the front of 5 in. and back 6 in. 





fo ‘ 











By courtesy of the “* Girl’s Realm,” 





Nothing is more important than to prevent rain from dropping 
through into the inside. So the top should be large, so as to 
overlap both at the sides and in front—say, 6 in, square. With 
the same object of keeping out wet the movable part of the top 
should be hinged, like the lid of a salt-box, by nailing a broad 
strip of leather all the way across. The diameter of the entrance 
hole may be 1} in., or at most 1 in, The entrance should be 
near enough to the penthouse lid to be partly protected. A 
perch fixed below will be much appreciated. Such a box should 
cost about eighteen-pence. It is as well to paint it green out- 
side, or stain it, 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS AND THEIR ADVANTAGES. 


“THe Case for Portable Buildings” is stated 
anonymously in the A/agazine of Commerce this month 
in a well illustrated article. The writer says that the 
Local Government Board having now recognised the 
suitability and permitted the erection of portable 
buildings in country districts, there will certainly be a 
greatly increased demand for them, especially as their 
manifold advantages become better known, 

Several very large companies in different parts of the kingdom 
are now engaged in the manufacture of portable buildings, and 
the industry has assumed dimensions which, in view of the fact 
that it was only initiated some fifteen or sixteen years ago, con- 
stitutes a record in rapid progress, and affords the best possible 
testimony of the need for buildings which can be sent to all the 
corners of the earth, and which only require to be fitted 
together on arrival. Galvanised iron structures have, of course, 
been manufactured for the past fifty years and more; and in 
stating that the industry is only sixteen years old we refer to 
the improved portable buildings in the construction of which 
little, if any, iron is used, 

Golf-houses are almost supplied by the portable 
buildings companies, and naturally many such build- 
ings are supplied to the colonies. There has been a 
great deal of prejudice against these huildings on the 
part of local authorities. Lord Roberts, for instance, 
of whose gardener’s cottage on his Berkshire estate a 
pretty illustration is given, was notified that this 
building (of course a portable one) must be pulled 
down and built up again on different lines, because 
it did not meet with the approval of the local 
authorities. Lord Roberts refused, and eventu- 
ally gained his point. Owing to the abnormally 
poor supply of both wood and stone in much of 
South Africa, our colonies there form an exceptionally 
good market for portable buildings. The Public 
Works Department of the Orange River Colony 
recently placed orders for thirty school buildings. 
Prices for such buildings range from £4 4s., for 
small huts, to £3,000, which is about the cost of a 
forty-eight roomed hotel for the tropics. Bungalows 
cost from £100, with four rooms, to £1,000, with 
fourteen good rooms, Club-houses and pavilions cost 
from £80 to £1,500. 





IN the Cosmopolitan for March there is a very full 
article upon cy phers and cryptograms. It is accompanied 
by many interesting reproductions of famous cyphers, one 
of which we reproduce here. 
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Phonetic Cypher used by Charles I. of England. 
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The Progress of Applied Science. 


NEW SEA SAFETY SIGNAL. 

TESTED rigorously under what naval officers call 
service conditions, the submarine signal system invented 
by Professor Gray and Arthur J. Mundy to-day takes 
rank amongst the most important discoveries of the 
century. The final experiments made on the run of 
the steamship James S. Whitney from New York to 
this port were successful in every particular. The 
system, it is said, virtually will annihilate the 
danger of collisions at sea in any kind of weather. 
3y its use, say those who watched the tests to-day, 
the master of a vessel standing at the wheel can 
have instant knowledge of the approach of another 
ship, even when from six to ten miles separate the 
two, and will know when he is nearing perilous shoals 
or reefs long before any whistling or bell-buoy could 
send warning through a heavy fog. The tumult of 





























Electric Bell on vesse's, placed inside the bow, and 
encased so that no sound goes back into the ship. 


rough weather the Witney encountered had no effect 
on the transmission of the signals, which were heard 
over these long distances in the storm as well as if the 
water were calm. Atmospheric conditions have no 
effect on the submarine signal, for the ocean itself is 
the transmitting medium, and the vibrations that speed 
from a derelict, a dangerous coast, or another ship to 





























Two tanks like this are placed in the inside of a ship, 
near the bow, abcut two feet from the keel, on 
either side. In these tanks float the telephone 
receivers, which are connected by wire with the 
pilot house. 


the vessel equipped with the device, travel many feet 
below the surface. No matter how turbulent the 
waves, the current of communication remains unbroken. 
Indeed, the more violent the weather the clearer 
the alarm, for the greater the strength of the sound 
waves travelling to the delicate receiver. Not only 
does the Gray signal system inform mariners of 
the proximity of danger, but it enables them to get 
their bearings in the worst of weather conditions, It 
would have been possible to do so ina tempest, because 
of the reliability of the apparatus. Prof. Gray was 
able to tell within one-eighth of a point of the 
compass the direction from which the submarine signals 
came. Any simple code, he added, would make it 
easy to determine the name or number of a lighthouse, 
lightship, or other marine mark. The thorough work- 
ing of the system proved, codification became a detail. 
Directly in line with that idea, the inventors point out, 
is the practicability of extensive communication between 
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vessels, or between a vessel and a shore station. 
Once the code is prepared, the submarine signal will 
become, doubtless, a swifter, and certainly a surer, 
medium of conversation with ships than the wireless 
telegraph, as it is immune from meteorological dis- 
turbances, and, presumably, is less liable to inten- 
tional interruption in time of war. 

Valuable as the discovery is to the marine interests 
of all nations in time of peace, it will be of equal use 
in international conflicts to the country controlling it. 
The Gray apparatus will warn the commander of a 
war vessel of the approach of any enemy, from battle- 
ship to submarine torpedo boat. Equipped with the 
device, any war ship will be as safe from sudden 
attack as if in a land-locked harbour. 


MILKING COWS BY ELECTRICITY. 

THE protection of milk from any danger of disease 
or impurity is a question which touches everyone, 
rich or poor alike. It is therefore all the more 
wonderful that so few precautions are really taken. 
It has been reserved to a Frenchman, M. V. Hugot, 
who has his farm on the Seine, to utilise electricity in 
the milking of cows. Here everything is done to 
ensure cleanliness. There was an admirable account 
of this farm in a recent number of the Worlds Work, 
We are told that— 

In the cow-houses, with between one and two hundred in- 
mates, consisting of Jersey, Brittany and Normandy breeds, 
straw, for instance, the immemorial accompaniment of dairy 
farms, is conspicuous by its absence. The cows sleep on dry sand, 
this being considered both from hygienic and economical points 
of view preferable to vegetable litter. Each stall, with stone 
feeding and drinking troughs in front, has a sloping floor with 
drains, so that it is always kept clean. . . But all this, interest- 
ing as it is, cannot compare with the sight of cows being 
actually milked by electricity. The apparatus is known as the 
Lawrence-Kennedy cow-milker, and is said to be the only one 
in existence worked by electricity. It is designed to imitate the 
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Cleaning the Milk Bottles by Electricity (M. Hugot’s 
Farm). 


sucking of a calf, and is operated by an ordinary vacuum pump, 
driven by any motive-power. This power is distributed to the 
stalls by a range of pipes running through the stable above the 
cows and descending between each alternate cow into a pulsator 
on the top of the cone-shaped tail, from which branches out a 
tube on each side carrying four cups for attachment to the teats 
of the animal. When the vacuum cock is turned on, the pulsator 
commences to work, causing the rubber cups to collapse and 
expand, The number of pulsations to the minute, as well as the 
strength of each pulsation, can be regulated to a nicety by means 
of adjusting screws, which allow of the apparatus being adapted 
to the characteristics of each cow. The milk on its way from 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


the teats to the pail can be seen passing through a glass tap, 
protectedeby a wire cage. As soon as the flow of milk ceases, 
the vacuum tap is turned off, but the cups remain on the teats 
untii they are taken off to be put on another cow, so that during 
the whole operation the milk is not for a moment exposed to the 
air, Not only is the milk absolutely protected from the impuri- 
ties of the air and contact with the hands of the employees, but 
trials have always shown the yield to be greater than when cows 
are milked by the hand, and the milk is said to keep fresh for a 
much longer time. 

Before milking, the rubber cups are thoroughly washed, 
brushed, and rinsed in water containing an antiseptic, with which 
the animal’s teats are also washed. The yield of milk is sent 
to customers in scrupulously clean litre bottles, these being given 
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through the possession of a fast and powerful tractor, to choose 
favourable weather for tackling their arable, and conscious of the 
need of economising to the utmost, would be disposed to give the 
experiment of motor-ploughing, etc., a fair trial. That improve- 
ments in the direction of simplifying the mechanism of farm- 
motors will be made is also to be expected, but it remains to be 
seen whether the proposed substitution of steam for petrol Is 
wholly advantageous. 


It is because motor-farming is likely to result in a mor 
thorough cultivation of the land and a more skilful and more 
enlightened practice of agriculture, and not in a further 


extension of those deplorable land-scratching and acres-grasping 
methods of which so many pitiful examples may be seen on our 


clay soils, that its beginnings are being sympathetically watched 





























Milking Cows by Electricity at M. Hugo’’s Farm. 


a triple washing by mechanical means. Near the milk-house is 
a scientific laboratory where investigations and analytic studies 
are made of the character of milk under all conditions and of the 
various methods by which absolutely purity can be secured. 

The cows are reported to like the electric milker 
better than the milkmaid. 


THE COMING OF THE FARM-MOTOR. 

In World's Work, a writer deals with the applica- 
tion of the motor to agriculture. He says: 

That the farm motor has got a footing, and that much more 
will be heard of it. before long, is certain. There can be little 
doubt but that if the prices asked could only be reduced some- 
what, a number of farmers, disgusted with the short time made 
by hoyse-teams, appreciative of the advantage of being able, 


by many people who have the best interests of the rural districts 
and the prosperity of agriculture at heart. If motor-farming were 
likely to lead to ignorant farming, if under its auspices less rather 
than more were likely to be made of the ground, the proposals of 
this New Agriculture would make by no means so strong an 
appeal for sympathetic attention and interpretation. ‘* While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest shall not cease,” and 
the aim of the students of farming who Icok with the most 
confidence towards the future of a more mechanical agriculture 
is to make the work of seed-time and harvest no less worthy, 
but rather more honourable, and to increase rather than decrease 
the number of the men and women living the free and full life 
of the fields in health and self-respect. 





_ THE Albacore is the fish selected by Frank T. Bullen 
in the Suxday at Home for his series of “ Lives of Some 


Deep-Sea People.” 
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—_—_——_—_—_——_———_ 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American monthly Review of Reviews contains 
an extremely interesting article by Prof. G. F. Wright on 
“‘Russia’s Civilising Work in Asia.” I have dealt with 
this elsewhere. Another article describes “ What the 
People Read in Russia.” 

THE PANAMA COMMISSION. 

Mr. Walter Wellman writes on the “ Panama Com- 
mission and its Work.” The programme of construction, 
he says, has been divided into three parts, the first of 
which is to complete the excavations on the level, the 
second the building of the Bahia dam, which is to create 
the interior fresh-water lakes, and the third to construct 
the locks, and harbours, and piers at the ocean ends of 
the channel. It is expected that improved methods of 
gravitation will diminish the peril of yellow fever. 

Mr. G, J. Hagar estimates the amount of money given 
for charitable purposes by Americans individually, during 
the last ten years, at 610,000,000 dols. This is without 
counting any gifts of less than 5,000 dols., and all regular 
subscriptions to church and missionary organisations, 





THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE February number of the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia has, as frontispiece, portraits of the members 
of the Conference of States Treasurers. The editor 
comments on the project for growing cotton in Australia. 
He remarks that it would pay the Commonwealth to 
subsidise the industry at first. 

The “ Topic of the Month” is an article written by 
the Hon. J. H. Carruthers on “ The Working of the 
Arbitration Act in New South Wales.” Mr. Carruthers 
says :-—— 

There have been 28 industrial agreements amicably made and 
filed in court between that many unions of employers and 
unions of employés, and 192 decisions have been given by the 
Court, many .of them of high importance and wide-reaching 
effect. In many cases the decisions have settled old standing 
grievances, and removed causes of industrial strife and discontent, 
and although feeling has run high, still, after a time, matters have 
settled down to a peaceful course. 


But adds that— 


While the Act has been successful in an eminent degree 
in preventing strikes, etc., prior to an award, and has thereby 
prevented loss of capital and wages, and minimised the disturb- 
ance of industrial peace, recent events tend to show that the weak 
point in the scheme as now in operation lies in permitting a body 
of workmen, who have availed themselves of the jurisdiction of 
the Court, to set themselves in array against public equity by 
going on strike in defiance of an award to which they are parties. 
It stands to reason that if the novel and intricate machinery of 
arbitration can be so easily disarranged, the whole system must 
either break down or be improved against the factor which now 
threatens to destroy it. 


There is an article on “ Radium and Its Wonders,” by 
Mr. G, F. Kunz, 





Page’s Magazine. 

THE April number of Page’s A/agazine opens with an 
article by Mr. Armistead Cay on the Heysham Harbour 
Scheme, the new Midland Railway port, which is being 
rapidly completed. The writer gives an_ interesting 
account of the scheme, and the article is well illustrated. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE April number is about as strenuous, as advanced, 
and as unexpected as we expect the Westmixster to be. 
There is, of course, a resolute repudiation of the policy 
of Protection. An imaginary interview with Richard 
Cobden is the vehicle of one attack. In another James 
Dowman insists that fiscal changes are valueless so long 
as the land question is left untouched. Mr. Charles 
Rolleston, writing on “Our Uninvited Guests,” reports 
znd endorses the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Alien Immigration. He especially insists 
that the alien should be allowed to remain here on suffer- 
ance or on good behaviour, and that any serious offence 
should be followed by his expulsion. 

Women and their emancipation form the subject 
of an interesting and comprehensive study by Mr. 


Frederic S. Franklin, which may be commended 
to Members of Parliament and _ candidates who 
are wanting to get up the subject. Mr. Charles 


O’Malley argues that the King’s Coronation declaration 
against the Mass is as useless to Protestants as it is 
offensive to Catholics. The work of the St. Giles’s 
Prison Mission is described under the rather ambitious 
title of “A Great Problem Solved.” The increasing 
cost and effectiveness of Scottish insane asylums is 
strongly animadverted upon by Mr. James R. Motion. 
He presses for a more centralised administration, and, in 
especial, for the dismissing from the asylums of those 
who can safely be released from confinement, even though 
not cured. 

One of the unexpected articles is Mr. R. K. Wilson’s 
contention that whereas it is commonly said, the more 
the State spends on education the less it will spend on 
armaments, the fact is, on the contrary, that State expen- 
diture on education is a powerful contributory cause of 
increased armaments. Another is by Dr. G. Gore, 
F.R.S., on what he calls “The Coming Scientific 
Morality,” which is simply the very ancient doctrine of 
necessitarianism dressed up in more recent formulas. 
Dr. Gore’s scientific distinction was evidently not at- 
tained in the region of logic or metaphysics. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE Independent Review for April is an interesting 
number, 

M. Octave Uzanne contributes a brilliant characteri- 
sation of the French peasant. He says :— 

The French peasant has the deepest respect for proprietorship. 
Against the vagabond, the tramp, the wanderer on the high 
road, his hatred, instinctive, malevolent, well-nigh cruel, is 
avowed. A refuge in the barn, beside his bundle, or on the 
stable litter, is pitilessly denied to him who has nothing, and 
whose wretched appearance inspires no confidence, to the 
stranger in the neighbourhood, who comes by chance, whose 
destination is unknown, without money in his pockets, without 
noisy nails in the soles of thick, heavy shoes. Tumblers, 
acrobats, stray basket-makers, and tinkers, who halt, at night- 
sall, by the corner of some wood, to cook the dubious morsels of 
their evening pittance, are mercilessly reported to the local 
police, looked on as malefactors. Everyone goes in fear.of these 
hungry marauders, and nobody will give them alms. 








“ MAKING Friends with the Birds” is a timely article 
appearing in the Gir?’s Realm for April, teiling how best 
to secure a garden full of feathered friends, 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for April contains no 
article of first-class interest. I have noticed elsewhere 
Mr. Herbert Samuel’s paper on the Chinese Labour 
Question, the articles dealing with the war, and Canon 
Henson’s “ Future of the Bible.” 

THE ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

Lieut.-Colonel Pollock contributes a vigorous protest 
against the dispersion of the British forces in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony. He says that the 
troops are quartered in small detachments all over the 
country in order to encourage business in the small 
dorps :— 

I feel convinced that it would be, strategically, the best plan 
to maintain small garrisons, of all arms only, at Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, and Bloemfontein ; whilst the great bulk of the 
Army shouid be near the coast, or at within say 100 miles of 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
Possibly it might be desirable to construct and occupy double 
bridge-heads at Orange River, Norval’s Pont, Bethulie, and 
Standerton ; and further, to hold small Lut strongly-fortified 
posts at Laing’s Nek and Van Reenan’s Pass; but I myself do 
not consider that any such fortifications are required. 

THE SITUATION IN PERSIA. 

Mr. Everard Cotes, in an article on “ The Situation in 
the Persian Gulf,” says :— 

Lord Lansdowne’s recent pronouncement has had an excel- 
lent moral effect. Lord Curzon’s visit has demonstrated that the 
Persian Gulf is no longer being forgotten, The Persian Govern- 
ment’s financial embarrassments are certain to afford oppor- 
tunities, in the future, similar to those by which Russia 
has profited in the past, of securing concessions which 
may redeem the balance, The Persian Government, itself, is 
past propping up. It is necessary to recognise that the time 
is not far distant when the pretence of administering the 
country which the Shah makes must collapse altogether. On 
the usc made of the present depends the share of the inheritance 
which will fall to Russia and to Great Britain, as yet the only 
presumptive heirs, 





Cornhill. 

Cornhill for April is full of eminently readable matter. 
Mr. Lucy’s sketch of Washington and Mr. Harrison’s of 
fir Leslie Stephen require separate mention. Racy 
reminiscences are contributed of old-time Newfoundland 
by Judge Prowse ; and of Delane and his successors in 
the editorship of the 7émes by Mr. A. I. Shand. Mr. 
J. E. Vincent, writing on “The Thames in Rage of 
Rain,” urges that our engineering skili, which has con- 
trolled the Nile, might easily reduce the Thames to 
discipline. He draws a piteous picture of the floods 
which have devastated the Thames Valley. Lieutenant 
Armstrong, discussing the Whitehead torpedo, points to 
its increasing use in submarine warfare. He anticipates 
a marvellous future for the automobile torpedo—a range 
of possibly ten thousand yards. The whole basis of 
naval strategy will thereby be utterly revolutionised is 

xhis closing prophecy. 





The Magazine of Commerce. 

THe Magazine of Commerce is naturally a little 
technical for the general reader. This month’s number 
includes articles on a new “high” explosive, “ Cheddite ” ; 
the manufacture of White Lead, and how the manufac- 
turer of it will be benefited by fiscal legislation ; and those 
intangible and inscrutable kings of finance, Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild and the Hon. Lionel de Rothschild, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE Editor of the National Review this month returns 
to his old campaign of warning against Germany. As 
regards the War, the Editor conjectures that the Japanese 
will land a big force at Newchwang, and force the Rus- 
sians on the Yalu to retreat or surrender. He thinks 
that the Japanese may even march to Kharbin. 

A “WARNING TO MR. BALFOUR.” 

A Unionist, signing himself “ Preference,” contributes 
an Open Letter to Mr. Balfour, warning him that— 
the Prime Minister of England cannot afford to be a passive 
spectator of a political struggle in which, whatever may be 
the issue, the destinies of the Empire are most assuredly at 


stake. If we are right, lead us: if we are wrong, let us be 
resisted. Men must take sides in this matter, where clean 


decision, sooner or later, must divide, as with a knife, con- 
viction from conviction. You have explained that you are in 
sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals, and are actuated by no 
opposition of principle to his methods, In this struggle of a 
great cause against great forces the party must walk by faith, 
its leaders must lead by principle. They cannot wait for ever 
upon expediency. You tell us to convert the people. Yes, but 
will you help ys to convert them? Will you cast aside even 
now the dead formulas of this controversy and take up its living 
causes 2 
OPEN-AIR CURES FOR EVERYTHING. 

A writer who signs himself “ Patient” writes a very 
interesting article on “ The Open-Air Cure,” which, he 
urges, should be practised for the cure of all diseases as 
well as consumption :— 

Of those who would evidently benefit by such a régime may 
be mentioned the countless numbers of all classes who habitually 
work, live, sleep, in an atmosphere more or less close and un- 
wholesome ; all who, from errors of diet or other cause, suffer 
from chronic indigestion; and, perhaps most of all, young 
people who are growing up weedy and 
anzemic. 

The open-air treatment on land, he says, is as a rule 
much to be preferred to sea voyages. 

CHINESE LABOUR. 

Mr. Ernest Crawley predicts that the experiment of Chinese 
labour, if carried out with due care, will prove as successful in 
the Transvaal as it did in British Columbia, as in no other way 
is it possible fully to develop the enormous resources of the 
mines, to make it possible to obtain Katfir labourers for the 
railways and the farms, or to open up our new colony as a 
profitable field for British emigration, 

AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

Mr. A. W. Low, in his American chronique, says that 
America will not allow Russia, if victorious, to settle the 
Far Eastern Question by herself. 

If Japan is victorious, and if Japan is as self-sacrificing and 
disinterested as the United States was after the close of the 
Spanish War, and if Japan, like the United States, adheres to 
her promises made prior to the war, the future is assured, the 
door of Manchuria will be kept open, and there will be little to 
occupy the attention of diplomacy; but if Russia should be 
victorious, Russia alone cannot be permitted to dictate terms of 
The world will have to be consulted. 

A GERMAN ON AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Dr. Emil Reich contributes some very acute criticisms 
of America from the point of view of a Continental student. 


—especially girls 


peace, 


. One great difference between America and Europe lies in 


the American woman :— 

The old-world naiveté of Europe appears to her quite out of 
date, the retiring dignity, the restraint, the self-effacement of 
the European woman is repugnant toher. Her ambition is to 
win the recognition of her bright intelligence ; she likes to pass 
for a person of energetic nerve, reagly at a moment’s notice for 
action of every description, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly Review for April opens with an 
excellent summary of Russia’s institutions and condi- 
tions, signed “‘ CEdipus.” I have quoted from this else- 
where, also from the articles on “ The Strategic Value of 
Port Arthur,” and “ From Harbin to Mukden.” 

Mr. Archibald Hurd’s plea for Naval Concentration is 
strengthened by Russia’s experiences iu the Far East. 
He says that the colonies are defended from the 
English Channel, and therefore demands the reduc- 
tion of our North Atlantic and Pacific squadrons. Two 
or more flying squadrons should be kept in training, and 
the reserves of ships, officers, and men increased. 

THE NEW SPAIN, 

Mr. L. Higgin publishes a retrospect of “ Spain : 
Yesterday and To-day,” laying great .stress on the 
advance that has been made of late in every department 
of public life :— 

In Madrid a whole new city has arisen outside the old 
boundaries. The viaduct, markets, hospitals, and public build- 
ings of all kinds, the Palace, now one of the handsomest in 
Europe, hotels and private houses furnished with every modern 
luxury, form a veritable transformation scene for those who 
remember the capital in the time of Isabel II, In literature, 
art, and science, the advance has been no less remarkable. 
Madrid is cosmopolitan in her habits, and the society of to-day 
is much the same as any of the other capitals of Europe, 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review contains two articles on 
the war, both of which are quoted from elsewhere. 
Otherwise the number is one of mediocre interest. Mr. 
Wong Kai Kah, the Chinese Commissioner at St. Louis, 
protests against the offensive character of America’s 
legislation in-regard to educated Chinese who wish to 
travel through the United States on pleasure or for study. 
It appears that one provision of the law actually provides 
for the personal examination and identification of Chinese 
by the Bertillon system, the use of which is elsewhere 
confined to criminals. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY’S CENTENARY, 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman writes on the Centenary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. He says :— 

The total issues of the Society, including Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and portions of the Bible, chiefly Gospels and Psalters, 
from 1804 to 1903, were one hundred and eighty-one millions, 
or exactly (so closely the account is kept) 180,982,740 copies. 
Nearly six million copies (5,943,775) Were issued in the year 
1902-3. It appears that in every hundred issues there were 
sixteen Bibles, twenty-five Testaments, and fifty-nine ‘‘ portions” 
or parts—that is to say, for every Bible there was a call for 
more than five times as many portions of the text. 

The first translation done by the Society was the 
Gospel. of St. Mark in Mohawk, which was done at 
Clapham by a Redskin chief, who in the intervals of trans- 
lating used to perform tribal dances tomahawk in hand. 

POLAR EXLORATION, 

Dr. Scott Keltie gives an account of all the Polar 
expeditions at present in the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. 
Baron Toll’s ship is at the New Siberian Islands, and 
great apprehension is felt as to his fate. An American 
multi-millionaire, Mr. Ziegler, has sent an expedition to 
the North Pole by the Franz-Josef Land route. A 
Norwegian, Captain Amundsen, is trying to re-locate the 
North Magnetic Pole, and two other North Polar expe- 
ditions are proposed under Captain Peary and Captain 
Bernier. 


OF REVIEWS. 


C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 


A HEARTY welcome is due to C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 
the first number of which appears this month (Newnes, 
6d.). It is described as a magazine of sport and outdoor 
life. But in the words of Mr. Fry, “It is not meant to 
be a magazine parallel to the average sporting page ina 
morning paper.” He means to make it “ something more 
than a mere sporting magazine—an outdoor, fresh-air 
magazine, with the best of what there is in field sports, 
games, etc.” A poem on Strength, by Haroid Begbie, 
probably expresses the ideal :— 

Father ! I lift this chalice, this body that wells with blood, 

Grateful to Thee, O Giver, for the cup and the goodly wine, 

Grateful, O God, for the rapture, the strength and the joy that’s 
mine, 

Yet I do love Thee throughly, yet will I serve Thee long, 

And thus would I know Thee always, Lord of the Clean and 

Strong. 


“Clean and Strong” might be taken as the motto of 
the magazine, Elsewhere the first adjective is sometimes 
overlooked in the cult of the second. 

Mr. Fry contributes a paper on Mr. G. F. Watts’ 
bronze statue of Physical Energy, which is being prepared 
for Cecil Rhodes’ grave. Mr. Fry corrects the impression 
that Rhodes wished his grave to be so adorned. What 
Rhodes said, on seeing the model, was : * This is what | 
should like to have to commemorate the completion of 
the railway from Cape to Cairo, and to write on the base 
the names of all those who believed at the beginning that 
the work could be done.” 

It is a happy augury of a brawny athletic journal like 
this that its editor begins with this appreciation of Mr. 
Watts. Although the artist declared the statue meant 
“just physical energy, nothing intellectual or spiritual,” 
Mr. Fry adds that it is impossible not to see, speaking 
and breathing in the bronze, ‘‘the energy of will.” 
Physical energy, the evidence and expression of a pure 
will, is the ideal. It is a delightfully varied bill of fare 
which Mr. Fry provides—a sketch of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, three papers on the University Boat Race, the 
Making of the Men, the Steering of the Course, and the 
Sensations of the Racers, Every variety of indoor or 
outdoor athletics is dealt with. Suggestions for Easter 
holidays are made luminous by an ingenious map. 
Women are not forgotten. Their physical development, 
under appropriate training, is sympathetically sketched. 
The whole magazine represents a conception of pure and 
healthy delight in physical vigour and efficiency which is 
much wanted in sporting circles to-day. Not mere 
exuberant animal vitality, but an organism responsive in 
all its parts to the energy of the will, is the object which 
Mr. Fry has in mind. 


The Strand Magazine. 


THE April Strand is a very interesting number. The 
autobiography of Sarah Bernhardt, and Mr. Sims’ 
description of Jewry in the East-end, are two of its dis- 
tinctions, Mr. Alder Anderson describes detectives at 
school in Paris, where Monsieur Bertillon and_ his 
assistants teach them the unchanging features, such as 
the size and shape of the ear, by which they can distin- 
guish criminals under all manner of disguises. Mr. 
Julian Drake gives a very pleasing account of the Gulf 
Stream, or Atlantic River, as he calls it. The story of 
the colossal bronze statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
formerly at Marble Arch, and now at Aldershot, is 
agreeably told. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for April is a good number. 
I have noticed elsewhere the articles dealing with the 
war, also Lady Ribblesdale’s recollections of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Harvey’s paper on Anglo-American Relations, 
and Mr. Carnegie’s amusing “ Britain’s Appeal to the 
Gods.” 

A HINT FOR MAJOR RASCH. 

Mr. Henry Lucy, in an article on the House of 
Commons, urges that’ British M.P.’s should follow the 
American rule for the limitation of speeches :— 

In Congress it is ordered that no member shall occupy more 
than one hour in debate on any question in the House or in 
Committee. When, sixty-four years ago, the rule was submitted, 
it was, after a fashion common nearer home, assailed as an 
attack on liberty of speech. It has been found in practice to 
work admirably. Only on rare occasions does a member avail 
himself of his full privilege. One in charge of a Bill, having an 
hour at his disposal, speaks for a few minutes, then makes way 
for another, usually an opponent of the measure. He in turn 
leaves verge and scope for a third speaker, and so brisk debate 
goes on. At the end of the hour its original proprietor demands 
a division, which, if the House thinks enough has been said (as 
it usually does) is granted, and the Bill is advanced astage. In 
Committee of the whole House speeches are limited to five 
minutes, a rule that enables every point in a clause to be threshed 
out by a multitude of authorities. 

CHINESE PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 

There is an interesting article by Professor H. A. Giles 
on “Chinese Dreamland.” The following is a Chinese 
sage’s views of dreams :— 

That dreams have any real purport seems to be a mischievous 
belief, In dreams the soul either remains passive within the 
body, and is there influenced for happiness or misfortune, or it 
moves actively about amongst men and things. Now, whatever 
remains passive within the body is to all intents and purposes 
dead, and the soul is no exception. As to its moving about 
actively amongst men, let us take the case of one who dreams 
that he kills or wounds somebody, or is himself killed or 
wounded. Next day neither on his antagonist nor on himself 
are there any traces of wounds to be found. The fact is that 
the soul which functions in dreams is a passive soul. And if 
even an active soul cannot injure people through dreams, how 
is it possible for a passive soul to be a source of injury ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. McClure writes on “ Holy Week at Jerusalem in 
the Fourth Century,” Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P., on 
“Naval Expenditure and Naval Strength,” and Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett on ‘ University Education in 
Ireland.” 

Technics. 

THERE are many instructive articles in the March 
number of Zechnics, but perhaps they are too technical to 
interest any but scientists or students. The most interest- 
ing is, of course, Lord Rayleigh’s paper on Shadows. Mr. 
J. H. Dawson contributes some useful hints for students 
of cotton-spinning. The writer insists on the point that 
<‘ self-help” is indispensable to success. Another useful 
article is that by Dr. Fleming on the Education of Elec- 
trical Engineers in London. It gives particulars of the 
different schools and evening classes. 





THE Empire Review contains two articles on the 
‘Transvaal Labour Question, which I have quoted from 
briefly elsewhere. Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Secretary of 
the Tariff Commission, writes on the Commission’s work, 
and publishes specimens of the inquiry forms sent out to 
manufacturers. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review for April opens with a review of 
the German Staff History of the South African War. 
There is a detailed article on Russia’s Finances, which I 
have quoted from briefly elsewhere. 

THE UNDESIRABLE ALIEN. 

Major Evans Gordon, M.P., returns to the charge on 
the subject of alien immigration, dealing with the over- 
crowding of the East End which results from the foreign 
invasion. He says :— - 

Suppose that you take drastic measures and attempt to clear a 
wide area, what is to become of the ejected people? Ritual 
ordinances, as I have said, render these aliens gregarious of 
necessity. Nor are they lodgers such as a Gentile family 
would receive. They are necessitous, they are ignorant of 
English in many instances; the newcomers, at least, are 
indescribably filthy in their habits. For obvious reasons it is 
undesirable, both from their point of view and that of the rate- 
payer, that they should seek the shelter of the workhouse 
en masse. 

GERMAN ¥. FRENCH EDUCATION. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton has an interesting paper on 
the relative virtues of French and German education, 
considered as models for ourselves. He says :— 

The German teacher appears to aim at turning out intelli- 
gences of a certain specific pattern and type rather than self- 
sufficing, independent-minded individuals. But while Germany 
is undoubtedly more and more approximating her schools to 
military ideas, the French are steadily moving in the opposite 
direction, towards the encouragement of freedom, responsibility 
and personal initiative. Is not the balance largely in favour of 
generally, though not exclusively, following French models 
rather than German in school matters ? 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE LExgineering Magazine for March is a well- 
written and well-illustrated but somewhat advertisement- 
overladen volume. It opens with an article by Mr. 
R. W. Hunt describing “The World’s Great Labour- 
Savers,” or “ Inventions that Have Made Employment 
for Millions,” which is illustrated with admirable portraits 
of famous engineers and inventors. Mr. Frank Rose 
follows this up with an article on “ The Effects of Labour- 
Saving Machinery,” written from the trades union point 
of view :— 

Machinery in any of our great industries has never yet had 
the effect of devitalising the worker’s energy or the employer’s 
enterprise. There are no ruined industries, impaired prospects, 
or vanished interests to be laid to its account. 

Mr. G. H. Baxter describes “ Hydraulic Power Appli- 
ances in Engineering Industries.” He says :— 

Hydraulic power is convenient, reliable, easily controlled, and 
is thus admirably adapted for dealing with very heavy loads such 
as canal lifts, floating docks, and bridge-building and working 
machinery such as that already referred to; also for heavy 
forging work, stamping presses, flanging, riveting, and plate- 
bending appliances. Hydraulic cranes, hoists, and capstans are 
efficient and ecoaomical when working at the full loads for 
which they are designed, but efficiency falls off rapidly as the 
loads become less. 

There is the usual admirable survey and index to the 
Continental technical papers. 





Blackwood for April contains no articles calling for 
special quotation. There is a well-written article of Sir 
John Moore by Mr. Charles Corballis, and a curious 
article of reminiscences by Lady Currie. 





{THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes for March is decidedly 
interesting. 

There is.an interesting anonymous article on the last 
days of Pope Leo the Thirteenth and the Conclave of 
1903, written by an eye-witness, much of which is of 
course familiar to English readers from other sources. 
The writer gives, however, one remarkable story, which 
appears to be new. One of the French cardinals found 
himself next to a colleague who was a stranger, and to 
whom he said in French, “ Your Eminence is doubtless 
an Italian Archbishop—in what diocese?” The stranger 
answered in Italian, “I do not speak French.” The 
conversation was then carried on in Latin. “ In what 
diocese are you Archbishop ?” asked the French cardinal. 
“T am the Patriarch of Venice,” was the answer, and 
the stranger went on to give thanks to God that he was 
not “papadbile,”. because he could not speak French. As 
all the world knows, however, it. was this humble 
Patriarch of Venice who was elected. The writer 
attributes the election of Cardinal Sarto directly to the 
effect produced by the Austrian veto on Cardinal 
Rampolla, which was announced by the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Cracow. 

M. Michel, of the Academy of Fine Arts, contributes a 
carefully written paper on the present position of art 
criticism, in which he insists both on the abundance and 
the diversity of the resources which the student has at 
his disposal, and also on the necessity for a sound general 
culture as a basis for really serious art criticism. Too 
often the criticism of the day expresses merely personal 
fancies for what is eccentric or extraordinary, or else it is 
the expression of personal likes and dislikes. 

Among other articles may be mentioned M. Houssaye 
on the last days of Napoleon in France, and one by the 
clever lady who writes under the name of M. Barine, on 
the young Court of La Grande Mademoiselle. 





; 
LA REVUE. 

Most of La Revue for March is taken up with a sym- 
posium of precocious and ordinary children. Afropos of 
the Russo-Japanese war, Professor Charles Richet writes 
a letter stating his difficulty in understanding how any- 
one can hesitate which side to take in this question of 
White against Yellow. Europeans are all practically one 
race ; a Yellow man is, and always must be, a Yellow 
man. He proclaims the innate superiority of White over 
Yellow—a superiority demonstrated alike by science and 
history, and by the unanimous consent, avowed or under- 
stood, of all white men, and even of the Yellow races and 
negroes. M., Finot, in replying, urges that probably we 
are only going towards a time when there will be an 
enormously greater section of the world Europeanised. 

Other articles are by M. Georges Pellissier on “ Univer- 
sités Populaires, and How Best to Conduct Them”; by 
M. A. C, Balet, on “ Japanese Shintoists ;” and Dr. De 
Neuville, on ‘The New Treatments for Cancer.” M. 
Pellissier thinks a Université Populaire should be an 
active organ for spreading truth and combating error, 
not merely neutral and passive. In 1903 there were 
twelve of these institutions in Paris, six in the suburbs, 
and forty-one in the departments. Dr. Regnault dis- 
cusses the intimate connection between deafforestation 
and decadence: cut down all trees, all woods, history 
shows, and in time, sooner or later, chiefly through lack 
of moisture, desert will succeed to fertility, decadence to 
prosperity. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue for March contains, as usual with 
this publication, quite a number of interesting articles, 
which are, however, open to the objection that they are 
written in rather a superficial manner. 

M. Jaray discusses the whole subject of Anglo-French 
relations in a manner which is certainly free from any 
charge of superficiality. 

The writer who signs himself “ Péladan” discusses 
the miracle of radium, and he takes the opportunity to 
protest against the old intellectual groove in which so 
many people still persist in remaining, and which finds 
its expression in a general suspicion of science on the 
part of religious people. He declares that M. and 
Mme. Curie have not worked miracles themselves, but 
a miracle has been worked by their means—a lay or 
scientific miracle. According to the ancient formula, a 
miracle was an act of God done in answer to human 
prayer, but according to the new formula it is an act of 
man in consonance with the divine law. 

M. Gleize considers the question how the French 
Colonies are to be defended in the event of an Anglo- 
French war, though he has every hope and wish that such 
a calamity may not occur. The weakest French Colonies 
are those on the West Coast of Africa, but the 
English attack would not be directed against them, 
but against the much more important French _pos- 
sessions of Indo-China and Madagascar. The latter 
island M. Gleize considers to be safe, while, thanks to 
M. Doumer’s energy, Indo-China is in a position to be 
effectually defended even if she should be isolated. In 
spite of this optimism, M. Gleize declares that much 
remains to be done in the way of organising native troops 
and so on. 





The Revue de Paris. 


THE March numbers of the Revue de Paris maintain 
the reputation of this very good review. We have noticed 
elsewhere three articles. This does not leave us much to 
notice, but we ought to mention M. Allain-Targé’s paper 
on the Ministry of M. Waddington, who was so well 
known at one time as French Ambassador in London ; 
two papers by M. Rolland, in which he investigates the 
life and loves of Berlioz; and the conclusion of the 
brightly written travel-papers on Fez, the capital of 
Morocco. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for April is very interesting, 
though less quotable than’ usual. Mr. George Moore’s 
“‘ Avowals ” are continued, though they are far less aston- 
ishing than before. The ‘“ master-worker” selected by 
Mr. Harold Begbie is Mr. H. Beerbohm ,Tree, in whom 
he finds a strong psychic vein. “I, myself,” says his 
subject, “am there in the character I act, the real I, the 
soul and spirit of my whole being—there in the part I 
play, expressing itself through and by that part.” Other 
articles are Mr. Alder Anderson’s sympathetic sketch, 
fully illustrated, of “A French Artist in London,” M. 
Renouard ; Lady Bloomfield’s recollections of an octo- 
genarian ; and Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne’s “ Cruise among 
Cannibal Islands,” the New Guinea Islands, where he 
went from Queensland on chance of picking up copra. 
Of the Banda Islands he says: “Certainly I shall 
always hold that if Eden really exists*it must in truth be 
the Banda Islands. The exquisite scenery in this little 
group is absolutely unequalled.” 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE WVuova Antologia publishes from the pen of 
Professor Bazellotti, of Rome, a long, important, but 
unfortunately very discursive article on the relations of 
Church and State in Italy, the aim of which is to 
arrive at some clearer understanding of the causes which 
keep up the antagonism between the Government and 
the mass of the people where religion is concerned. 
The Professor regards the extraordinary outburst of 
popular feeling at the death of Leo XIII. as a proof of 
the real hold that the Catholic Church still has on the 
heart of the nation ; he regrets the tactless “ policy of 
pin-pricks,” exemplified in the recent attempt to force a 
Divorce Act on the country constantly adopted towards 
the Church by Liberal politicians, and he points out that 
amid much material and economic progress since 1870 
there has been no corresponding growth in the moral 
life of the nation. He strongly deprecates any bowing 
down to a political Pope, but urges the full official 
recognition of the high moral power of the religious 
Papacy. The article is studiously conciliatory in tone 
and may be taken as a straw indicating which way the 
wind is blowing in intellectual circles in Italy. 

It is pleasant to learn that a determined effort is being 
made to improve congregational singing in Italy. The 
Rassegna Nazionale prints an article by G. Ghignone 
explaining the methods of a society which publishes 
hymns in the vernacular set to good tunes at an almost 
nominal price. The same number publishes an article 
—remarkable as coming from a Catholic source—in 
enthusiastic praise of the life work of Francesco Crispi, 
who, it declares, “in spite of some public errors and some 
deplorable weaknesses in his private life,” yet deserves 
to be honoured by all true patriots as a great states- 
man. 

An excellent number of Zmforium contains a delight- 
fully illustrated account of the German towns in the 
Hartz Mountains, and a very instructive article, also 
lavishly illustrated, on two of Boccaccio’s celebrated 
tales—that of Griselda and that of Nastagio degli Onesti, 
which were such favourite subjects among czuguecento 
artists for the adornment of nuptial cassonz. There is 
also an appreciation by U. Ortensi of Mr. Hall Caine, 
which would scarcely meet with entire endorsement 
in his native land. One would hardly have expected 
a very favourable judgment on “The Eternal City” from 
an Italian source. 


The Rivista per le Signorine, a review, as its name 
indicates, specially intended for girlhood, has recently 
adopted a new and much-improved shape. The present 
editor is the well-known Italian woman of letters, Sofia 
Bisi Albini, and she is doing her best to make the maga- 
zine an organ of culture for her young readers by intro- 
ducing them to all kinds of movements, literary, artistic, 
and social, in foreign countries. English affairs are well 
represented, the present issue containing a critical article 
on Kipling and H. G, Wells. 

The Nuova Parola is another of the younger Italian 
magazines which is taking a foremost place as an organ 
of advanced thought, which prides itself on its emanci- 
pation from the shackling beliefs of the past, and on 
studying the most up-to-date problems and scientific 
investigations. The most important article in the March 
number deals with human personality, and its survival 
of corporeal death, largely based on the work of 
F. Myers ; there: is also a critical study of the dramatic 
writings of Frangois de Curel, and a pleasant article on 
Browning in Italy. 





THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Onze Eeuw contains a most interesting and striking 
article on the idea, recently mooted by the Socialist party, 
of voluntarily ceding some at least of the Dutch colonial 
possessions to another Power ; Java, for instance. The 
writer of this contribution thinks that the idea ought not 
to be either accepted or dismissed without earnest con- 
sideration. The disadvantage would lie in the fact that 
it would be a bar to Dutch extension at a time when most 
Powers are seeking to extend, and it would possibly 
mean a loss of prestige; on the other hand, there 
is required for the proper development of the 
colonies and the welfare of the native population a 
sum of money so vast that the narrow resources of 
the mother country are unequal to the demand. Further, 
the number of Dutch colonists appears to be decreasing, 
and the importance of some colonies as a field for Dutch 
capital (for industrial purposes) is becoming less. 
Possibly, the notion is arising that if Great Britain or 
some other Power would give a good round sum for the 
territory, the money would be useful athome. The same 
review has an essay on two propositions for the revision 
of the Constitution of Holland, a subject which is com- 
manding much attention lately. The present proposals 
are—(1) that there should be universal suffrage, including 
female suffrage, not only for Parliamentary elections, but 
also for municipal elections, and (2) that the First 
Chamber should be elected in a manner similar to that in 
which the members of the Second Chamber are chosen. 

“The Origin of Flowers” forms one of the principal 
contributions to De Gids ; the subject is not particularly 
new, but Professor de Vries makes it more readable 
than many a fresher topic. As the title indicates, it is a 
question of evolution, and the writer tells us of the 
theories of Hofmeister and others whose works preceded 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” ; we read of mosses and 
grasses, of invisible and visible flowering, and of the 
unity of Nature. In speaking of the oneness of Nature, 
Professor de Vries makes a simile which is worth repro- 
ducing ; he instances the many dialects of most languages, 
and says that they differ more or less from one another, 
and from that which we regard as the proper language, 
but they all furnish something that goes to make up 
this standard tongue . . . they are one in their under- 
lying principle. Another article is a dissertation on 
the principles of Karl Marx, forming a review of Mr. 
Treub’s new book on Marx. The world is very much 
like an ordinary individual : it has its periods of striving 
after ideals and its intervals of rest. There is a tendency 
to revive old ideas, but they must be rehabilitated to 
meet modern requirements ; they may be essentially the 
same, but they are freshly clothed. Dr. Byvanck con- 
tinues his essay on Gladstone, and there are other 
contributions of an interesting character. 


Elsevier opens with a sketch of a Dutch artist, illus- 
trated with reproductions of some of his work; these 
illustrations are not so good as they nxght be, and not 
up to the standard of this magazine. This does not 
mean that E/sevzer is not a good number ; the articles 
on the Fancy Fair in the Gothic Hall at The Hague and 
Spanish National Dances are good. 

Vragen des Tijds gives a varied menu in its usual 
three articles, passing from the Reorganisation of Middle- 
Class Schools to the Pollution of Water and an essay on 
the Tendency to Exaggerate Historical Sciences. In 
connection with the last-mentioned, the writer points out 
to what an extent the German savants are pushing the 
historical craze. 

















HIS is the most interesting collection of letters 
that has been published for many years. 
They reveal a new personality, and add 
another portrait to the long gallery of Victorian 
worthies. It is all the more interesting because it 
is a self-revelation. Hitherto Lord Acton has been 
a shadowy figure, with a reputation for infinite learn- 
ing, a passionate appetite for reading, and the 
collector of a great library. He is now revealed as 
the shrewd man of the world, the keen observer of 
current affairs, and, above all, as the ardent advo- 
cate of the belief that politics at bottom are 
not a question of artifice, but of morals. His 
standpoint was different from that of the average 
Englishman, It was more detached. He had 
the “ international soul,” and was equally at home in 
France, Germany and Italy. His mind wasa veritable 
storehouse of historic knowledge. Lord Acton’s 
learning is destined to become a tradition. It can 
hardly be anything more to a generation that did not 
know him. Reading, Mr. Gladstone once remarked, 
should be a continual process of import and export. 
With Lord Acton it was all import. He read an 
octavo volume a day, but he left nothing behind 
that at all balanced this immense absorption of know- 
ledge. His few lectures and articles are disappointing ; 
the style is not lucid, they are cumbered by over- 
much detail, and marred by an inclination to attach 
too much importance to the backstairs gossip of 
politics. It is therefore a surprise to find how 
delightful a letter-writer he was. His correspondence 
with Mrs. Drew—the daughter who lived continuously 
with Mr, Gladstone from her birth until his death— 
has none of the defects of his more serious efforts. 
The letters are full of witty and pregnant sayings, 
shrewd estimates of men, and keen criticisms of events 
and policies. They have, in addition, that personal 
note that adds so much charm to the written word. 
Mrs. Drew is greatly to be envied, for she was not 
only the recipient of these delightful letters, but also 
of a series from John Ruskin equally fascinating, as 
revealing the inner recesses of character. She has 
happily removed all cause for envy by liberally sharing 
her treasures with the public, for the Ruskin letters 
were published some months ago for private circu- 
lation. 

Lord Acton’s letters are confined to the years 
1879-1885—the troublous years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second administration. ‘They largely deal with poli- 
tical topics and the doings of Mr. Gladstone, but 
there are others which prove how valuable a critic 
Lord Acton could be when he chose to draw on the 





* “Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone.” E lited with an intro- 
ductory memoir by Herbert Paul. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 316 pages. 
Cloth. 15s. net. 
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MARY GLADSTONE.* 


reservoir of his vast knowledge. His critical analysis 
of John Inglesant is an example of the careful criticism 
he willingly placed at the service of a friend. It is 
impossible to do adequate justice in a short review, 
to the many good things to be found in these letters 
but if the following quotations induce the reader to 
turn to the volume itself he will be amply repaid. I 
am glad to see that there is some prospect of another 
volume of letters of a date later than 1886, and surely 
Mrs. Drew will not deny the world the advantage of 
possessing the admirable list of the hundred best 
books that Lord Acton drew up for her guidance. 
POLITICS PURE AND UNDEFILED. 

“ Politics,” Lord Acton wrote to Mrs. Drew in 
1884, “come nearer to religion with me; a party is 
more like a church, error more like heresy, prejudice 
more like sin, than I find it to be with better men.” 
This is the motive running through the whole volume, 
giving it a permanent value and importance. Hold- 
ing strongly this view, and plunging deep beneath 
the troubled surface of affairs to discover the ideas 
and motives that underlie action, it is easy to 
understand the attraction that Mr. Gladstone had for 
the great scholar. He was not only “lured by his 
genius, his persistent friendship, and a curious 
sympathy in many deep questions,” but was still more 
attracted by that combination of qualities in 
Mr. Gladstone which enabled him to grasp 
principle in one hand and policy in the other 
without clashing. On many occasions during the 
harassing administration of 1880-1885 Mr. Glad- 
stone was anxious to resign the leadership of the 
Liberal party, the condition of which Lord Acton 
wittily described as consisting at that time “like the 
being that declined a chair, of two wings and a head.” 
To remove the head, Lord Acton was never weary of 
urging on Mr, Gladstone, was to destroy the party. 
Writing to Mrs, Drew in the autumn of 1881, he said, 
“Yet it (the party) would seem dust and ashes, but 
for him. . . . The idea that politics is an affair of 
principle, that it is an affair of morality, that it touches 
eternal interests as much as vices and virtues do in 
private life, that idea will not live in the party.” 
* Politics,” Lord Acton says somewhere else in this 
volume, “are not made up of artifices only, but of 
truths, and truths have to be told.” ‘To many people, 
he complains, the idea that there is a moral question 
at the bottom of politics is repugnant. To Mr. Glad- 
stone this idea was not repugnant, but of the essence, 
and hence Lord Acton followed his career, not only 
with the eye of friendship, but with something of 
the disciple’s ardent admiration. Writing to his 
correspondent on the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886, he foresaw failure, but notwith- 
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standing, stoutly declared that “it is not only right in 
my eyes, but glorious as the summit of his career.” 
“But what makes it more admirable to me is that the 
stimulus is not hope, but duty; that it is very much 
more clearly dictated by principle than by expediency, 
that the supreme motive is not strongly sustained by 


sordid calculation.” 
THE HISTORIAN AS EULOGIST. 

One of the finest passages in all these letters is the 
magnificent eulogy Lord Acton pays to Mr. Gladstone 
as statesman. It is too long to quote more than a 
passage from; but no student of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career or place in English politics can afford to ignore 
this fine estimate, not by the friend, but the historian. 
He says :— 

When our descendants shall stand before the slab that is not 
yet laid among the monuments of famous Englishmen, they will 
say that Chatham knew how to inspire a nation with his energy, 
but was poorly furnished with knowledge and ideas; that the 
capacity of Fox was never proved in office, though he was the 
first of debaters ; that Pitt, the strongest of ministers, was among 
the weakest of legislators ; that no foreign secretary has equalled 
Canning, but that he showed no other administrative ability ; 
that Peel, who excelled as an administrator, a debater, and a 
tactician, fell everywhere short of genius ; and that the highest 
merits of the five, without their drawbacks, were united in Mr. 
Gladstone. Possibly they may remember that his only rival in 
depth and wealth, and force of mind was neither admitted 
to the Cabinet nor buried in the Abbey. They will not 
say of him as of Burke, that his writing equalled his speak- 
ing, or surpassed it like Macaulay’s. For, though 
his books manifest the range of his powers, if they 
do not establish a distinct substantive reputation, they will 
breed regret that he suffered anything to divert him from the 
career in which his supremacy was undisputed among the men of 
his time. People who suspect that he sometimes disparaged 
himself by not recognising the secret of his own superiority 
incline to believe that he fell into another error of wise and 
good men who are not ashamed to fail in the rigid estimate of 
characters and talents. This will serve them to explain his 
lofty unfitness to deal with sordid motives, and to control 
that undignified but necessary work, his inability to sway 
certain kinds of men, and that strange property of his 
influence which is greatest with multitudes, less in society, 
and least at home. And it will help them to understand a 
mystery that is becoming very prominent, that he formed no 
school, and left no disciples who were to him what Windham, 
Grenville, Wellesley, Canning, Castlereagh, jwere to Pitt ; that 
his colleagues followed him because he had the nation at his 
back, by force more than by persuasion, and chafed as he did at 
the side of Palmerston. . . . Looking abroad, beyond:the walls 
of Westminster, for objects worthy of comparison, they will say 
that other men, such as Hamilton and Cavour, accomplished 
work as great; that Turgot {and Roon were unsurpassed in 
administrative craft; that Clay and Thiers were as dexterous in 
parliamentary management ; that Berryer and Webster resembled 
him in gifts of speech, Guizot and Radowitz in fulness of thought ; 
but that in the three elements of greatness combined, the man, 
the power, and the result—character, genius, and success—none 
reached his level. 

ADVICE TO A PRIME MINISTER, 

Lord Acton, we find from these letters, was insistent 
in his advice that Mr. Gladstone should practise 
those humbler arts which are as cement to political 
power, and in which he was in large measure deficient. 
Mrs. Drew, however, was more amenable, and she 
was living at that time, as he points out, “the most 
interesting of lives, by the intensest blaze of light in 
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all the world.” He exhorts her not to undervalue, or 
neglect, or waste the social influence that centres in 
her hands. He points out that the direct personal 
influence of Mr. Gladstone would be invaluable in 
consolidating the party ; at that period of its existence 
only held together by the authority of a single man. 
Touching on this defect in Mr. Gladstone as a poli- 
tician, Lord Acton writes to his daughter :— 

The men Mr. Gladstone used to look up to, Peel and 
Aberdeen, had not much of this, and I fancy he takes from them 
the belief that it is unnecessary or undignified. He has been so 
long without holding the threads of party; it is so natural in 
one who writes and speaks so much to suspect those who mis- 
understand him of doing it voluntarily ; it is so natural for him 
to underrate the effect of personal contact that he may think 
the sole legitimate method of mastering men is Parliamentary 
speaking, or writings addressed to mankind. But it is worth 
anything that people should know and see more of him in 
society, if possible. First, because people are flattered. 
Next, because they are awed. Last, because they are con- 
ciliated and so disciplined. And this applies to three sorts 
especially—members, diplomatists and journalists. I am sure 
that all that public policy can do to strengthen the Government 
will be done. But I note an unhappy impatience of those 
inferior arts my earthly spirit relies upon. 

Such was the advice of the experienced man of the 
world, but I fear it fell on barren soil. Mr. Gladstone 
had little of the wisdom of the serpent in these matters. 

“TRUST NOBODY.” 

Again Lord Acton complains, “ By having only 
Free and Easies, you establish a festive centre else- 
where, and the world revolving in an improper orbit, 
loses its way. There has been in this direction a 
slight waste of capital.” By these small arts much 
could be accomplished. For instance: “ Hayward 
will tell you what I learn from other sources, that 
Chenery really wishes to bring the Zimes round. 
Mr. Gladstone dislikes thinking of those things, and 
allowed Delane to slip from him. Don’t leave the 
whole thing to be done at No. 18 (Lord Granville’s) ” ; 
and he adds later the prudent caution, “but don’t let his 
sins be cast in his teeth.” Lord Acton’s advice to the 
daughter of a Prime Minister was “ trust nobody,” not 
because he wished her to think ill of people, or even to 
suspect them until the evidence is strong. “It is 
not their virtue I question but their attachment, and 
consequently their discretion. And I question their 
attachment because I doubt their thorough agreement 
with Mr. Gladstone. I don’t say they are perfidious, 
but they are bound by an alliance they do not mean 
to last for ever.” He warns his correspondent that in 
her position she must not believe that the smiling 
faces she sees express unmixed loyalty and satis- 
faction “So,” he adds, “I want you to be vigilant 
not to resent, but to pursue the work of disarming 
resentment, and not easily to persuade yourself that it 
is done.” Elsewhere he says, “ A man‘should only 
be trusted up to low water mark.” 


“THE GREATEST JEWISH MINISTER SINCE JOSEPH.” 


Disraeli, who looked on politics more as a question 
of artifice than of morals, was naturally no favourite 
of Lord Acton’s, and he strongly protested to Mrs. 
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Drew against the proposal to erect a public monument 
in Westminster Abbey to hismemory. Nor had he any 
approval of Mr. Gladstone’s speech in proposing this 
national tribute to a man whose Ministry he had over- 
thrown, whose policy he had reversed, and whom he 
had persuaded the nation to distrust. Lord Acton’s 
complaint was that a monument in the Abbey was a 
mark of -homage paid by the nation, and implied 
public service of some exceptional merit and amount. 
This the Liberal party held to be wanting, and it was 
not, therefore, for them to propose a national tribute 
that they did not believe was deserved. 

We deem not only that the good was absent, but that the 
bad, the injurious, the immoral, the disgraceful was present on 
a large scale. Let us praise his genius, his wit, his courage, 
patience and constancy in adversity, his strength of will, his 
originality and independence of mind, the art with which he 
learned to be eloquent, his occasional largeness of conception, 
his frequent good nature and fidelity to friends, his readiness 
of resource, his considerable literary culture, his skill in the 
management of a divided and reluctant party, even his superiority 
to the greed of office ; let us even call him the greatest Jewish 
Minister since Joseph, But, if {we say that he deserved the 
gratitude of the nation, and might claim reward from every part 
of it, I am afraid we condemn ourselves. 

This speech, although no mention of the fact is 
made in the letters, was one of the most trying efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone’s career, and it cost him a week’s ill- 
ness. “ Personally,” Lord Acton says in the same letter, 
“it will be a great opportunity for your father. I am 
afraid I deplore it from every other point of view.” 
But in an earlier letter he had admitted that “with a 
few allowances, a good deal may be said for the Tory 
leader who made England a Democracy. One must 
make so much allowance for so many public men.” 
Disraeli, at least, “if he had no principles or scruples, 
had no prejudices, or superstitions, or fanaticism,” 
and Lord Acton looked with dismay “ on the narrow- 
ness and passion of those who will succeed him.” 

THE TEST OF POLITICAL INTEGRITY. 

Lord Acton once begged a friend to dismiss sym- 
pathies for principles, and to understand that there are 
men in the world who treat politics as the art of 
doing, on the largest scale, what is right. Those 
who take this serious view of the duty of the politician 
will find much refreshment and encouragement from 
the perusal of these letters. “It seldom happens,” 
Lord Acton complains in another letter, “ that Parlia- 
mentary debates cut down to the bone, or tap the 
bed of principle.” In debates, where effects are 
immediate and momentary, one is glad of anything 
that tells against opponents, and gets used to phrases 
instead of reasons. Again and again throughout 
these letters he sends his correspondent friendly 
warnings, meant for other ears than her own, that 
it is the duty of the statesman to rise above the mere 
exigencies of debate and probe the matter in hand 
to the core. “We are not sure,” he says, “ that we 
are right until we have made the best case possible 
for those who are wrong.” In the following passage 
he lays down a wise maxim too often ignored :— 


We expect of a real statesman that he will take the case of 
his adversary not at its weak end, but at its strongest, that he 
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will see whether he cannot even strengthen it before he replies. 
If he deals with the weak points like a lawyer, somebody will 
follow and will beat him. That is part of the integrity of 
public men, 


WHEN THE “ GIBBET” IS JUSTIFIED, 


In another interesting passage Lord Acton sets 
forth what he regards as the laws of knightly combat 
.in the political arena, But these laws notwithstanding, 
he is fully alive to the fact that there are occasions 
when it is a necessary duty to gibbet a statesman 
before the people :— 


It is the law of party government that we contend on equal 
terms, and claim no privilege. . . Wedo not use private letters, 
reported conversations, new spaper gossip or scandals revealed in 
trials to damage troublesome politicians. We deal only with 
responsibility for public acts. But with these we must deal 
freely. We have to keep the national conscience straight and 
true, and if we shrink from doing this ‘because we dare not cast 
obliquy upon a class or party or institution, then we become 
accomplices in wrongdoing, and very possibly in crime. We 
ought not to employ vulgar imputation that men cling to office, 
that they vote against their convictions, that they are not always 
consistent, etc, All that is unworthy of imperial debate. But 
where there is a question of unjust war, or annexation, or 
intrigue, of suppressed information, of mismanagement of 
matters of life and death, of disregard for suffering, then we are 
bound to gibbet the offender before the people of England, and 
to make the rude workman understand and share our indigna- 
tion against the grandee. Whether he ought, after that to be 
left to Dean Stanley [for burial in the Abbey] is another question, 


THE LIMITS OF PARTY LOYALTY. 


Lord Acton did not despise either Church or party 
as a guide of opinion and the guardian of conduct, 
but he had no respect for anyone who committed his 
conscience to the safekeeping of either without a 
moral test of duty of his own by which to regulate his 
actions :— 


To waver about ship money until one knows whether Charles 
or Hampden is on the side of one’s Church is dishonesty. To 
have no moral test of duty apart from religion is to be a fanatic. 

If party is sacred to me as a body of doctrine, it is not as an 
association of men bound together, not by common convictions, 
but by mutual obligations and engagements. In the life of 
every great man there is a point where fidelity to ideas, which 
are the justifying cause of party, diverges from fidelity to arrange- 
ments and understandings, which are its machinery. And one 
expects a great man to sacrifice his friends—at least his friend- 
ship—to the higher cause. 


THE GREAT MORAL DEFECT OF THE AGE, 


The great defect of the age, he believed, was the 
growing disinclination of men to think for themselves, 
He protests vigorously against this tendency to take 
one’s opinion second-hand and place one’s conscience 
in pawn. Writing to Mrs, Drew in 1880, he says :— 


But don’t you see, pervading the letter and guiding the pen, 
the great intellectual and moral defect of the day? I mean the 
habit of dwelling on appearances, not on realities, of preferring 
the report to the bullet and the echo to the report. To spend 
and lose a majority in some great cause, to be abused and ridi- 
culed and calumniated, seems to the writer a misfortune so great 
that it is worth while to haul down one’s flag rather than incur 
the risk of it. This is the power of journalism, of salons 
and Club life, which teaches people to depend on popularity and 
success, and not on the guide within—to act not from know- 
ledge, but from opinion, and to be led by opinion of others 
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rather than by knowledge which is their own. Not only . 
nearly everybody yields up his conscience, his practical judg- 
ment, into the keeping of others, 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ERROR, 


Like Mr. Gladstone, Lord Acton firmly believed in 
the educational value of liberty. In a letter written 
in 1881, when the memories of the Midlothian cam- 
paign were still fresh in the mind of the public, he 
stoutly defends that appeal to the “ ignorant classes,” 
as the mass of the people were called not infrequently 
in those days when the enlargement of the franchise 
was still a burning question :— 

The fact is that education, intelligence, wealth are a 
security against certain faults of conduct, not against errors of 
policy. ‘There is no error so monstrous that it fails to find 
defenders among the ablest men. Imagine a congress of 
eminent celebrities, such as More, Bacon, Grotius, Pascal, 
Cromwell, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Jefferson, Napoleon, Pitt, etc. 
The result would be an Encyclopzedia of Error, They would 
assert Slavery, Socialism, Persecution, Divine Right, military 
despotism, the reign of force, the supremacy of the executive 
over legislation and justice, purchase in the magistracy, the 
abolition of credit, the limitation of laws to nineteen years, etc. 
If you were to read Sir Walter Scott’s pamphlets, Southey’s 
Colloquies, Ellenborough’s Diary, Wellington’s Despatches— 
distrust of the select few, of the chosen leaders of the community, 
would displace the dread of the masses. The danger is not that 
a particular class is unfit to govern, Every class is unfit to 
govern. The law of liberty tends to abolish the reign of race 
over race, of faith over faith, of class over class. It is not the 
realisation of a_political ideal ; it is the discharge of a moral 
obligation. 


THE ONE CHECK ON DEMOCRACY, 


Almost all that has been done for the good of the 

people, he adds, has been done since the rich lost the 
monopoly of power, since the rights of property were 
discovered to be not quite unlimited. Looking to the 
future he saw in a “ restricted federalism” the best 
means of checking those abuses to which a democracy 
is liable :— 
“Liberty depends upon the division of power. Democracy 
tends to unity of power. To keep asunder the agents one must 
divide the sources; that is, one must maintain, or create, 
separate administrative bodies. In the view of increasing 
democracy, a restricted federalism is the one possible check 
upon concentration and centralism, 


THE GREATEST WOMAN WRITER, 


While the greater portion of the correspondence is 
naturally taken up with the current politics of the day, 
there are also many letters in which the scholar takes 
the place of the politician. Almost the only question 
on which Mr, Gladstone and Lord Acton differed 


“strongly was in their allegiance to their favourite 


authors. Mr. Gladstone was devoted to Scott, Lord 
Acton to George Eliot, and neither felt that the other 
did justice to his choice. There are many eloquent 
passages in praise of George Eliot's work, for Lord 
Acton, though possessing a keenly critical faculty, did 
not stint praise when he thought it deserved. “In 
problems of life and thought which baffled Shakespeare 
disgracefully,” he writes, “her touch was unfailing. 
No writer ever lived who had anything like her power 


of manifold but disinterested and impartially observant 
sympathy ” :— 

George Eliot seemed to me capable not only of reading the 
diverse hearts of men, but of creeping into their skin, watching 
the world through their eyes, feeling their latent background of 
conviction, discerning theory and habit, influences of thought 
and knowledge, of life, of descent, and having obtained this 
experience, recovering her independence, stripping off the 
borrowed shell, and exposing scientifically and indifferently the 
soul of a Vestal, a Crusader, an Anabaptist, an Inguisitor, a 
Dervish, a Nihilist, or Cavalier without attraction, preference or 
caricature. And each of them would say that she displayed him 
in his strength, that she gave rational form to motives he had 
imperfectly analyzed, that she had laid bare features in his 
character he had never realised. 

“THE INVENTOR OF CROMWELL.” 


As an example of the literary estimates and 
judgments scattered throughout the letters, take the 
following passage on Carlyle :-— 

Excepting’ Froude, I think him the most detestable of his- 
torians. The doctrine of heroes—the doctrine that will is above 
law—comes next in atrocity to the doctrine that the flag covers 
the goods, that the cause justifies the agents, which is what 
Froude lives for. Carlyle’s robust mental independence is not 
the same thing as originality. . . . But he had historic grasp— 
which is a rare quality—some sympathy with things that are not 
evident, and a vague fluctuating notion of the work of impersonal 
forces. There is a flash of genius in ‘‘ Past and Present,” and 
in ‘*the French Revolution,” though it is wretched history. 
And he invented Oliver Cromwell. That is the positive result 
of him, that and his personal influence over many considerable 
minds—a stimulating, not a guiding influence ; as when Stanley 
asked what he ought to do, and Carlyle answered : “‘ Do your 
best !” 

The disciple fared no better at Acton’s hands than 
did the master. Of Ruskin he remarks :— 

He is one of the few Englishmen of genius ; one of the most 
perfect masters of our language that ever wrote ; and when one 
has said that, and said it as forcibly as can be, one comes to a 
deplorable catalogue of evil qualities with which I shall not 
darken my pages. 

CONDENSED CHARACTER SKETCHES, 

Lord Acton had the gift of hitting off the essential 
features of a character in a telling sentence. Of Leo 
XIII. he says: “ I think he is the first Pope who has 
been wise enough to despair, and has felt that he 
must begin a new part, and steer by strange stars 
over unknown seas.” Some of his estimates of men 
are very neatly phrased, for instance the pithy 
character sketch of Lord Goschen, “whose footsteps 
are very visible on the road that leads away from the 
Liberal party. . . . His lips have never been touched 
with the sacred fire of Liberty. His international 
soul has never glowed with the zeal of the good old 
cause.” For concentration and point his descript:on 
of the salient characteristics of Sir Robert Morier and 
Lord Granville would be hard to beat— Morier has 
force without tact and stands ill with a chief who has 
tact without force.” 

The letters are filled with pithy remarks, witty say- 
ings and suggestive observations. With these few 
examples of the crumbs that fell from a scholar’s table 
I must close this notice of an intensely interesting 
collection of letters. 











Other Books of the Month. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

CERTAINLY one of the most interesting biographies 
of last month is Mr. Walter Sichel’s “ Disraeli: a 
Study in Personality and Ideas” (three illustrations. 
Index. 326 pp. Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d. net). A 
real biography of Disraeli is, he says, at present 
impossible. “No memorial of Disraeli’s magical 
career can be adequate without access to the papers 
confided to the late Lord Rowton, as well as to much 
private and unpublished correspondence.” “ Women,” 
said Disraeli, “ are the priestesses of predestination ” ; 
and before a true biography of the statesman can 
appear, the lives of his sister and devoted wife must 
have the light of day turned on them to a much greater 
extent than has yet been possible. In short, a variety 
of materials not yet available must be pressed into the 
service. 

The chapters in this book, therefore, deal little 
with Disraeli’s life, but a great deal with his ideas on 
various subjects—on Free Trade; on Monarchy; on 
Colonies, the Empire, and Foreign Policy; on America; 
on Ireland. No chapter is more interesting than that 
dealing with his views on Colonies. Intensely 
radical colonial statesmen might do well sometimes 
to remember the great Conservative statesman who 
recognised the importance of the Colonies in days 
when, in the eyes of the Zimes and most other leaders 
of English public opinion, they were “a millstone,” an 
incubus,” an “annual burden.” 

Those who look for fresh lights thrown on Disraeli’s 
character and home-life will hardly find them in this 
volume, which is rather, as it aims to be, a contribu- 
tion to modern political history on somewhat Motleyan 
lines than a biography. Imaginative statesmen, Mr. 
Sichel thinks, must always await their career after 
death ; literary statesmen are often, imaginative states- 
men always, belittled by their generation ; and Disraeli 
was essentially imaginative. 





The volume just published by Mr. Thomas Law, of 
the Memorial Hall (“ John Clifford, M.A., B.Sc., D.D., 
Free Church Leader and Preacher.” By Charles T. 
Bateman. 341 pages. Illus. and Index. 6s.), is 
announced as the official biography of Dr. Clifford. 
Apart from the feeling that the life of one either 
living or even recently dead cannot by any possibility 
be really fully written, this book is a welcome addition 
to the biographies of modern leaders.of men. 

Mr. Bateman’s work is a systematic biography, 
beginning in Derby, where in 1836 Dr. Clifford was 
born, and ending at the present day in Westbourne 
Park. ‘The style is simple and direct ; the book not 
unduly long, especially considering the fullness of the 
life which it describes; and to the general reader, 
especially one who has followed the events of the last 
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ten years, it cannot but prove interesting. It is also 
not unduly personal, and an appreciable addition to its 
value is made by the inclusion of several of Mr. 
Gould’s famous cartoons, 

The details of the daily life of a great man cannct 
fail to be interesting, and it must be admitted that 
the less serious chapter on “ Personal Incidents” is 
one of the most entertaining in the book, 

The key to my day is the utilisation of the odd moments ; I 
attach as much importance to the right use of these as to the 
work of the definitely filled hours. I try never to lose a 
minute, but seize this one to jot down a thought, that to dip into 
a book, another to get a bit of rest. Then, again, I always 
endeavour, but do not often succeed, to be ahead of my work. 

. » » Moreover I do each bit of work as if I had nothing else 
in the world to do but that specific bit. I seek to shut out 
everything else, and concentrate, concentrate. 

As you know, I am now in the forty-fifth year of my 
pastorate and work in London. All my life I have been a 
total abstainer and a non-smoker. My favourite method of 
exercise is walking, and when studying for my degrees I used to- 
average thirty-six miles a week. I am a great believer in sleep, 
in short naps during the day. As long as I can get sleep I 
can’t have too much work. . . . Each day’s duties I let be sufficient 
for the day. If, instead of being satisfied with doing a day’s 
work at a time, I look ahead, my engagement-book would 
appal me and unfit me for the claims of the present. 

No attempt is made—perhaps wisely—to give a 
detailed estimate of Dr. Clifford’s character. His 
biographer says that his limitations must be as 
apparent as his successes. The purpose of this book 
is “not simply to tell the story of a notable life, but to 
inspire Free Churchmen with the impression of one 
who has adopted Goethe’s words, ‘in wholeness, 
goodness, truth, strenuously to live.” It is, however, 
a book which at the present time might be read with 
almost more profit by Churchmen than by Free 
Churchmen. 





A PURELY literary biography is that of Browning, by 
Edward Dowden. (Dent. 398 pp. With portrait, illustra- 
tions, and index. 4s. 6d net.) In his preface the editor of 
the Temple Biographies, of which this is one, after remind- 
ing us of Gladstone’s phrase “a biography of the mind,” 
says that in the case of Robert Browning it is exactly 
such a biography that is wanted, for the events of his 
life were rather the achievements of the human spirit 
than actual objective incidents. He was not a man of 
action, The special function of Mr. Dowden’s volume, 
therefore, is to give a biography of Browning’s mind, 
“associating his poems with their date and origin, so as 
to throw some light on his inward development.” To say 
that the book is by Mr. Edward Dowden is sufficient: 
indication of its literary excellence. 





Mr. Fisher Unwin has re-issued Professor Pasquale: 
Villari’s “ LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA,” 
translated by Linda Villari, at 2s. 6d. net. There are 
numerous illustrations: the print is clear, and the 
volume is a very good half-crown’s worth. As all books 
of this kind should have, it has an index. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 

“THE HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS,” by Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B, (Longmans, Green and Co. 
24s.)—Criticism of such a book by such a writer is un- 
necessary. Either in his own or in his father’s person, 
Sir Spencer Walpole has had an active interest in the 
drama of fourteen years which these two volumes 
describe ; and the result is that there is not a dull page 
in them. There is evidently another volume, or more 
than one ; for, although the preface supposes a finished 
work, only fourteen years out of the twenty-five of the title 
find a place in it. Truly, it cannot be called a history of 
England—it could more fitly be called “ world politics.” 
Beginning with a résumé of the world’s history from 
1815 to 1856, the second chapter takes up our history 
with the Indian Mutiny, the Chinese War, and the 
Budgets of those startling times. Curiously enough, a 
light is cast upon a strange forgetfulness of past events, 
for in 1859 Wei-hai-Wei was visited by Admiral Hope, 
who reported that the place “was not of sufficient size 
to hold a fleet with any regard to safety in bad weather, 
and that the absence of fresh water placed it otherwise 
quite out of the question as a rendezvous.” 

We are told about the discussions before the taking 
over of the Indian Government by the Crown, J. Stuart 
Mill, of all men, protesting against it. Of the various 
Bills proposed, one provided that five members of the 
governing council should be chosen by the cities of 
London, Manchester and Glasgow, and the towns of 
Liverpool and Belfast! Then in the mental kaleidoscope 
we see who were the unofficial agents who prepared the 
famous meeting between Napoleon and Count Cavour : 
“Bombino,” (as Francis of Naples figured in Pusch :) 
Garibaldi and his countless English friends. Another 
shake and it is the marriage of our King and Queen, 
with the triumphant entry of the Princess Alexandra 
into London. Such a day as it was, those who 
were present never can forget ; the enormous crowds 
which lined the streets; time after time the people 
being carried off their feet, so great was the pressure 
to see the lovely, smiling young creature who had 
just left. her happy home to try such unknown ground. 
Next we have the miserable Schleswig-Holstein trouble 
and Lord Palmerston’s grievous mistakes, described 
in a phrase by Lord Derby as “a policy of meddle and, 
muddle.” The Volunteers in 1859, the Atlantic Cabie 
the American Civil War, M. de Lesseps and his critics, 
Maximilian and Mexico, Bismarck and the forgell 
telegram, the Fenian outbreak, and the disendowment of 
the Irish Church, are a few of the historical events 
brought before us. The reader will rejoice in the 
admirable arrangement of the book—the copious index 
and chapter headings, and the full information as to the 
authorities consulted, given as footnotes to the text. The 
author has compiled a work which will be invaluable 
to every student of these times; which shows clearly 
how easily political mistakes are made, and which, in a 
well-worn phrase, is indispensable to every library. 





To all students of Irish modern history Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s book cannot fail to appeal (“ IRELAND IN 
THE NEW CENTuRY. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Murray. 291 pp. Index. 5s. net). Probably 
no book touching sucha much-controverted subject could 
be less controversial in tone. In his preface the author 
says :— 

I should not-.’. . . have undertaken the task of writing a 
book on a subject so complex and -apparently so inseparable 
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from heated controversy were I not convinced that the expression 
of certain thoughts which have come to me from practical con- 
tact with Irish problems, was the best contribution I could make 
to the work on which I was engaged. I wished, if I could, to 
bring into clearer light the essential unity of the various pro- 
gressive movements in Ireland, and to do something towards 
promoting a greater definiteness of aim and method, and a better 
understanding of each other’s work, among those who are in 
various ways striving for the upbuilding of a worthy national life 
in Ireland. 

The upshot of this book is that a national awakening 
in Ireland is at hand. There is no real conflict, says 
Sir Horace Plunkett, between English and Irish; each 
have misunderstood the other. The English have been at 
fault, but so have the Irish. A change is now coming 
over the sentiment of Irishmen towards Englishmen—a 
change due to the conviction gradually forcing itself upon 
Irishmen that “ great as is the responsibility of England 
for the state of Ireland, still greater is the responsibility 
of Irishmen.” Ireland, the writer insists, must be 
re-created from within :— 

The main work must be done in Ireland, and the centre of 
interest must be Ireland. When Irishmen realise this truth, the 
splendid human power of their country, so much of which now 
runs idly or disastrously to waste, will be utilised ; and we may 
then look with confidence for the foundation of a fabric of Irish 
prosperity, framed in constructive thought, and laid enduringly 
in human character. 

To students of Ireland probably no such interesting 
book has appeared within recent years. 





Another book dealing with a subject on which 
opinions are quite as sharply divided as Ireland, and 
probably a more controversial book, is Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s “INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN ERA” (617 pp. 
Index. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.). Mr. Dutt was 
formerly Lecturer in Indian History at University 
College, London, and this volume aims at being an 
economic history of India during last century. It is in 
three parts, dealing with India under the Company, 
under the Queen, and under the Empress. There is no 
need to say that it is a depressing book to read. Equally 
needless is it to say that the verdict is strongly against 
British rule. The remedy proposed by Mr. Dutt lies in 
a policy of retrenchment and representation—retrench- 
ment permitting a reduction of the taxes on land, and 
especially of those on agriculture, with a reduction of the 
national expenditure of India, and of the seventeen 
millions of “ Home Charges” spent annually in London ; 
and an administration, with the Indian people admitted 
to some share in its control. 





“THE SANYASI,” by F. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—An enthralling story which keeps the interest 
from start to finish. The Sanyasi is an Indian devotee. 
Born of an English father and a Western Indian mother, 
for three parts of the year he leads the life of an educated 
native of the merchant class, the rest of the time the 
maternal side of his nature has full sway, and he is the 
inspired stoic and worker of miracles, wandering from 
place to place with his little attendant tom-tom boy, 
living on the alms of passers-by, and feared and wor- 
shipped by the natives. No one connects the devotee 
and the merchant, and he is thus enabled to be the 
guardian angel of more than one life. There are many 
other interesting people in the book, for Mrs. Penny 
takes us to visit Society people and servants’ quarters, 
the Ceylon pearl fishery and the native compound. 










THE REVIEW 


FICTION. 

“ URIAH THE HITTITE” (Heinemann, 6s.) is the story 
of a life in a supposed British possession of Key Island, 
in the Mozambique Channel—a small Crown Colony, 
where everyone would have been better for a little more 
work and a little less time to play at tennis and with the 
Seventh Commandment. Still, the story is interesting, 
though the conclusion—when the wife of “ Uriah,” sent 
by the Administrator of the colony to take up a position 
in which death was almost a certainty, ends by promis- 
ing to marry “ David ”—is, to say the least, unpleasing. 

“Uriah”—the Uriah of the story, is not an ideal 

character, but neither is his “ David.” The curtain is 
rung down just when the really interesting situation begins. 
How will the marriage with a man who is virtually her 
husband’s slayer result both for “ David ” and “Uriah’s ” 
wife ? 


In “THE LION OF GERSAU,” by “ Sirrah ” (Heinemann, 
6s.), there is really very little, beyond pleasant descriptions 
of Lucerne, where the scene is laid, and of the cosmopolitan 
crowd, with the inevitable Americans, whose ways are 
cleverly described, that frequents the Lindenhof. In 
the hands of a stronger writer the story might have 
become a fine one; as it is, really it possesses little 
distinction. 


Muc#H the same criticism applies to “CASTLES IN 
KENSINGTON,” by Reginald Turner (Greening, 6s.), which 
is the story of a snobbish West Kensington family who 
pose, to their own ultimate confusion, as leaders of London 
Society in the very small world of Mouleville, a French 
watering-place, unknown, so far, to Baedeker. As a study 
in snobbishness, however, it is distinctly amusing. 








“ A DANGEROUS QUEST,” by F. E. Young (John Long, 
6s.). The picture of the state of things in the Trans- 
vaal in the first days of October, 1899, is a sufficiently 
painful one’; but the story of the love of the Boer maiden, 
Sanie, for the young English merchant, who of course goes 
to the front, is well told, and certainly not without interest. 
Certain scenes are really pathetic. 





“Pa GLADDEN.” By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. IIlustrated.)—‘‘ Pa Gladden ” is a 
sweet-souled old farmer, the adviser and comforter of the 
villagers in several settlements away beyond Chicago. 
He draws out the best qualities of all who come in contact 
with him, and as he and his wife have no children of their 
own, they are Pa and Mato allin need of them. The 
coincidences which attend Pa’s loving work certainly par- 
take of the nature of miracles, but then the old man 
expects such. The book is full of humour of a delightful 
kind, and the story of the three knights—Pa Gladden, a 
dyspeptic minister, anda country doctor—who set off to 
rescue a beleaguered maiden, is full of pathos also. 





“ HENRY BROCKEN.” By Walter de la Mare. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—A weird journey through dense under- 
growth and thick woods in the Realm of Imagination, 
in which we meet, amongst others, Lucy Grey, Annabel 
Lee, and Jane Eyre’s husband, more morbid and sick of 
soul than she would havé us suppose. Mounted on 


Rosinante, Brocken encounters the Houyhnhnms, finds 
the Sleeping Beauty guarded by Prince Ennui, and 
finally embarks in a boat in which Chaucer’s Criseyde 
had promised to accompany him, but from which she had 
fled at.the last moment. 





OF REVIEWS. 








“ ANTHONY POLGATE.” By Edwin J. Ellis. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—A series of “ situations ” which would be 
in place in a theatre, where impossibility does not matter, 
but in a novel are like midsummer madness, and are 
interesting only because of a desire to see how the 
characters finish off their parts. Anthony Polgate, an 
illegitimate son belonging to a family of some position, 
is enabled to take the place of a brother, who is a clergy- 
man. He loves a bright English girl, whom he would 
condemn to social extinction if he should perform the 
marriage ceremony, instead of the old rector whose 
curate he personates, This question, “ To be, or not to 
be,” brings about the crisis of the story. 





“Unto EACH MAN His Own.” By Samuel Gor- 
don. (Heinemann. Price 6s.) — As this book is laid 
down, the unbidden thought arises, What was the 
author’s motive in writing the story? It was not meant 
simply to while away an idle hour, nor entirely to show 
that race hatred 1s only partially due to prejudice. 
Clauston, the Jew, Ellen Devereux, the Christian, are 
personalities whose every word and thought are inter- 
esting, and those who want to know something of 
modern Jewish life will be glad to read about them, their 
love, their marriage, its results, and Ellen’s self-sacrifice. 





“THE INTERLOPER.” By Violet Jacob. (Heinemann. 
Price 6s.)—“ The Interloper ” has not quite so much force 
and grip of local colour as “ The Sheep-Stealers,” but is 
as full of the tragedy of human life. The mother of 
Gilbert Speid deceived her husband, and so he is not 
the son of the man whose name he bears, and who, with 
extraordinary generosity, has secured to him the estate. 
Brought up away from home, he returns at length, and 
straightway falls in love with the niece of the woman 
who has vainly loved his real father, Lady Eliza has a 
morbid dread of even speaking to Speid, whose dead 
mother she so bitterly hated. The interest of the story 
centres in the question whether Cecilia will sacrifice her 
lover or her aunt. 

“THE INDISCRETIONS OF My LADY PALGRAVE.” By 
Amyot Sagon. (Arrowsmith. Price 6s.)—My Lady lived 
in the times of the earlier Georges, when young ladies 
were forcibly abducted in the streets of London. She 
must have been as fascinating as she was heartless, for 
husband, daughter and friends all suffer needlessly and 
blindly to save her from the consequences of her sins. 
Fhe book, of course, has a sufficiency of duels, gambling 
and love. : 

“THE VINEYARD,” bY John Oliver Hobbes.—Mrs. 
Craigie’s new novel is reprinted from the Pa// Mall 
Magazine, The hero, Gerald Federan, the son of a 
solicitor, has won the Victoria Cross in South Africa. 
In his country town at home he falls in love with Jennie 
Sussex, a poor school teacher. He speculates in land 
with Coolidge, a friend, who clears out with the money, 
knowing that Federan dare not say a word because the 
whole shady plan would thus be given away. Eventually 
he breaks with poor Jennie to marry the rich Rachel 
Tredegar, whose land it was that he had been specu- 
lating in, and Jennie marries Allan Helmyng, a painter. 
It is rather a‘disappointing story, and not quite up 
to the level of the writer’s previous works, (Unwin. 
Pp. 376. 6s.) 

“THE SONS 0’ CORMAC” (Longmans, 6s.), by Aldis 
Dunbar, is a collection of Irish stories told in a dialogue 
which may make them tedious reading to the non-Irish. 
To the lover of things Irish they will probably appeal. 
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OTHER Books OF THE MONTH. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. _ 

Two very entertaining and brightly written books on 
Turkey have recently appeared, one larger and of neces- 
sity more impressionistic than full of exact information— 
“IN THE PALACES OF THE SULTAN,” by Anna Bowman 
Dodd (492 pp., illustrated, Heinemann. 16s. net) ; the 
other the outcome of the experiences of a long resident in 
Turkey, “TURKISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY,” 
written by L. M. J. Garnett, for Messrs. Newnes’ excel- 
lent “Our Neighbours” Series (222 pp., with index, 
glossary of Turkish words, and illustrations. 3s. 6d. net). 
The former is a record of the experiences of a young 
American lady who was in the party of General Sir 
Horace Porter when he went to take up his residence at 
Constantinople as United States representative. She was 
with General and Mrs, Porter when they were received by, 
and later when they dined with, the Sultan, and the 
descriptions of that strange monarch are perhaps the best 
that have yet appeared, although naturally probably 
a little rose-coloured. The book is admirably illustrated, 
while the description of the Turkish Court, the private 
audience, the actual life of aristocratic Turkish women 
of to-day, the imperial harem and Turkish households in 
general are certainly, if not altogether novel, at least 
very entertaining reading. Miss Garnett’s book, while 
speaking of the Sultan and Court only from the outside, 
treats with a far fuller all-round knowledge of the real 
Turkish life, alike in town and country. It also is 
admirably illustrated, and most interesting to read. 

“THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN.” By Reginald Wyon. 
(J. Finch, 15s. Illustrated.)—Mr. Wyon feels absolutely 
sure that this year will see a blaze in the Balkans which 
will have far graver results than the conflict in the Far 
East. His conclusions are formed from intimate know- 
ledge of the country and the various peoples who inhabit 
the Balkan peninsula. Also, on account of the disaffec- 
tion in Russia, he thinks many people in that country will 
take advantage of any mishap to Russia in the Far 
East. The greater part of the book is occupied with 
an endeavour to conjure up pictures of life amidst 
the sturdy and warlike inhabitants of the Balkans, and 
Mr. Wyon has certainly succeeded in his aim, The 
people, their sorrows, joys, honesty, cunning, and, above 
all, their vendettas, are lifelike; and with the splendid 
illustrations, some 470 in number, one cannot fail to be 
interested in them. Referring to the unfortunate Alex- 
ander of Servia, Mr. Wyon says he had asked him if the 
rumour were true that he had intended to nominate 
Queen Draga’s brother as his heir. ‘A lie, an infamous 
lie,” Alexander answered. Later in the day Mr. Wyon 
met a prominent Servian and mentioned that Alexander 
had spoken of his youth as making the nomination of an 
heir needless. “ Life is very uncertain,” said the Servian. 
“ The King looks well enough.” “ He may die suddenly,” 
was the prophetic utterance of the Servian. 





* Messrs. Methuen have added a new volume to their 
Little Guides. The subject is Rome, the author C. G. 
Ellaby, and the delightful illustrations are the work of 
B. C. Boulter. No better or more convenient companion 
could be taken by the visitor to the Eternal City. 





The Rev. Enoch Bocock, who evidently formed part 
of a conducted tour to Rome, has described his rambles 
in that city with the almost childlike freshness of one 
who sees for the first time: “ My RAMBLES IN ROME 
WITH NOTE-BOOK AND CAMERA.” (272 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Bryant.) He writes his impressions, which are 
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unpretentious and in no way different from those of the 
average person, “because the interest of Rome is not 
alone for to-day or to-morrow. The Eternal City is of 
perennial interest.” 





English travellers will welcome a new and thoroughly 
revised and up-to-date edition of ““ MURRAY’s HANDBOOK 
FOR YORKSHIRE,” issued by Mr. Edward Stanford, with 
twenty-eight maps and plans, price 14s. This is, as 
might be expected, hardly the volume for the tripper 
who wants to stow his guide in his pocket (not that it 
is a bulky volume, however), but one rather for the 
intelligent student interested in everything that he sees, 
from art to antiquities, from history to geology, from 
botany to fishing. A better guide-book for Yorkshire 
could hardly be written. 





Not a guide-book, but a very pleasant companion for 
who should wander in the East Countree, is a new volume 
by the author of “ Highways and Byways in Hertford- 
shire ”—“ MARSH COUNTRY RAMBLES.” By Herbert W. 
Tompkins. (300 pp., with frontispiece and index. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.). Mr. Tompkins says that these 
rambles are recorded “ by one who derives perennial 
pleasure from the rambles of others.” Certainly his 
readers will derive pleasure in their turn from his 
rambles. To the pedestrian in Essex this book should 
be most welcome. 


RELIGIOUS VOLUMES. 

THOSE who would follow the many details of the 
romantic beginnings and growth of the Bible Society 
must read Mr. Canton’s book, “THE STORY OF THE 
BIBLE SOCIETY.” (With illustrations and index. 358 pp. 
Murray. 6s.) Parts of it, it must be admitted, read rather 
strangely to one knowing something of the actual facts 
about the spread of the Bible among certain native races. 





In “ REPRESENTATIVE MODERN PREACHERS” (Mac- 
millan. 416 pp. Index. 6s. 6d. net), Dr. Lewis O. 
Brastow, of Yale University, discusses the spiritual 
development and religious and theological conceptions of 
Schleiermacher, F. W. Robertson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, Newman, James 
Mozley, Thos. Guthrie and C. H. Spurgeon, with short 
biographical notices of each. The book is composed of 
what were originally divinity lectures to students, now 
revised and expanded. 





Contrasting with this record of the work of going into 
every land and preaching the Gospel to every creature is 
another recently published book: “THE BIBLE UN- 
TRUSTWORTHY : A critical comparison of contradictory 
passages in the Scriptures, with a view of testing their 
historical accuracy.” By Walter Jekyll, M.A. (281 pp. 
Watts. 3s. 6d. net.) The book is issued for the 
Rationalist Press Association, and its sub-title sufficiently 
indicates its nature. 


Some of the questions which confront theological 
students—though not exactly those raised in the book 
just noticed—are discussed, and the means of answering 
them indicated, in a useful little addition to the “ Hand- 





books for the Clergy ”—‘‘ RELIGION AND SCIENCE.” By 
P. N. Waggett. (174 pp. With bibliography. Long- 


mans. 2s. 6d. net.). As indicated by the title, it is the 
conflict between the literal interpretation of the Bible and 
the new light thrown on it by modern science which is 
here discussed. Such a book will no doubt be of 
immense service. 
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SOME MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

A CHARMING book is an English anthology of the 
praises of Shakespeare, sung not only by his contempo- 
raries, but by poets and prose-writers from the seventeenth 
century till now. (‘THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE ; an 
English Anthology.” Compiled by C. E. Hughes, witha 
preface by Sidney Lee. 329 pp. Index of authors 
quoted. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) No one will dispute 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s statement that the volume serves a 
useful purpose. It does so, if only to prove that that ill 
wind, the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, blew someone 
some good, for this anthology is directly due to the 
reiterated statement of the Baconians (of whom, needless 
to say, Mr. Sidney Lee is not one) that Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries left on record no recognition of his work, 
of which assertion it is a triumphantly unanswerable 
refutation. Mr. Lee suggested to Mr. Hughes the collec- 
tion in a volume of all notices of Shakespeare penned in 
early days, but subsequently the scheme was enlarged 
into the complete English anthology—foreign quotations 
are rare, but not quite excluded—which we have in this 
volume cf extracts. 





Another of Messrs. Methuen’s “Little Books on 
Art” has appeared. (“ TURNER,” by Frances Tyrrell- 
Gill. ‘211 pp. Index and illustrations. 2s. 6d. net), 
As the title indicates, this is not a diffuse biography, 
but one which could almost be carried even in a woman’s 
insubstantial pocket. The illustrations are charming, 
the style pleasing, and the value of the book greatly 
enhanced by a Turner bibliography ; a list of articles 
which have appeared on the artist, and a full list of his 
watercolours and oils, and where they are to be found, 
with as far as possible the date of execution. 





A very useful book is that on “ Modern Socialism,” 
not only as a book of reference, but for all those desiring 
a practical first-hand acquaintance, through their writings 
and speeches, with the trend of thought of the ablest 
modern Socialists of all nationalities. (‘“‘ MODERN 
SOCIALISM, AS SET FORTH BY SOCIALISTS IN THEIR 
SPEECHES, WRITINGS, AND PROGRAMMES.” Edited by 
R. C. K. Ensor. 312 pp. Index. Harper and Bros.) 
There is an excellent Introduction by the editor, giving 
a clear account, apparently quite impartial, of Socialism 
in the different European countries, the United States, 
the :United Kingdom, and the British Colonies. Most 
valuable also are the official programmes of the German 
Social Democratic Party, the Belgian Labour Party, the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party, the French Socialist 
Party, and the English Social Democratic Federation, 
Independent Labour Party, and Fabian Society. 





A book interesting to a much smaller section of the 
community, but still of value, is that on the Hammurabi 
Code, a careful translation of the whole of the great 
Babylonian inscription containing the Laws of Ham- 
murabi, which is offered partly because the author thinks 
many persons will be interested in tracing out the depen- 
ence of the Mosaic Laws on the Babylonian Laws. 
(“ THE HAMMURABI CODE AND THE SINAITIC LEGISLA- 
TION.” By Childeric Edwards. 161 pp. Index. Watts. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


“ AUS DER INDISCHEN KULTURWELT,” by Dr. Arthur 
Pfungst.—In this volume we have a collection of essays 
on Indian Philosophy, Religions, Caste, Folklore, and 
i etc. (F. Fromann, Stuttgart. Pp.202. 2 Mks. 

Pf. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A handsomely got-up and very fully illustrated volume, 
of the greatest interest to golfers, is a volume recently 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. “ GREAT GOLFERS : 
THEIR METHODS AT A GLANCE.” By George W. 
Beldam ; with contributions by Harry Vardon and other 
famous golfers. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net), It is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Balfour, “who has done so much for the 
Royal and Ancient game. If the 268 action photographs 
of great golfers, in all manner of possible and impossible 
situations, are interesting even to the profane outsider, 
what must they be to the enthusiast ? 





“MATTHEW ARNOLD.” By G. W. E. Russell.—Mr. 
Russell’s book, the first of the “ Literary Lives” series, 
does not profess to be a biography. It is, as the author 
states, rather a survey of the effect Matthew Arnold pro- 
duced on the thought and action of hisage. The various 
chapters are headed Method, Education, Society, Con- 
duct, and Theology. The first of these deals with Arnold 
as a critic, the second shows us the educationist, the 
third discusses his influence on the Society of his time, 
and the fourth and fifth his influence on religion. As a 
character-study of Matthew Arnold’s life and teaching. 
the book is an interesting addition to “ Mathew Arnold” 
literature. (Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 270. 3s. 6d.) 





“THE SONS OF THE CLERGY.” By Rev. Ernest H. 
Pearce.—This Corporation, the chronicles of which Mr. 
Pearce tells in this book, was founded some 250 years 
ago (1655), by the sons of clergymen of the Church of 
England, with the object of assisting necessitous clergy- 
men and clergymen’s widows and children. It holds an 
annual choral festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many 
eminent names in music are associated with this service 
—Purcell, Handel, Hayes, Boyce, etc. Lists of Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Registrars, and Festival Preachers, and 
an Index are included in the book. (John Murray. 
Pp. 298. 5s. net.) 





“GUIDE TO THE BEST HISTORICAL NOVELS AND 
TALES.” By Jonathan Nield.—This is a third edition, 
revised and enlarged, of this valuable handbook. The 
arrangement is chronological by century ; and the subject 
and names of author and publisher are added in each 
case. There is also a short bibliography of the subject, 
and an Index of Authors and Titles is appended. (Elkin 
Mathews. Pp. 235. 4s. net.) 





“ LEVIATHAN,” by Thomas Hobbes.—This is a new 
and convenient edition of Hobbes’s work on Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Government, reprinted from a copy of the 
first issue, and edited by Mr. A. R. Waller. It forms the 
first volume in the “Cambridge English Classics ” series 
designed for the lover of English literature as well as for 
purposes of reference. (Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. 532. 4s. 6d. net.) 





“DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AUTHORS.” By R. Far- 
quharson Sharp.—A new edition, with appendix, contain- 
ing additions and corrections. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 363. 
7s. 6d. net.) 





Among the reprints of the month are Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s ‘ THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE” and 
“THE BLACK ARROW,” in dainty form. (Cassell. 2s. 
net each.) ; 
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Airy, Osmund. Charles II. - (Longmans) net 


Bateman, C. T. John Clifford,........-.-..ccceecereeee (Memorial Hall) 
Becke, Louis. Chinkie’s Flat and Other Stories ...... (Unwin) 
Beldam, George W. Great Golfers ........cccccceeeeeee (I Lacmillan) net 
Bilse, Lieut. Life in a Garrison Town. (English a 
(Lane) 
Blissett, Nellie K. The Bindweed ............-.:.++seececeeees Constable) 
Bogg, Edmund. Two Thousand Miles in Wharfedale ............ 
eywood, Sampson, and Miles) 
Bradley, Henry. The Making of English dadaisacaindancinaslll Macmillan) 
Brassey, Lord. Fifty Years of Progress ; and the New Fiscal 
POLICY «+---0-ceccereeseescsseecceerens sescessnarenesesenseceseres (Longmans) net 


Brastow, Dr. Lewis O. Representative Modern Preachers ... 
(Macmillian) net 


Bright, Dr. J. F. History of England. Period V. - Longmans) 

Brinkley, Capt. F. Japan and China. Vols. XI. and Xi 5 édideicotibaai 
ack) net 

Bull, Rev. Paul. The Missioner’s Handbook ...... i 

Bullock, Shan F. The Red Leaguers ........ 


Burdett, Sir Henry. Hospitals and Charities, 


(Scientific Press) net 





Burgin, G. B. The Land of Silence..........-.-++-++sseeeereseees Nash) 
Canton, W. The Story of the Bible Society............... Murray) 
Chesney, Weatherby. The Tragedy of the Great Rmesalé peseee 
(Methuen 

Chesterton, G. K. G. F. Watts.......cccceceersereseeees (Duckworth) net 
Chesterton, G. K. The Napoleon of Notting Hill ............ (Lane) 
Cowan, S. The Ancient Capital of Scotland. 2 Vols............ 
Simpkin, ae ig net 

Crockett, S.R. Stromge MA....-cceeseeccceeecsesserenenesceees ard, Lock) 
Dalgleish, Florence (Compiler). Daily Pickings trea Pickwick 
(Long) net 

Day, Lewis F. Stained Glass.........:----seeee Chapman and Hall) 
Deeping, Warwick. Love among the Ruins ............... (Richards) 
Demidoff, E. A Shooting Trip to Kamchatkar ..-...---.-seecreeeee 
(Rowland Ward) net 

Didsy, Arthur. The New Far East.......--...:sscescesserseeeeees (Cassell) 
Dobell, Bertram. Rosemary and Pansies .........-.++++ (Dobell) net 
Dodd, Anna Bowman. In the Palaces of the Sultan........+...+++ 
: (Heinemann) net 

Donald, R. (Editor). Municipal Year-Book of the United 
I I I esa kic ahs canssvassaneics ca sinccacasckeceenae (Lloyd) net 
Dowden, Edward. Robert Browning.......--...cceccecceeeeeee ‘Dent) net 
Dunbar, a The Sons 0’ Cormac an’ Tales of Other Men’s 
BOMB. .cccoccevccsccrccccecccosecsccccsecesseooccovssoessccocsecessccccsees Longmans) 

OO Mary E. Through the Lands of the Sepb ............... 
Arnold) net 

Dutt, Romesh. India in the Victorian Age ......... (Kegan Paul) 
Earle, John. Micro- -Cosmographie waenduscenuavdsensdbediacensaiimetabeiasad 
(Cambridge University Press) net 

Edwards,'John Harrington.’ God and Music ..............+0++ (Dent) 
Ellaby, C. G. Rome:. sapsdiebiicagnebeenacasmiatanlnaness ... (Methuen) 
Ellis, Edwin J. Anthony Polgate............ --- (Richards) 
Erskine, John. The Elizabethan Lyric . (Macmillan) 
Farrar, Reginald. Life of Frederic William Farrar............... 
(Nisbet) net 

Fletcher, W. English and American Steam Carriages and 
Traction Engines. ........-.s.ccccccceccecceeeeeeeceeeeeens ,ongmans) net 
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Frith, Walter. 
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The Deliverance .«...........c0cce.ee 

Refuse-Disposal and Powe 


PINNED 2. au cicinaadiaaianasiansaaeteebnbianetetieeoeneninie (Blackwood) net 
Gould, Robert F. A Concise History of Freemasonry......-..... 
(Gale and Polden) 

Graham, J. A. The Sporting Dog...... .......:0-++ Macinillan) net 
Gregory, Lady (Translator), Gods and Fighting -_ skonbuageceven 
urray) net 

Guiney, Louise Imogen. Robert Emmet ...........-.+++ David Nutt) 
Gunter, Archibald C. The Sword in the Air............ Ward, Lock) 
Hales, A.G. The Watcher on the Tower....-....--:-:0:2++ Unwin) 
Hall, H. R. Wilton. Hertfordshire .........-::sesssceecesereee Blackie 
“Hanbury, David T. Sport and Travel in the Northland of 
PRIN cccscéuslouseckevsdatadaa: sakdiibansaruhssitcabaenscnersedsies Arnold) net 
Hayden, Arthur. Chats on English China ............... (Unwin) net 
Hemstreet, Charles. Literary NCW YOPK _ -..s-.sescceeesecseseneeesaeees 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons) net 

Hobbes, John Oliver. The Vineyard. ...........csssseseeeeeeee Unwin) 






«Ward, Leck) 
.«-(Murray) net 
--(Black) net 


Hocking, J. Esau and St. Issey ...- 
Hodges, Dean. Fountains Abbey .. 
Hodgson, W. Earl. Trout- Fishing... 
Hoffmann, Prof. Later Magic -(Routledge) 
Hogg, Thomas Jefferson. Shelley at Oxford .(Methuen) net 
The Life of Jesus .........-.....++ Black) net 
Manchuria........ ajabidbustesupataciaaniad (Methuen) net 


Holtzmann, Dr. Oscar. 
Hosie, Alexander. 
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Kidd, Dudley. The Essential Kafir . -- (Black) net 
Knowlson, T.. Be Ee Te cntaccncmcnecenstncinsenccceseotnss (Warne) net 
Le Blond, Mrs. Aubrey. ‘Adventures on the Roof ae the World 
Unwin) net 
Le Queux, William. As We Forgive Them ........ ....+-++ White) 


Lynch, Jeremiah. Three Years in the Klondike......(Arnold) net 
Lyttelton, Bishop Arthur Temple. Modern Poets of Faith, 

Doubt, and Paganism, and Other Essays...... (Murray) net 
Mach, Dr. E. von. Greek Sculpture hascansedsenatesseneuadaded (Ginn) net 
Maclaren, T. Systematic Memory .. .-.(Guilbert Pitman) net 
Macray, W. W. A Register of the Members ay St. Mary 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Vol. Frowde) net 





Mercer, W. H., and A. E. Collins. The Coloniai Office List, 1904 
Waterlow 

Neele, G. P. Railway Reminiscences ............... (McCorquodale) 
Nicholson, E. W. B. Keltic Researches..........+--+... Frowde) net 
Nield, Jonathan. A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales pe Se Elkin Mathews) net 


Paget, Sir J. R. - The Law of Banking Butterworth) net 
Palmer-Archer, Laura M. A Bush Ssoneymoon and Other 
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Paul, eo (Editor). Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gat 
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Pearce, E. H. The Sons of the Clergy: 1655-1904 (Murray) net 
Peel, Hon. Sidney. The Binding of the Nile and the New 
Soudan Arnold) net 
Pells, S. F. Hades ; The a in Hades, or the Catacombs 
of the Bible and of Egyp Skeffington) net 
Pfungst, Dr. Arthur. Aus der ‘tidiseiven Kulturwelt ..........000.- 
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Pierce, Egan. The Life of an eter coeceeeee Methuen) net 4/6 
Pollard, Eliza F. Greuze one Bouche Methuen) net 2/6 
Priestley, Dr. John. Memoirs...... .-.-. AH. RB Allenson) net 3/o 
Pugh, Edwin. The Fruit of the NI cicssccitenean: saantenienes 
Ramal, Walter. Henry Brocken ....-....-----+--+-+- 
Reich, Emil. Foundations of Modern Europe ( 
Reresby, Sir John. Memoirs and Travels......... (Kegan Paul) net 3/6 
Rkys, Grace. The Prince of Lisnove P..csecsscsceesescesceeee( Methuen) 6/0 
Roberts, Dr. Peter. Anthracite Coal Communities..............+... 
(Macmillan) net 15/o 
Robins, Miss Elizabeth. The Magnetic North........- (Heinemann) 6/0 
Russell, G. W. E. Matthew Arnold ... .. Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 
Sharp, R. Farquharson. Dictionary of English Authors ......... 
(Kegan Paul) net 7/6 
Shaw, F.G. Fiscal Facts and Fictions............--. Bailliére) net 5/0 
Sichel, , i a OO SIRE Methuen) net 12/6 
Snell, F. J. Early Associations of Archbishop Temple........- 
Hutchinson) net 6/o 
Stone, J. M. Reformation and Renaissance... Duckworth) net 16/0 
Strachey, a (Translator). Memoirs of Madame Vigée 
LODPUN  one-eesseceecsorecccereresesseceessereessssceneen: seeeeees -ee Richards) 12/o 
Sturgis, D. "Russell. How to judge Architecture | Macmillan) net 6/o 
Thirtle, J. W. The Titles of the Psalms......... ---(Frowde) net 6/0 
Thompson, A. Beeby. The Oil Fields of Russia........---..ss-+++. 
Crosby, Lockwood) net £3/3/o 
Tompkins, H.W. Marsh-Country Rambles ssseseeeeneesseers aseceenes 
Chatto and Windus) 6/o 
Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. Behind the Footlights...... Hutchinson) net 18/0 
Tynan, Katharine. The seaee Wite (White) 6/o 
Tyrrell-Gill, Frances. TUuPMme? «-.--...+++--++-++seesseereeeees (Methuen) net 2/o 
Villari, Prof. Pasquale. Life. and Times of Savonarola.... eocceeee 
(Unwin) net 2/6 
Vincent, Benjamin. Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. (New 
CUITION.) .22.-c.ceccccceccersssserecensccecsscscccssecsccesenenes eee d, Lock) 21/o 
Walpole, Sir Spencer. The History of Tocnip-aee Years. 
Tols. I. and Ll. .c<csccecssescorsscccccccccccesccccssessscscesss Longmans) net 24/0 
Ward, F. W. Orde. (F. Harald Williams.) _ The Prisoner of Love 
Richards) net 3/6 
Waters, Col. W. H. H. (Translator). The War in South Africa 
urray) net 15/0 
Welles, Dr. C.S. The ElWoods......---:-+-++++++++ Simpkin, Marshall) 6/o 
W higham, H. J. Manchuria and Korea. .......----0++ ..(Isbister) 7/6 
Williamson, Mrs. C. The Turnstile of might canigitldgadignns 
(E nd Blackett) 6/o 
Wilson, A. J. The Business of Insurance -.-.-----\Methuen) net 2/6 
Winter, John Strange. Cherry’s Child......-.++---s-s+seeessereee| White) 6/0 
—— Le C. H. H., and Rev. C. Neil. A Protestant Dic- 
CHOMALY «.0.....eecerrorcerccrrercerscsreeseess Hodder and Stoughton) net 15/o 
Wyon, Reg sinald. The Balkans from Within ...........- (Finch) net 15/0 
Jewish Encyclopzdia. Vol. VI............. r wok and Wagnalls) net 25/0 
Crockford’s Clerical hevcsters 1904 .-sssercsserssenssensese (H. Cox) 20/0 
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Drama of the Month. 


THE DRAMA—ITS PRESENT AND ITS FUTURE. 





By MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. ‘ 


THE Drama. Where begin? Where end? The 
Drama. That all-absorbing thing to those who enlist 
under its banner. Absorbing! I should think it is. 
Time, health, wealth, joy, doubt, sorrow, beauty and 


its reverse, the Drama spreads its aegis over them all. 


The Drama, That magic word which casts its halo 
around the immortal Shakespeare and illumines with 
its garish light the newspaper columns devoted to the 
police reports. The Drama—that comprehensive title 
which covers both the art of expressing emotions and 
the business of “running” a theatre—a most tricky 
business, believe me—and a business which is abso- 
lutely the backbone of this particular art. 
TWO ENEMIES OF THE DRAMA. 

If the Drama in England can reckon on a host of 
friends, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is 
beset. by two very strong enemies. I allude to the 
Middleman and the Pessimist. Of these the Middle- 
man is by far the most formidable, being, as in many 
other professions and art, little less than a juggernaut 
in the danger he creates. He treats the theatre as a 
“bucket-shop”” ; he cares nothing for the welfare of 
the Drama—in many cases he despises it, but runs it 
simply for the sake of making what he can out of it. 
He raises the rents of the theatres which he leases 
only to let them at more than their real value, and so 
cripples, or at any rate handicaps, their success as a 
steady-going all-the-year-round concern. 

THE DRAMA OF BRAIN AND OF LIMB. 

In England the struggle is waging to-day between 
the Drama of the Brain and the Drama of—may we 
say it?—the Limb! Not but that there will always 
be room for them to run shoulder to shoulder—or, 
rather, limb to limb. Nevertheless, it is always a 
dangerous indication in the vigour of the Drama when 
its limbs outstride its brains—that is to say, when it 
appeals only to the eye, and not in any sense to the 
mind. Although, perhaps, the Drama of the Limb 
is triumphant just now, those who have the interests 
and the well-being of its better-half most keenly at 
heart, and devote their time and money to its cause, 
can always lay this flattering unction to their souls, 
that some small balance of credit goes down to the 
glory account, even if, though they are actor- 
managers, at the end of the year they find they are 
overdrawn at the bank. 


THE FRENCH ‘STAGE. 

To those who would ‘say to me, “Look at 
the French stage, and then tremble at the 
harm you are doing to your own,” I would 
reply—“ The whole conditions of the French stage 
are widely different from ours, the theatre in France is 


part of their life ; with them it is an amusement second 
to hunting, shooting, cricket, football and bicycling. 
Moreover, in France it is State-aided and subven- 
tioned in every large town. Have not dad plays ever 
been produced in Paris, even at the Théatre Frangais ? 
The authors in this country have nothing to complain 
of at the hands of the actor-managers. Did not Sir 
Henry Irving give his first chance to Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Toole 
to Mr. Barrie, Mr. Tree to Mr. Haddon Chambers and 
Mr. Alexander to Mr. Carton? How many actors 
and actresses there are, who, like myself, owe their 
present positions to the enterprise, perspicacity and 
kindly encouragement of the actor-manager? Can 
the French State to-day boast of finer, all-round pro- 
ductions or acting than Mr. Tree gives us at His 
Majesty’s, or than do Messrs. Harrison and Maude 
across the way at the Haymarket? No—no—most 
emphatically No !” 

THE FAULT NOT THE ACTOR-MANAGER, 


The fault does not always lie at the door of the 
actor-manager. In nearly every case has it been the 
actor-manager who has given the author, the actor 
and actress their first chance, whereas the middleman 
and the purely commercial manager, in most instances, 
takes up the ready-made article and farms it out to 
his own advantage, more often than not making a 
little of it go much too far for the good of all parties 
concerned. 

Produce me the man who is able to say whether or 
not a play will succeed before its production, be he 
author, actor, manager, tinker, tailor, ploughboy of 
thief, and he will prove the most profitable piece or 
“hidden treasure” that the readers of Zhe News of 
the World or The Weekly Dispatch could ever hope to 
find. In my own humble experience the best pro- 
phets of the chances of a play have always been the 
fair sex, who in this, as in most matters, can gener- 
ally put us right if we will only listen to them. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Pessimist, to meet 
with lasting success in theatrical enterprise the 
motto should be “ Pull together.” Have considera- 
tion for others as well as for yourself, Mr. Author, 
Mr. Manager and Mr. Actor. You are all essential 
to each other. Granted that the author supplies most 
of the brain, the manager has to carry the whole issue 
on his shoulders, and neither he nor the author can 
do anything without the actor. The celebrated 
Zingari Cricket Club’s motto is, ‘“‘ Keep your promise, 
keep your temper, keep your wicket up.” Slightly 
paraphrased, how well it meets the requirements of 
the theatre, “Keep your head, keep your temper, 
keep your theatre open,” 
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WHAT THE PLAYGOER WANTS. 

What-the British playgoer wants when he goes to 
the play is pleasure—only pleasure. Whether he 
takes it sadly or merrily, with farce or with tragedy— 
only pleasure. 

To-day we have two distinct theatres in London— 
the theatre that tries to combine entertainment with 
instruction, and the theatre that only tries to amuse ; 
in fact, the theatre of thought and the theatre of 
commerce. ‘There will always be room for both, for 
London is a large place. But should not the theatre 
of thought be State-aided? A State-aided theatre 
where the petty cares of the box office should find no 
echo in the anxious breath of the manager ; a theatre 
where the best plays, both ancient and modern, should 
find an abiding home. A National Theatre on a par 
with, if not superior, to those of other nations, The 
State supports music and painting ; why should acting 
be left out in the cold? As in the Fiscal problem, the 
parrot will probably shriek to the ratepayer, “Take 
care, your plays will cost you more!” If the theatre 
were State-aided would it not get the most willing 
support of many authors, many managers, most actors 
and actresses, and very many of the British public? 
I, for one, am bold enough to think so, and will 
gladly place my theatre and myself at the service of 
the State if such a scheme is ever seriously started. 
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WANTED—A PRACTICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, together with the Viceroy of 
India, was mainly responsible for the death and 
burial of deeply-rooted prejudice on the part of the 
authorities against the Drama at Oxford, just as Sir 
Francis Burnand had previously been at Cambridge. 
These two gentlemen were among my chief helpers 
in establishing a permanent theatre and University 
Dramatic Club on the banks of the Isis, Mr. 
Courtney is now pleading the cause of the State- 
aided theatre in the columns of the Fortnightly 
Review. 

Will he not tackle some of those influential 
people who subscribed their names to that article 
to subscribe their money as well—since money is the 
most powerful sinew of industry, as of war? Why 
should not Mr. Courtney begin the campaign in real 
earnest ? 

It may all sound Utopian to-day, to-morrow we 
may find it taking shape. But come what may, 
nothing can kill the British Drama—it will flourish, 
as it always has flourished from the days of good 
Queen Bess to the days of our own beloved King 
Edward VII., the best friend the Drama ever had— 
from the days of great William Shakespeare to the 
days of ‘‘ Little Mary” Barrie—only Pleasure—only 
Pleasure——only Pleasure. 





THE STAGE THE PROPERTY OF THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 


By SIR HENRY IRVING. 


BerorE leaving America, Sir Henry Irving 
expressed himself to a critic as follows: “I have 
always contended that it was a very cheap and 
empty honour that many paid to the Drama in 
the abstract and withheld from the theatre as a 
working institution in our midst. Fortunately there 
is less of this than there used to be. It arose 
partly, I fancy, from intellectual superciliousness, 
partly from timidity as to moral contamination. 
I remember that it was the custom to boast of 
being able to appreciate great authors more in 
reading them than in seeing them acted. This was 
2 common method of affecting special intellectu- 
ality. I am glad to say that this delusion, which 
was always a gross and pitiful one, has almost ‘abso- 
lutely died out. It certainly conferred a very cheap 
badge of superiority on those who/entertained it. It 
was little more than a conceited assumption that an 
unprepared reader, whose mind is usually full of far-off 
things, will see on the instant all that has been developed 
th hundreds of years by the members of a studious and 
enthusiastic profession. My own conviction is that 
there are few characters or passages of our great 
dramatist which will not repay original study. But at 
least we must recognise the vast advantages with 
which a practised actor, impregnated by the associa- 
tions of his life and by study—with all the practical 
and critical skill of his profession up to the date at 
which he appeared, whether he adopts or rejects 
tradition—addresses himself to the interpretation 


of any great character, even if he has no 
originality whatever. 

““*T must add, as additional reason for valuing the 
theatre, that while there are comparatively few drama- 
tists who are sufficiently classic to be read with close 
attention, there is a great deal of average dramatic 
literature excellently suited for the presentation. From 
this the public derive pleasure. From this they receive 
—as from fiction in literature—a great deal of instruc- 
tion and mental stimulant. Some may be worldly, some 
social, some cynical, some merely humorous and witty, 
but a great deal of it, though its literary merit is 
secondary, is well qualified to bring out all that is most 
fruitful of good in common sympathies. One may 
depend on this, that our theatres as a whole are never 
below the average moral sense cf the time. . The 
inevitable demard fer .a. maixturé; at ‘least, of 
wholesome sentiment 1n every sort of dramatic pro- 
duction bring® the’ ten? of ‘the thea:re to the highest 
level at which tte -gereraf* morality or ihe time can 
truly be registered. We may be encouraged by the 
reflection that this is truer than ever it was before, 
owing to the greater spread of education and the 
almost absolute divorce of the stage from mere wealth 
and aristocracy. Both of them ¢ome around the stage 


in abundance, and are welcome as in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. But the stage is no longer a mere 
appendage of court life as it was in the days of 
Congreve and Wycherley. 
the educated classes.” 


It is now the property of 















The Darling of the Gods. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE has produced this Japanese drama 
with all his usual attention to the beauty and completeness of 
the scenic effects. The play is laid soon after the Restoration in 
Japan, and depicts the various conflicting elements stirred up by 
that momentous change. A very good idea may be gained of 
the old yet ever present spirit of chivalry which actuates the 
Japanese to-day in the performance of the hero played by Mr. 
Basil Gill, who appears as a Samurai chieftain.—H1s MAJESTY’s 


THEATRE. 
The Arm of the Law. 

An intensely powerful play, an adaptation from the well- 
known French play, ‘‘La Robe Rouge,” by Brieux. A poor 
Basque peasant is falsely accused of murder, and he and his wife 
Yanetta (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) are forced to pass through the 
ordeal of a cross-examination at the hands of an examining 
magistrate (Mr. Arthur Bourchier). The play is a telling indict- 
ment of the French administration of justice, and the lengths to 
which a personally amiable judge may be taken by his desire to 
convict. The peasant is acquitted, but the examination has 
brought to light facts which separate husband and wife. 
Deserted and despairing Yanetta stabs the magistrate. —-GARRICK 


THEATRE, 
The Duke of Killicrankie. 

Said to be the greatest financial success of the season. The 
Duke (Mr. Weedon Grossmith) is a determined young man, 
whose one and only love does not return his affection. Fearing 
to losé her, he resorts to drastic measures, abducts the girl, and 
makes her a prisoner in his Scottish castle. The proprieties 
are carefully preserved by an older woman, who, being loved 
by a friend of the Duke, and being as refractory as the girl, is 
also abducted. Thus chaperoned and treated with the utmost 
consideration, in smart and humorous dialogue, the girl remains 
obdurate just long enough to have a very bad effect upon his 
Grace’s nerves, but she and her companion eventually discover 
that they enjoy captivity and love their captors.—THE 
CRITERION THEATRE. 

The Orchid. 

A musical comedy with a plot. Put together by James J. 
‘Tanner, assisted by such well-known composers and writers of 
lyrics as Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, Adrian Ross and 
Percy Greenbank, with additional numbers by Paul Rubens and 
Bernard Rolt. The scheme is to find the orchid, which deve- 
lops an extraordinary capacity for getting lost, strayed and 
stolen. It is, doubtless, one of the very few orchids which ever 
thrive in an ordinary flower-pot, and once during the perform- 
ance it rests, pot and all, in the centre of a pretty girl’s head- 
dress. ‘* Little Mary,” as a song, made its first bow to the 
public in this piece, and has since added to itself more or less 
popular verses as ‘the management has gauged the popular taste. 
—THE GAIETY THEATRE, 


The Duchess of Dantzic. 

A musical adaptation of the old story of ‘*‘ Madame Sans 
Géne,” by arrangement with M. Sardou. The Duchess (Miss 
Evie Greene) first appears at her place of business, where she 
washes for the public. Nzpolfzon owes ‘her’a wash-bill, which 
she détermines'to collect’; buf finding him go poor and needy, 
she wants, instead, to offer him money. As the story develops, 
Napoleon: becomes an Emperor, and, Sans Géne a duchess, 
her husband being ,; one of Napvuleon’s great Generals, 
But Sans Géne remains a simple woman, and her 
manners shock the shoddy aristocracy of the Court. 
Egged on by his sisters the Emperor decides to divorce the 
duke and duchess, and to marry the former to a lady of real 
position. Amid the splendour of the Court the unhappy duchess 
fights for her rights. Just as all seems lost she thinks of a 
stratagem, and forcing her way into the Imperial salon she 
presents the old wash-bill. Napoleon remembers, and is deeply 


affected. Bidding the dame to proceed he offers his hand to 
the duchess, a signal that she has won,—LyYRIC THEATRE, 


Guide to the Drama of the Month. 
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The Ear! and the Girl. 

A musical comedy by Seymour Hicks and Ivan Caryll, with 
lyrics by Percy Greenbank, The story centres round an Earl who 
doesn’t know that he is an Earl and an American girl who has 
money and is impulsive. Her uncle is determined that she shall 
marry a man of affairs. Meanwhile, everyone is searching for 
the Earl, some to serve writs against him, and some to give him 
money and inform him of his rank. The plot grows very thick, 
and is mixed up with fun-makers who do not usually consort 
with “high” society. The girl becomes engaged to the Earl 
before she knows who he is, and is opposed in every possible way 
by her uncle, True love triumphs over all obstacles, and the 
Earl and the girl each find the particular treasures they sought, 
while the relations forget and forgive—THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE, 


Joseph Entangled. 


Joseph (Mr. Cyril Maude) comes to town in the off season. It 
is late in the evening when he discovers that his club is closed 
for repairs. Not knowing just where to look for a bed, he 
wanders along until he passes the house of a friend. ‘The butler 
is looking out of a window, smoking a pipe. Happy thought ; 
there is no one in the house but the butler and the house- 
keeper. The butler, glad to serve a friend in distress, offers 
to put him up in his master’s room. This having been effected, 
the butler goes out to get a drink, neglecting to tell the house- 
keeper of the new arrival. The mistress of the house then 
appears, having come to town unexpectedly, The housekeeper 
arranges for her to occupy her own room. In the morning the 
two meet at breakfast. Surprise, but no alarm, Unkind 
people see them. Scandal results, The husband wants a 
divorce. Explanations are of no avail. At the last moment, 
however, he hides behind a curtain and overhears the wife and 
her supposed lover talk. Their innocence is evident. The 
mischief-making friends are confounded, and everybody else is 
happy.—THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


His Excellency the Governor. 


A sprightly comedy which has been played by amateur 
dramatic societies in many parts of England and America. The 
colonial governor of the play is a somewhat conventional man, 
burdened with an A.D.C, and a private secretary. His Excel- 
lency expects some perfectly proper female friends on a visit. 
Just before their arrival an old flame of the Governor’s appears 
upon the scene. Being rather gay-looking, and the star performer 
of a comic opera troupe, her host is horrified and tries to get rid 
of her, but she not only refuses to go, but makes herself very 
much at home, particularly with the A.D.C. and the secretary. 
The arrival of a member of the Government complicates 
matters. The natives turn out to honour the Governor and are 
mistaken for rebels. Love and mimic war become inextricably 
mixed, but the unwelcome opera singer captures the Minister, and 
the Governor and his suite scheme for one girl, until the official 
wins, The cast includes such notables as Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Mr. H. B. Irving and Mr, Dion Boucicault.—DuKE or 
Yorxk’s THEATRE. 

The School Girl. 

Musical Comedy. The chief interest centres around Miss 
Edna May, who is a demure pupil in a convent, from which she 
runs away in order to find the lover of a girl chum. The chum 
is threatened with marriage to a relative who has no matrimonial 
qualifications other than money and a baronetcy. The school- 
girl wanders into a broker’s office in Paris, where she is mistaken 
for a new typist, and set to work. She discovers a stockjobbing 
plot, which she is able to frustrate, and eventually, after having 
adventures in an art school, and at an artist’s ball, she makes 
everybody happy. The piece has been revivified by the addition 
of Mr. Arthur Roberts to the cast, and by the introduction of a 
skit on Mr, Tree, called ‘‘ The Darling of the Guards,” in which 
Mr. Tree is caricatured in his personality in his play, and in his 
school of acting.—PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
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Wake Up! 


John Bull. 
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THE REPORT OF MOSELY COMMISSION II.* 


THE public spirit of Mr. A. Mosely has laid this 
country under lasting obligations, His Commission of 
Labour leaders, through its personnel and reports, fami- 
liarised our working classes with the nature and merits of 
American industry, which is now our most formidable 
competitor. It also conveyed a profound impression of 
the need for a vast improvement in our educational aims 
and methods. It was, therefore, fitly followed by 
the Educational Commission, a group of twenty-six 
experts, accompanied by Mr. Mosely himself, who visited 
the United States in the last months of 1903. Their 
report is now given to the public. It comes at a most 
opportune moment. It furnishes just the stimulus and the 
information needed by members of the newly-elected 
education authorities throughout England and Wales. 
Mr. Mosely most generously states that, whilst the book 
is on sale ordinarily at a shilling, any education authority 
in the British Isles (or member of same), county coun- 
cillor, local manager, headmaster, headmistress, or regis- 
tered teacher may obtain copies free on forwarding to 
the publishers the cost of postage, and stating qualitica- 
tions, 

THE SUBJECTS TO BE INVESTIGATED. 

Mr. Mosely, in his preface, states that the object of 
the Commission was to ascertain how far education in 
the United States is responsible for their industrial 
progress. More particularly the subjects for inves- 
tigation were—1. the development of individuality 
in the primary schools ; 2. the social and intellectual 
effects of the wide distribution of secondary education ; 
3. the effect of specific instruction given—a. in business 
methods, 4. in applied science ; 4. the present state of 
opinion as to the value of professional and technical 
instruction of university rank, designed with special 
reference to the tasks of business life. 

WHAT MOST IMPRESSED MR. MOSELY. 


Mr. Mosely modestly disclaims any expert authority, 
but gives his impressions. He says :— 

One of the things that struck me, all through the United 
States, was the large amount of money devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, the buildings being magnificent and the 
equipment lavish, The teachers seem fired with enthusiasm, 
arid there is a thirst for knowledge shown by pupils of all ages 
which is largely lacking in our own country. In contrast to 
our education, which has to a large extent been ‘‘ classical,” I 
found that in America it is the ‘‘ practical” subjects which 
are principally taught, and technical classes and schools are 
to be found everywhere. . . American boys remain at 
school much longer than is the case here, often, in addition, 
passing through to the secondary schools and colleges at little 
or no expense to their parents or themselves. I am disposed to 
think that our own boys leave school much too soon. My obser- 
vations lead me to believe that the average American boy when 
he leaves school is infinitely better fitted for his vocation and 
struggle in life than the English boy, and in consequence there 
are in the United States a smaller proportion of ‘‘ failures,” and 
fewer who slide downhill and eventually join the pauper, criminal, 
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” 


or ‘submerged tenth” class. The aim of education in America 
is to make every boy fit for some definite calling in life. 

He was also struck with the intense belief of the 
Americans in the education of the masses, which forms, 
to their mind, a magnificent investment for their money. 
He mentions two defects in their school system—the 
poor pay of the teachers, which limits the profession 
largely to women, and the neglect of musical talent 
amongst the school children. 

“WAKE UP”; AGAIN I SAY, UP.” 

He puts the conclusion of the whole matter in the 
following earnest paragraphs :— 

Looking into the future of our own country, I feel bound to 
record my belief that the régime of the | however successful 
it may have been, is ubsolete. Honesty, doggedness, pluck, 
and many other good qualities possessed by Britons, though 
valuable in themselves, are useless to-day unless accompanied 
by practical, up-to-date scientific knowledge, and such knowledge 
only becomes possible with an enlarged and enlightened system 
of education, such as the United States possesses. I feel that if 
we are to hold our position as the dominant nation—or one of 
the dominant nations—of the world, we cannot afford to lag 
behind in educational matters as we are now coing. 

I am an intense believer in the ability and stability of the 
Briton, but he cannot successfully face the competition of the world 
with the obsolete weapons now at his command. ‘The warning 
of the Prince of Wales came none too soon: if we wish to hold 
our own in the world’s race, we must indeed ‘‘ wake up.” We 
have magnificent material : it remains with the nation at large 
to decide whether or not it shall be properly utilised, 

The Joint Report of the Commission summarises their 


“ WAKE 










conclusions. Adding crossheads, it runs as follows:— 
NATIONAL FAITH IN 


EDUCATION. 

The undersigned members of the Mosely Educational Com- 
mission are deeply impressed by the evidence they have gathered 
in the United States of the absolute belief in the value of educa- 
tion both to the community at large and to ngriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures and the service of the State. Although, in 
the past, the belief in education has been the cffect rather than 
the cause of American prosperity, during the last quarter of a 
century, education has had a powerful and far-reaching influence; 
and it cannot be doubted that, in the future, it will become more 
and more the cause of industrial and commercial progress and of 
national well-being. They are satisfied that, in years to come, 
in competing with American commerce we shall be called upon 
to face trained men, gifted with both enterprise and knowledge. 
They desire to impress on the British public the absolute need of 
immediate preparation on our part to meet such competition, 





CO-OPERATION OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


They have also been impressed with the spirit which animates 
both teachers and pupils, and by the manner in which the two 
classes co-operate in the schools and colleges. Willingness, if 
not an overwhelming desire, to learn, seems to characterise the 
scholars ; and teachers seem to be possessed of but one wish— 
that of helping their pupils in every possible way. The absence 


* Report of the Educational Commission of the United States of America, 
October to December, 1903. (Co-operative Printing Society, 1s. 
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of class prejudices and of any ‘‘ religious difficulty” serves most 
materially to facilitate the work of the schools, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CLOSE CONJUNCTION. 

The closest connection is being ‘established between theory 
and practice, the practical bent of the men of letters and science 
and the breadth of their outlook being very remarkable. The 
services of experts in various branches of knowledge are, there- 
fore, held in high esteem and are in constant demand. 

MANUAL TRAINING AS MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

The important part which manual training is beginning to 
assume in the schools struck them very forcibly. Such work 
appears to be in many ways of high value as an educational 
discipline, especially in developing handiness and alertness, and 
in familiarising the scholars with constructive processes, 

MUNIFICENCE—EXCEPT TO TEACHERS. 

They have been much impressed by the liberality displayed 
not only by the public but also by private donors on behalf of 
education, as evidenced by the wealth of provision in the form 
of buildings and equipment which is everywhere made. On the 
other hand, they observe that the remuneration of teachers is 
by no means always placed on a satisfactory basis ; and they 
have also been led to view somewhat with alarm the growing 
preponderance of women teachers, 

CO-ORDINATION. 

Lastly, they would draw attention to the extent to which the 
work of education is organised and its various grades co- 
ordinated, whereby harmonious working is secured and over- 
lapping avoided. The need of effecting such organisation in 
this country, which was before apparent, now seem to them 
imperative, in view of the experience they have gained in the 
United States. 

WANTED—A PASSION FOR EDUCATION. 


Each of the Commissioners contributes his report. 
Every paper is well worth studying. Overlapping 
inevitably results. Only a few points of common agree- 
ment can be emphasised here. Commissioners agree 
that the first step towards speeding up British educa- 
tion is to create a passion of enthusiasm for education 
such as obtains on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Everyone there believes in education, and welcomes large 
expenditure on the needed apparatus. In some cases 
education absorbs half the revenue of the State. Here, 
as one of the Commissioners observes, only a few believe 
in education, and what.is spent is spent reluctantly. 


A SURPRISING CONTRAST. 


But what will probably strike the British reader with 
the most illuminating surprise, is the eager demand in 
the great commercial and industrial houses for college- 
trained managers and directors, The demand is greater 
than the supply. When the shrewdest business men in 
the world set such store by university training, it is at 
once evident that university training in America is 
something very different from what we understand by the 
phrase here. The British merchant or manufacturer 
does not turn for help in the battle of competition to what 
Mr. Charles Rowley somewhat mischievously describes 
as “our beloved antiques” with their “ inestimable charm 
of old foundations,” their “society functions and sport.” 
Our ancient universities are felt to be out of touch with 
real life. But in the United States, take this testimony 
of Professor Reichel :— 

The Schools of Applied Science are in closest towch not only 
with the professions, but with the great industries—not only law 
and medicine, but dentistry, pharmacy, etc., mining, engineering 
(electrical, mechanical, civil, etc.), agriculture. For example, 
the largest school of dentistry in the world is a department of 
the North Western University, Chicago. Close connection is 
maintained with the industries (2) by encouraging the professors 
to take private practice within reasonable limits ; (6) by encour- 
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aging and, to a certain extent, requiring the students to take 
industrial work during the vacations. Thus in mining and 
agriculture about a year’s work of this kind is necessary for the 
degree. The result is a very living connection between the 
academic and the practical, and more and more the industrial 
leaders look to the technical departments of the universities to 
supply the higher kinds of skilled direction. 

It will be remembered that the Labour Commission 
reported the equality of British and American workmen, 
but the immense superiority of the American captain of 
industry. Now we are shown the reason. 


REALITY THE WATCHWORD. 


To quote Professor Ayrton, “ Reality is the watchword 
of engineering education in America ” :— 

One of the reasons why, in spite of the many places at which 
electrical engineering is taught in America, the demand for 
college graduates is still greater than the supply, is because the 
education which they have received is exactly what the manu- 
facturers desire. It is not given by teachers, the terms of whose 
appointment divorce them from industry, by men who, perhaps, 
even learn to look down upon the manufacturer, the engineer, 
the manager, and the salesman, although these people are actually 
occupied in practising that very application of science to industry 
which the teacher preaches. No, engineering education in 
America is directed by those who are doing the engineering work 
of their country. 

Of the total engineering staff in one of the largest 
firms, 84 per cent. had been trained in colleges. The 
chief electrician of the Westinghouse Electric Company 
declares that the Westinghouse works are the product of 
the colleges of this country. ‘“ We have come to rely on 
college men. We are now practically all college-bred 
men ourselves.” British reformers may take heart. When 
this chief electrician first entered the works there was 
as much suspicion of a university man as there prevails 
in English industrial concerns to-day. 

COLLEGE AND FACTORY ALLIED, 

But now the closest connection is maintained between 
college and factory. College students have the free run 
of great industrial concerns. Teachers, instead of sink- 
ing into the academic rut by doing nothing but teach, 
are encouraged to be actively engaged in industrial 
developments. The factory often devotes buildings and 
staff to experiment and research, and becomes a most 
effective adjunct to the college. Professor Ayrton puts 
the contrast in a nutshell when he says, “ The British 
system turns out a man full of knowledge and principles, 
while the American is a business man with scientific 
training.” The Presidents of the American universities 
seem to have deeply impressed all the commissioners. 
Mr. Mosely finds in them, not merely great learning 
with high academic attainments, but the initiative, the 
organising capacity, and the up-to-date business qualifi- 
cations that are required iff a railroad president or 
chairman. He asks rather cruelly, “How does this 
compare with our own professors and heads of universi- 
ties ?” 

SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE, 

The development of agricultural colleges since 1887 has 
done great things for the farming industry. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at Washington might be 
described as a kind of national centre of university 
extension in that branch of science. It distributes free 
Government reports in popular form, and through the 
State agricultural colleges develops farmers’ institutes. 
It takes the initiative, and does not wait for applications. 
Thanks to this department the national beet crop has 
risen from 8,000 to 400,000 tons. Macaroni wheat, 
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introduced three years ago by the department, now 
yields ten million bushels; rice, introduced six years 
ago, has now reached a crop of four hundred million 
ounds. It is this sort of university knowledge and 
college instruction which the farmer. and the merchant 
find to pay. The Pennsylvania Railroad, we are told, 
will take none but university men. The Commissioners 
were surprised at the readiness with which Americans 
in all grades postpone earning a livelihood for the sake 
of a better education. The number of university students 
has increased from 870 per million of the population in 
1872 to 110,000 per million in 1897. The corresponding 
number in the British Islands is a little over 20,000. 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 

Standing between the college and the primary school 
is the public high school. The British reader will have 
to bear in mind that American primary and high schools 
enjoy the following advantages :— 

There is no religious difficulty ; 
There are no school fees ; 
There are no examinations ; 
There are no prizes ; 

There are no scholarships ; 
There are no pupil teachers, 

There has been a great growth in secondary education 
during recent years. The number of high schools in 
1860 was 40, and in 1900 6,005. Fifty-five per cent. of 
those who are qualified to be in high schools are in actual 
attendance. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


One form of high school instruction which most of the 
Commissioners warmly commend is the manual training 
which forms an integral part of the system in the 
majority of secondary schools in the United States. To 
quote Alderman Heape :— 

In these institutions, in connection with a high school educa- 
tion, a large amount of time is given to handwork of a most 
elaborate nature. ‘The buildings are extremely fine, and pro- 
vided with the most complete and costly equipment. There is 
frequently a forge shop with some twenty forges, patternmaking 
is taught, and there is a foundry, in which sometimes lead or white 
metal is used, but in others there is a furnace for iron. There is 
usually a splendid equipment of wood-working benches, with a 
separate set of tools for each boy, and a large number of lathes 
for wood-turning, also a mechanical engineering workshop fitted 
up with a variety of lathes, drills, planing, milling, and other 
machines. ‘There is also a good school of art. Sometimes as 
much as ten hours per week are given to manual training. The 
educative value of the manual work in itself is valued very 
highly ; it means care, forethought, reason, judgment, patience, 
exactness, 

It is pleasant to hear from Mr. R. Blair that neither 
the German nor the American evening school system is 
comparable with ours in quantity or quality. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL. 

Passing now to the bedrock of the American educational 
edifice, the common school, Mr. Anderton reports :— 
~ In Washington, we saw the son of the President of the United 
States, two grandsons of the late President Garfield, and many 

* children of members of Congress sitting and working in the same 
classes as the children of coachmen, gardeners, labourers, etc. 
Not the slightest difference is observed in regard to these children ; 
they mixin the classes and playgrounds on terms of perfect equality. 

Mr. Armstrong remarks upon the air of refinement in 
the scholars, and the attitude of familiarity assumed by 
the class towards the teacher. Great care is taken of the 
health of the children. In New York the Public Health 


Department sends a doctor and nurse each day to every 
school. 


In Chicago the sight and hearing of all the 
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children have been tested. Home lessons are general. 
Commissioners agree that the American teachers are more 
successful than our own “ in training intelligence, in teach- 
ing thinking, in bringing out self-expression, in encouraging 
inquiry.” Just as in the American factories masters and 
workmen more readily exchange ideas, soin the school, 
teacher and taught co-operate as on common ground. 
Business men with offices or works on both sides of the 
Atlantic report that, as a rule, the American boy “on 
leaving school, even if he does not know more, is more in- 
telligent, resourceful, adaptable, harder-working, and 
more anxious to continue to improve his education than 
is the English boy of the corresponding age.” From 
kindergarten upwards, instruction is made very attractive, 
but on reaching the high school the heavier tasks reveal 
a lack ofsustained concentration in the pupils. But Mr. 
Gray says he never stumbled across a really idle boy. 
Teachers are said to have the knack of teaching a 
large class almost with the same individual care as 
though it were a small one. The effort is always to get 
the children “to do things.” These children of the 
common school are not, however, prepared or intended 
for the work of the unskilled labourer. Mr. Finlay asked 
a director who had thousands of men employed as 
navvies how many_hid been in an American school. He 
answered promptly, “ Probably not one.” As to starting 
boys in life, there is a consensus in favour of the appren- 
ticeship system without a premium and with a living 
wage, as preparation for a technical career. It is 
suggested that trade unions in this country might be 
induced to withdraw their objection to this system. 
CO-EDUCATION, 

In most of the schools, high or low, the sexes are not 
taught separately. The commissioners are divided in 
their judgment on this matter. There seems a general 
agreement, however, that the excellent discipline main- 
tained is due to the presence of the girls and to the 
influence of the lady teachers. The girls are rendered 
less timid. The boys never look at a girl because she is 
agirl! Opinions also differ as to the preponderance of 
women in the teaching profession. 

TEACHING OF CIVICS. 

History is taught so as to convey teaching in ethics 
and civics. Mr. Jephson reports :— 

** Civics,” as it is called, forms a prominent feature of almost 
every school, elementary and otherwise. Books are used on 
this subject in every school, and far better books than any I 
have seen on the subject at home. The result is that every 
American child knows the extent of what I may now call the 
American Empire, Guam and all. He knows the States and 
principal towns, rivers and mountains, and, better still, he knows 
how he is governed and why. All the complicated arrangements 
for the election of President are well known. He knews the 
Ministers of State and what each is responsible for. He knows 
all his own State officials, at least by name, and can tell you what 
they do. This teaching of civics seemed to me admirable and 
might well be copied. 

Commissioners vie with each other in admiration at the 
way in which English is taught in the American schools. 
The children are interested in reading. They are encou- 
raged to talk over what they read with their teacher. 
They learn a facility of expression unknown to our British 
children. Attention is also drawn to the extraordinary 
development of correspondence schools, but the training 
thus given is said to be somewhat superficial. 

It is pleasant to know that in this country better pro- 
vision is made than in America for the teaching of 
physically defective children. 

These are a few glimpses into the treasure house of fxct 
and suggestion which this book contains. 











THE CUNARD COMPANY. 

THE first instalment of a history, by Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor, of the famous Cunard Company, is given in 
Page's Magazine for April. The founder, Samuel 
Cunard, was born in 1788. He started his career in 


a merchant’s office, where he so distinguished himself 


that he was offered a partnership with one of the 
leading firms of shipowners in Boston. While still 
under thirty he proposed to the Admiralty to under- 
take, at his own risk, the conveyance of mails between 
Boston, Newfoundland, and Bermuda. Mr. Taylor 
writes :— ’ 


Thus Cunard was a shipowner, experienced in mail-carrying 
work, and favourably known to the British Government, before 
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VESSELS, TONS. LENGTH. 
Britannia 1,156 207 ft. 
Columbia 1,138 207 ft. 
Acadia ... 1,136 = 206 ft. 
Caledonia 1,138 206 ft. 


They were all wooden paddle boats, and their speed at sea 


was about 83 knots. The tender of the Cunard Company for a 
fortnightly mail service from Liverpool to the United State: 
was at an annual subsidy of £55,000. The sailings were after- 
wards made weekly, and the subsidy increased to £81,000 a 
year, The first vessel, the Britannia, sailed on her maiden 
voyage on July 4th, 1840, so that the line is now sixty-three 
years old. The next ships built were the Caméria and Hibernia, 
of 1,422 tons and 9} knots speed, and by 1848 the company had 
built four more vessels—named America, Niagara, Canada, and 
Luropa—all paddle steamers of 1,825 tons and 10}, knots. 

The history of the Cunard Company had been closely bound 
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ever the Atlantic service was proposed. He paid close atten- 
tion, however, to the experiments,in steam navigation that were 
being made, and as early as 1830 began to dream dreams 
of ocean railways. It was his belief that steamers over 
a route of thousands of miles might start and arrive 
at their destination with a punctuality like that of rail- 
way trains, if the ships were thoroughly well _ built 
and well-manned, and their course laid down with accuracys 
The steamship, he thought, was to be the ocean railway train 
minus the longitudinal pair of metal rails. The rails, Samuel 
Cunard used to observe, were needed only on the ‘‘ ugly, uneven 
land,” with jts high hills and deep valleys, but the level sea did 
not need them. 

The company formed with Cunard was “ The British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company,” with a 
capital of £270,000, the bulk of which was provided by George 
Burns and David MaclIver. The dimensions of the first 
Cunarders were :— 


(March 13. 


up with the struggle for the “blue ribbon” of the Atlantic. 
The Servia was 540 ft. in length, and was the longest ship that 
had then (1882) been built, though she was soon eclipsed in this 
respect by the Anchor liner City of Rome. The Servia’s sea 
speed was 17} knots. In 1884, however, the Umbria and 
Etruria were launched. These were sister ships, each of 8,127 
tons, and Sor ft. in length, with an indicated h.p. of 14,500. 
The fastest time of these vessels was done by the Umdria on 
her eighty-second trip, when she ran from Queenstown to New 
Yorkin five days twenty-two hours, an average speed of 19°57 
knots. 

In 1891 the most modern of the big Cunarders were ordered. 
These were twin-screw boats, the Campania and Lucania, the 
largest vessels (except the Great Eastern) ever built up to that 
period. They were launched by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
Company in September, 1892, and February, 1893. Of the 
two the Lucania is slightly the faster. Their usual sea speed is 
from 21} to 22 knots per hour, 
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N France there has been a certain amount of 
I agitation over the question of the summer holidays, 
a good number of teachers being in favour of a 
longer vacation, from July 14th until October Ist. The 
reasons given are the great heat of July, in normal 
years, and the increasing number of scholars who spend 
their holidays in England or Germany. But there are 
two sides to most questions, and granting that for 
students of languages a longer holiday would be a good 
thing, it would almost seem wiser to give a certain 
dispensation to such, for most educationists are agreed 
that for the younger scholars an over-long holiday, 
accompanied, as it must be, by over-long hours during 
the term, is a mistake. The importance of spending 
some time in a foreign country is now much more insisted 
upon by French professors than by our own people, and 
this question will surely be discussed when the members 
of our Modern Language Society pay their visit to Paris 
on the 14th of this month. 

A very clever skit upon the new versus the old method 
of teaching appeared in the March School World. The 
writer is supposed to hold a brief for the old way of teach- 
ing, and his cogent reasoning is keenly amusing. I wish 
I had space to quote ; but can only recommend readers 
to get it for themselves. 

I have just received the first number of a new French 
journal for girls, La Feune Francaise (51, Rue St. Georges, 
Nancy), and this journal is a singular proof of the change 
of sentiment in France, as in England, which has come 
to pass during the last twenty-five years. The Fournal 
des Demoitselles, in those earlier days, was so carefully 
written down that it was too insipid for the taste of a 
healthy young English girl. Za Feune Francaise is 
intended for similar readers, but it is full of interesting 
information, and frankly avows that the young French 
girl, who now, like her English sister, is so often obliged 
to choose a profession for herself, needs to know what real 
life is. There are articles upon the Making of Glass, 
Teaching as a Profession, Reviews of Books, and a story. 
The journal appears twice a month. 

Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires has arranged a 
competition for its readers, the report of which in the 
issue of March 2oth is very interesting. In order to 
encourage the formation of what we may call Friendly 
Societies—for that is, perhaps, the best equivalent for 
“‘ Mutualité””— prizes were given for the best papers 
describing such. One tells of a sick club for scholars, a 
bourse for a sojourn abroad, a mother’s bag, etc., and an 
automobilist writes that he will lend the services of his 
motor for a day to a town which, desiring to start any 
such society, needs to bring in people from a distance to 
discuss the matter. 

The amended list of English teachers interested in the 
scholars’ international correspondence will appear in 
France shortly. On all sides satisfaction with the new 
plan is expressed. t 

A German young lady (twenty-five) wishes to ex- 
change homes with an English lady for the summer 
holidays. 

A Belgian girl would like to exchange homes for a few 
months with a Londoner. 

Near Lyons a lady would take an English youth or 
girl for 14s. a week. 

Several Italians and natives of India eagerly ask 
Englishmen.to exchange letters with them. 

Adults who require correspondents are asked to 
contribute one shilling to the cost of search. 


Languages and Letter-writing. 
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ESPERANTO. 


Sir William Ramsay’s article in the Daily Mail 
attracted much attention. He writes of the bearing 
which the keen spirit of nationality has upon the subject 
of an international medium for the discussion of subjects 
affecting all peoples. Latin is out of the question, he 
says, but Esperanto having so many Latin roots without 
the drawback of a complicated grammar, is admirable. 
“* My personal opinion,” he writes, “is that England will 
be one of the last to join this movement, owing to its 
national conservatism ; but it is much to be desired that 
it should receive careful consideration, for there can be 
no doubt that the promoters are in earnest, and that they 
are likely to receive support from foreign Governments.” 
Shall we try and falsify this prophecy? No one would 
be more pleased than Sir William Ramsay if we can. 

It is impossible in one column to’give as much informa- 
tion about the doings of Esperantists as I have hitherto 
done, therefore I will content myself with giving names of 
places in which groups have been formed, and will always 
send by letter particulars about these groups to enquirers. 
The number of Esperanto publications are growing so. 
rapidly that it will probably be more helpful to give here 
short accounts of certain articles appearing in the different 
publications, and to leave details of local groups to 
our own English journal. The Revuo Universala (4, 
Nouvelle Promenade, Bruges) contains an article by 
George Thouret entitled “ United States of Europe.” 
He says the first step towards this is the Arbitra- 
tion Court at the Hague, and points out that to 
throw ridicule upon any enterprise is not the best way 
of disproving its utility. Men, says M. Thouret, are 
not born good, as Owen Fourier and others have 
supposed ; they inherit so many different temperaments 
that this is morally impossible. He then reasons that 
goodness or badness is largely the form which the ego 
takes according to the preponderance of one quality over 
another. How shall we measure good and evil? It is not 
definable when we consider isolated individuals, but is 
clear when one looks at the individual as a unit ina 
whole. We then get the three axioms: “Love one 
another,” ‘“ Never do unto others what you would not 
like them to doto you.” “ For the good of the individual 
it is necessary that everyone should labour for the 
happiness of the whole body, for in order that the whole 
body may be happy, every unit of which it consists must be 
happy also.” And this truth applies to nations as well as 
to families. 

The Juternacia Scienco Revuo (Hatchette and Co. 7 
francs per ann.) has so many articles of keen interest 
that I can only give the names of some of them: 
“Science and Hypothesis,” by Henri Poincaré ; “ The 
Future of the Solar System,” “ The Fight against Tuber- 
culosis,” two medical papers by Dr. Zamenhof, a series 
of instructions about photography, an article upon 
mechanics, and a list of scientific Esperanto words. I 
have several copies of the first number, price 6d. 

Esperantists will be interested in the Cran, a three- 
penny magazine—the aim of which is to raise our ideals. 
Like many cranks, it is not very large in itself. Every 
issue contains an Esperanto page, and it can be obtained 
at 3, Water Lane, Ludgate Hiil. 

“The ‘Esperanto Manual” (is. 73d.), and two 
dictionaries (2s. 8d. each), are published at the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS office, where also the books for the blind 
can be procured. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


March 1.—The King appoints the Duke of Connaught to 
he Inspector-General of the Forces and President of the 
Selection Board ... The King opens the new science schools at 
Cambridge, and also unveils a statue of the late Professor Adam 
Sedgewick ... Sir William Harcourt, in a letter to his con- 
stituents, announces his retirement from Parliament at the next 
Gencral Election An extraordinary session of the Inter- 
Colonial Council is opened at Johannesburg for the reconsidera- 
tion of the financial position of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony in view of the declining railway receipts. 

March 2.—The Governor-General of the Commonwealth 
opens the Australian Federal Parliament ... The Bond Congress 
opens at Stellenbosch, Cape Colony ... The Italian Chamber of 
Deputies discuss a. Bill for making Sunday a compulsory holi- 

. day ... The Hungarian Chamber resumes its regular sittings ... 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer receives a deputation of the 
Fquor trade ... A terrible disaster happens in New York by the 
collapse of the iron: framework of a great hotel in course of 
erection ; fifty men are buried in the ruins, 

March 3.—The appeal for the revision of the Dreyfus case 
came on before the Court of Cassation ... The Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag successfully resist the Government’s 
attempt to add to the personnel of the Navy, and in reducing 
the estimates by 109,710 marks ... In the Commonwealth 
House of Representatives at Melbourne, Mr. Deakin states that 
his Government is prepared to alter the present tariff in favour 
of Great Britain. 

March 4.—The Official Secret Bill is passed by the Indian 
Legislative Council, the majority of the native members oppose 
the Bill .... The Reichstag begins the discussion on the German 
Army Estimates, Herr Bebel criticises the military administra- 
tion ... In the French Chamber the administration of the 
Naval Department is criticised ... The King of Italy creates 
twenty-eight new Senators ... The Cape Parliament is opened 
by the Governor ... A dinner by the Commercial Committee 
of the House of Commons is given to Baron d’Estournelles ... 
In the Australian Federal Parliament Messrs, Deakin and Reid 
agree to a fiscal truce ... Mr. Kensit is fined £5 by the Lord 
Mayor for proceedings in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday. 

March 5.—London County Council Election takes place ... 
The Bible Society’s Centenary is held ; there is a special service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is attended by the Royal Family 
and a large congregation ... The Balkan Committee issues a state- 
ment pointing out that the Austro-Russian reform scheme has 
entirely failed ... Revolutionary proclamations are circulated 
in Russia, denouncing the war as useless, and advocating 
popular risings all over Russia ... The Criminal Chamber of 
the Court of Cassation decides to order a new inquiry into the 
fresh facts in the Dreyfus case. 

March 7,—The Revision of the Dreyfus case is opened by the 
Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation in Paris ... Count 
Khuen Hedervary is appointed Hungarian Minister at Vienna, 
Count Tisza’s proposed amendment of the procedure of the 
Hungarian Chamber is hotly opposed ... The exeguaturs for 
the American Consuls at Mukden and An-tung are granted by 
the Chinese Government ... The Anti-Slavery Society protests 

against the servile conditions under which it is proposed to 
introduce Chinese labour into the Transvaal. Strong opposition 
comes from all quarters ... The Conference of the National 
Free Chamber meets at Newcastle-on-Tyne ... The L.C.C. 
election results in a large Progressive majority. 

March 8,—It is announced that the British Postal system is 
extended to New Zealand ... A debate begins in the Cape 
House of Assembly on the Chinese Labour question ... The 
debate on the French Government Bill for the suppression of 
Monastic Colleges and Schools is resumed ... In the German 
Reichstag the debate on the second reading of the Army Esti- 
mates is continued very hotly ... Sir W. Mather, M.P., 


announces that he resigns his seat ... The Associated Chamber 
of Commerce holds a special meeting in London. 

March 9.—Mr. Theron, leader of the Bond Party in Cape 
Colony, is appointed Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Assembly ... The Inter-Colonial Council of the Transvaal 
closes its extraordinary Session ... Disturbances take place in 
Springfield, Ohio, owing to white men lynching a negro. 

March 10,—In the Cape House of Assembly the Treasurer 
makes a provisional Budget statement ... An important dis- 
covery of terra cotta vases is made in the excavations in the 
Forum of Rome ... The National Conference of Coal Miners 
assembled in London pass a resolution protesting against the 
tax on export coal. 

March 11.—The Colonial Secretary informs Lord Milner by 
telegram that it is his Majesty’s pleasure not to disallow the 
Labour Ordinance in the Transvaal .. The Miners in Con- 
ference in London pass a resolution against the employment of 
Chinese slave labour in the Transvaal ... The German Emperor 
leaves Berlin ex route for the Mediterranean The Indian 
Government announce the abolition of the competitive exami- 
nations for public services, and the substitution of the selection 
of candidates on probation ... A motion in the Reichstag is 
carried to prevent the ill-treatment of soldiers ... The Budget 
Committee makes a reduction of £400,0c0 in the amount of the 
German Navy estimates ... The Recruits Bill is passed in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

March 12.—Mr. Chamberlain leaves Cairo, on his return ... 
The action against King Leopold brought by the creditors of 
Princess Louise commences at Brussels. 

March 14.—The final decision in the Northern Securities case 
is given in the Supreme Court of the United States, and sustains 
the decision of the lower court against the merger of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific Railways ... The debate on 
the second reading of the Additional Representative Bill begins 
in the House of Assembly, Cape Town. 

March 15.—The German Steel Trust proposes to open 
negotiations with all steel companies throughout the world, so 
as to obviate existing competition ... The reply of the Congo 
State to Mr. Casement’s report appears in the form of a 
pamphlet. 

March 16.—The Local Government Board notify that from 
April Ist the inspection of educational work in Poor-Law 
Schools will be under the Board of Education ... The debate 
on Chinese labour is resumed in the Cape Parliament ... The 
new Chinese Ambassador arrives at Lhassa in Tibet ... Twelve 
Russian subjects in Germany, mostly students, are expelled from 
Prussia ... A resolution is introduced into the Legislature of 
New York, asking the President to negotiate with Great Britain 
as toa means of arranging to grant the franchise for Niagara 
Falls. 

March 17.—Lord Milner cancels Mr. Stead’s permit to visit 
the Transvaal Sir F. Borden introduces a Bill in the 
Canadian House of Commons to amend the Militia Law ... The 
Navigation Bill is introduced into the Australian Senate ... Both 
the House of Representatives and the Australian Senate pass 
motions recording their objection to the introduction of Chinese 
miners into the Transvaal until responsible government is 
granted Sir Donald Currie intimates his intention to give a 


gift of £100,000 to the erection of the new buildings of the 


medical school in connection with University College, so that 
it may be incorporated with the London University. 

March 18.—The submarine At is run down by a liner off the 
Nab, and is lost with all hands ... There is an angry debate in 
the Prussian Chamber on the repeal of the second Clause of the 
German Jesuit Law ... The Chamber at Budapest grants a vote 
on account for the six months of the present year, also an 
indemnity for the period of last year during which the Govern- 
ment was carried on without supply ... The Porte draws up a 
conciliatory reply to the scheme for the reorganisation of the 
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Macedonian gendarmerie ... Mr. Sully’s failure is announced in 
ihe Cvttorm Exchange at New York, and causes much rejoicing ... 
The Momreal.Trades and Labour Council decide to send 
delegates to Gre{,) Britain. 

March 19.—T::e Japanese Diet is opened by the Emperor; 
he says the negotiations with Russia were broken off owing to 
Russian insincerity ... The announcement is made that the Indian 
Government intends to raise a loan of £2,000,000 in the coming 
year ... The plague makes its appearance in Johannesburg ... 
President Roosevelt issues a decree awarding a pension to every 
soldier over sixty-two who took part in the Civil War. 

March 21.—Mr. Choate, United States Ambassador, is pre- 


sented with the freedom of the City of Edinburgh ... Mr. 
Gerald Balfour receives a deputation headed by Lord Rothschild, 
who urge the amendment of the Port of London Bill ... The 


outbreak of plague in the Indian quarters of Johannesburg is 
serious ... The French Chamber continues to consider the Bill 
for suppressing monastic and: conventual schools ... Scholastic 
disturbances again break out both in St. Petersburg and at Kieff. 

March 22.—The Duke of Cambridge’s funeral takes place in 
London, attended with the pomp and ‘ceremony of a Field- 
Marshal ... The Federal House of Commons at Melbourne 
adopts, by 53 votes to 5, Mr. Watson’s motion protesting against 
the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal until the 
white population have had an opportunity of voting on the 
question ... The Reichsrath in Vienna adjourns, 

March 23.—The King opens the new wing of the Law 
Society’s Hall in Chancery Lane ... The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany offer to the London University the site, buildings, and 
«quipment of their institute at New Cross, which offer is 
accepted by the Senate of the London University ... Sir E. 
Law makes his Budget statement in the Indian Viceregal 
Council ... The Dominion House of Commons discusses the 
proposal to appoint a Canadian to the command of the Militia. 

March 24.—Mr. A. T. Lawrence opens an inquiry at Car- 
marthen as Commissioner of the Board of Education ... The 
plague increases at Johannesburg, 55 deaths having taken place 
out of 78 cases. 

March 25.—Parliamentary Paper on Central African Labour 
on the Rand issued. 

March 26.—Monster Demonstration in Hyde Park on Chinese 
Labour in South Africa The University Boatrace is run— 
Cambridge winning. 

March 28.—The French Chamber passes the Bill for the 
suppression of teaching in conventual and monastic institutions. 

March 29.—The additional Redistribution Bill is passed in 
Cape Town ... Sir Michael Hicks-Beach announces his intended 
retirement from Parliament. 

March 30.—Congress of farmers at Krugersdorp on the 
labour supply. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

March 1.—Owing to the death of Mr. Pickard an election 
takes places in the Normanton Division of Yorkshire. The poll 
is declared with the following result :— 


W. Parrott (Lab. and L.) .......00 piangaxaa gawd 6,855 
M.. Dorman ( Protectionist) ...0.ccccscocsessecncscedts 2,909 
MEAIONIEY «.. chsscsésssesicee ah daedivianrarsqaateiciads 3,946 


Mr. Pickard’s majority in 1900 was 1,419. 

March 15.—Mr. L. V. Harcourt is returned unopposed as 
Member for the Rossendale Division of Lancashire..vacant by 
the resignation of Sir W. Mather (L.). 

March 16.—Polling takes place in East Dorset to fill the seat 
left vacant by the succession of the Hon, H. N. Sturt (C.) to 
the peerage ; the following is the result :— 


War Grinmles Bv@Uh CE) |b iscccecacnsscsctsdecestaces sun 5,929 
Mr. Charles Van Raalte (C.) ................00-se0se 5109 
PTDORAE WIAPORED Vescsascusscosrcceceosseistvirnce OOO 
Election in 1900 was, for Conservative ...... - 4,776 
re ‘a ‘a Liberal ......:.:.-0s00000 4G80 





Conservative majority .............:0..:::0008 96 
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March 21.—Polling takes place in the St. Stephen’s Green 
Division of Dublin, to fill the room of fhe late Mr. McCann 





(N.) :— 
Whe, Ea, Fi, Wee CEN) vnc satcacacescscecencaesec 3,457 
Darl, Cy. Eis HRCI | sca kscdadcrccnsstcssenssnncd 2,821 
Nationalist majority ... ........:--..cccccseceree 636 
THE WAR. 


March 2.,—The Japanese occupy Ping-yang with 6,000 troops 
... The Russians are engaged throwing up earthworks at 
An-tung, in order to resist the Japanese passage of the Yalu 
The Japanese report the confiscation of seven Russian steamers 
captured since the outbreak of the war ... 60,000 Japanese 
land on the East Coast of Korea. 

March 4.—The Chinese proclamation of neutrality is posted 
up at Tsitschar. 

March 6,—Five Japanese battleships and two cruisers bombard 
Vladivostock. The weather is frightful, thick snow falling. 
100,000 Japanese land in Korea. 

March 7.—The guns recovered from the Russian cruiser 
Variag sunk at Chemulpho arrive at Tokio. 

March 8.—The Marquis Ito is appointed special Ambassador 
to Korea ... The official reply of the Japanese Government to 
Count Lamsdorff’s circular of February 22nd is published. 

March 10.—A St. Petersburg telegram says that the Russian 
flotilla at Port Arthur went out and engaged the Japanese fieet, 
that a Japanese torpedo-boat and a Russian destroyer were sunk 

March 12.—General Kuropatkin leaves St. Petersburg for 
the scene of war. 

March 14.—A short engagement is fought off Port Arthur, 
when the Russian cruiser Liana is damaged. 

March 15.—Under the auspices of the Japanese, the internal 
administration of Korea is being thoroughly reformed ... The 
Japanese now hold An-ju and the line of the Cheng-Cheng 
river. 

March 16.—While entering Port Arthur harbour the Russian 
torpedo boat Sorz strikes on an unplaced mine and is blown up. 

March 17.—The Marquis Ito arrives at Seoul. 

March 18.—General Kuropatkin reports that there are 230,000 
Russian troops between Karbin and Port Arthur ... Marquis 
Ito visits the Korean Emperor. 

March 21.—The reply of the Lower House of the Japanese 
Diet expresses satisfaction that war has been declared ... The 
Japanese occupy An-ju and Ping-yang. 

March 22,—There is again severe fighting at Port Arthur ; the 
Japanese bombard the place. The Japanese at An-ju are 
throwing up earthworks. 

March 26.—Japanese again attempt to block entrance to Port 
Arthur. 

March 27.—Russians place Newchwang under martial law. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


March 3. — “Preferential Tariff” with the self-governing 
Colonies; Lord Beauchamp fmoves for the papers on_ this 
question. 

March 8.—The Naval Reserves ; speeches by Lord Brassey 
and Lord Selborne. 

March 10,—Lord Rosebery on Mr. Balfour’s speech in the 
House of Commons ; reply by Lord Lansdowne. 

March 14.—Lord Wemyss proposes and withdraws his 
motion for a Royal Commission on trade. 

March 15.—Bills advanced ... Discussion on Forestry. 

* March 17.—The Death of the Duke of Cambridge ; speeches 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Tweedmouth. 

March 18.—Lord Coleridge moves that this House disap- 
proves of the importation of Chinese labourers into the Trans- 
vaal under the recent Ordinance ; speeches by the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Spencer, and Lord Grey; debate ad- 
journed. 

March 21.—Chinese Labour for the Transvaal; speeches by 
the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Goschen, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and Lord.Lansdowne ; on a division the numbers 
for the Government are 97 against 25. 
March 22.—Bills advanced. 


House of Commons. 

March 1.—Navy Estimates: debate resumed on-the vote 
sanctioning the employment of 131,109 men and_ boys ; 
speeches by Mr. Pretyman, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and Mr, 
Balfour. The vote is agreed to. 

March 2.—Navy Estimates ; debate resumed; speeches by Sir 
John Gorst and others ... Sugar Commission ; speeches by Mr, 
Lough, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, On a division on Mr. Lough’s motion— 
For, 162; against, 202. Government majority, 40. 

March 3.—Navy Estimates ; debate resumed, vote is passed. 

March 4.—Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill, second reading 
negatived by 199 votes against 162; majority 37. 

March 7.—Tariffs and Free Trade; speeches by Mr. Ellis 
and the Prime Minister ... Army Estimates introduced by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster ; speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
Sir C, Dilke ... Resignation of Ministers ; speeches by Mr. 
Balfour and Lord G. Hamilton, 

March 8.—Mr. Balfour consents to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the extent of the ecclesiastical 
disorders in the Church of England ... Army Estimates ; debate 
resumed ... Seamen and the Franchise ; speeches by Sir Elliott 
Lees and Mr. C. Wason. 

March 9.—Mr. Wyndham presents a Bill to slightly amend 
the Irish Land Act. Army Estimates; speeches by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour and 
others ... Ministers and the fiscal question; speeches by 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. 

March 10.—Army Estimates; the votes are carried on 
division. 

March 11.—Mr. Trevelyan moves the second reading of the 
Land Values (Assessment and Rating) Bill; speeches by Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Grant Lawson, and others; the Bill is read a 
second time after a division by a majority of 67. : 

March 14.—Mr. Balfour explains the position of the Chinese 
Labour Importation Ordinance ... Committee of Supply and 
vote on Account of £21,500,000; speeches by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Sir J. Gorst, and Mr, Balfour. The vote is agreed to, 

March 15.—Supplementary Estimates on National Education 
{Ireland) ... Mr. J. Redmond’s amendment is carried ... Majority 
against the Government, 11 ... Progress is reported. 

March 16,—Supply : Irish Development Grant ; speeches by 
Mr. J. Redmond and Mr. Wyndham Women’s Parlia- 
mentary Franchise introduced by Sir C. McLaren ; speeches by 
Mr. Labouchere, Sir J. Rolleston, and others. On a division 
the resolution is carried by a majority of 114 ... Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman gives notice of a resolution he will move in the 
House of Commons on Chinese labour in the Transvaal. 

March 17.—The Duke of Cambridge; speeches by Mr. 
Balfour and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman .,. Army and Navy 
votes ; the Navy votes are considerea m report. 
March 18,.—Several private Bills are read a second time. 
March 21,—Resolution censuring the Government for having 
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? ‘ ance ‘ 
advised the Crown not to disallow the Ord. .). 5 oe the intro. 
ues by Sirs 


duction of Chinese labour into the Transvaa 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr, Lyttelton, Mr, .cicher Moulton, 
Major Seely, Mr. Burns, Mr. Balfour, and \.r. Asquith. On 
a division against the censure 299, in favour 242; Government 
majority 57. : 

March 22.—Reports on Supply ; Supplementary Vote of 
42,700,000 for Army Services agreed to ... River drainage of 
Ireland: the motion is negatived by 130 votes against 114— 
majority for Government, 16, 

March 23.—Measures of secondary importance are advanced a 
stage. 

March 24.—Mr. W. Forster on the outbreak of plague at 
Johannesburg ... Speech by Mr. Lyttelton ... Irish Land Act 
... London County Council Tramways Improvement Bill ; on a 
division—For the Bill, 159; against, 131—majority, 28. 

March 25.—Second reading Private Legislation Procedure 
(Wales) Bill ... Shop Bill. 

March 28.—Education (Scotland) Bill 
Appropriation Bill. 

March 29.—Aliens Bill introduced ... Transvaal Labour Ordin- 
ance ... Mr. Balfour gives his reasons for not going to the country 
on fiscal question ... House is adjourned till April 12th. 


Third reading 


SPEECHES. 


March 1.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Scottish and 
Welsh Affinities. 

March 2.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bradford, on the Education 
Act and Chinese labour question ... Mr. Ritchie, in London, 
on National finance. 

March 5.—Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, at Liverpool, on the develop- 
ment of cotton in the Colonies. 

March 8.—M. Uchida, at New York, on Japan’s struggle. 

March 9.—Mr. Bryce, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the Free 
Churches opposition to the Education Act. 

March 12.—Lord Rosebery, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
disruption of the Tory and Unionist Parties. 

March 15.—Mr. Scott, at Ottawa, on the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Alaska Boundary ... Sir W. Laurier, on Canada’s 
national development. 

March 18.—Mr. Asquith, at Salisbury, says the Government 
is discredited on every point. 

March 19.—Mr. J. Redmond, in Manchester, on Home Rule, 

March 25.—Mr. Morley, at St. Albans, on the fiscal question, 
finance, and Chinese labour. 

March 30.—Lord Curzon,"at Calcutta, reviews work of his 
term of office. 





OBITUARY. 
March 1.—Sir John Scott (Judicial Adviser to the Khedive), 
62. 
March 5.—Count von Waldersee, 71. 
March 8.—Mr. Evelyn Shirley, M.P. 
March 13.—Senator Ludovic Trarieux (Paris), 64. 
March 17.—The Duke of Cambridge, 84. 
March 24,—Sir Edwin Arnold, 71 ... Sir John Usher, 76, 
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S by Sir 
foulton, N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
th. On Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
ernment the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
Vote of press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 

2 of 
nage of 
| I14— 

4 BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 
inced a American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 50 cts. March. Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. Is. 6d. April. 

The Psychology of Race-Prejudice. W. I. Thomas, The Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1503. Contd. 
gue at The First German Municipal Exposition. Niet fi The Savings Bank Problem. 
= a The Inspection and Care of Contagious Diseases in New York City; a : ‘ 

id Act Model Municipal Department. F. R.Cope, Jun. Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. April. 
3; ona The Sociology of Conflict. Contd. Georg Siminel. The Feast of Kébobs ; a Reminiscence. Lady Currie. 

Introduction to Sociology. G. De Greef. , Tyso S. Handcock ; a Friend of Warren Hastings. Sydney C. Grier. 
cedur Prof. Ward’s ‘‘ Pure Sociology.” Contd. A. W. Small. ‘The Wandering Population of the West Highlands. L. M. M. 

C e P als > rv J ee 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social i orien Ga 
aa .—P. S. Kina. - March. 4 sa igh : 
ading Principles of steel Uteniatlay J. Ford. ou Sir John Moore, Charles Corballis. 

The Era of Small Industrial Centres. Adna Ferrin Weber. P anak Wis ek ee 
Yrdin- Recent Changes in the Government of London.. Herbert M. Adler. Book Lovers Magazine. Pg, Naka r Srezet, New Your. 
utr The Municipal Institutions of Australia, B, R. Gelling. America’s Opportunity in the East. With Maps and Illus, Harold Bolce. 

sj Problems in Administration of Municipal Charities. Homer Folks. F.C. G., Cartoonist. Illus. James Douglas. 

Municipal Problems of Chicago. Hugo S. Grosser. The Old Guard of New England. Illus. G. P. Morris. 

on ee rm — mee a Beh ee. —e Fateful Presidential Conventions. Illus. J. M. Rogers, 

a One SORRY STORMS, 20 . eee Sa Round about Old Jamestown. Illus. Clifton Johnson. 
Lederle. ; 

Political and Municipal Legislation in 1903. Robert H. Whitten. Bookman.—Hopper anv Srovcuton. 6d. March 15. 

and Antiquary.—Etuor Srock. 6d. April. John Milton. Illus. J. H. Lobban. 

Notes on Letters of Archbishop Sancroft. Canon Raven. sa oie ; Me _ i ea = 
tion Neolithic and and Other Remains found near Harlyn Bay, Cornwall. Illus, Bookman,— (America. eam, eae And Co., New York. 25 cts. 
] P. Arthur. : The American War Correspondent. Illus. H. M. Anderson. 

ite The Bagpipe. J. Holder MacMichael. ies The Epic Novel. Tr T. cos 4 - cee 
l Anstey Church, Hertfordshire. Illus. W, B. Gerish. The Southern Woman in New York. Illus. Contd. Julia R. Tutwiler 
- Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Srreet, New York. 25 Cts. English Books in Japan. Yoni Noguchi. 

March. i —Kercan Pav oa _ 

The Work of Charles A. Platt. Illus. Herbert Croly. Okt ie ee 
ree ‘The Paris Hotel de Ville. Illus. L. D’Arcy Morrell. aaa Tee ee 

Loramoor ; the Estate of J. H. Moore. Illus. Chas. Bohasseck. The Abolition of Piesseneinee H "7 Rand , 

atior skys 4 i Tork s. a f e nd. He D0 Ay C re. . °. d ail. 
the A Rational Skyscraper in New York. Illus, H.W eri i L The Way of the Vivisector. Arabella Kenealy. 

Architectural Review.—9, Great New Street, Ferrer LANE, 1s. Our Policy at the Porte. Chas. P. Plant. 

April. . Women, Men, the State and the Suffrage. Mrs. Carmichael Stopes, 
‘n- Frontispiece :—Ceiling Decoration by George Murray, 10, Downing Street. Industrial Troubles in South Africa. A Cape Resident. . 
a’s Illus. Rev. W. J. Loftie. : The Great Stratford Superstition. A. P. Sinnett. 

Hardwick Hall Tapestries. Illus. A. F. Kendrick. Modern Mexico, Mrs. G. Jebb. 

‘The Hospital of St. Cross. Contd. Illus. Basil Champneys. The Straits of Gibraltar. Ion Perdicaris. 
nt English Medizval Figure Sculpture; the Purbeck Effigies. Illus, E. S. x : : 

vert : =» * .—NeEwnEs. 6d. ril. 
Prior and A, Gardner. C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—N 6d. April 
“4 R= SAe ane Desy. 25 Ge, Mest . Te nnieiing Ma | Riewtetion 
ady ains » Tele 5 , r, re - 9g Ss a ¢ - ° 
n, A ee Remedy against the Telephone Monopoly. John Brooks A Cox and His Cotine. | + . — Begg. 
5 } aco = Aw t é ingland versus Scotland. J. J. Bentley. 
is Yaad bal ag tn Prof. Edwin Maxey. The Grand National. Illus. A. E. T, Watson. 
l piles ha yang Ide. ee Fes m © Ki mee Secrets of Catch-as-catch-can. Illus. F. W. Ward. 
pe Snr OS ee ee - "The webs © Wily Great Golfers ; Their Methods at a Glance. Illus, 
hasiea Weslice, Illus. A. C, Maclaren. 


, 





Lowell ; a Poet of Freedoin. 
** The Sphinx ” by Emerson, 
Majority Rule System Constitutional. George H. Shibley. 
Co-operation among Western Farmers. C. Vincent. 

Art Journal.—H. Virtve. 1s. 6d. April. 
Frontispiece :—** Portrait of a Gentleman ” after Frans Hals. 
The Work of Prof. Laurits Tuxen. Illus. A. L. Baldry. 
Acquisitions to the Public Galleries, 1903. Illus. 
The Dutch School in the Scottish National Gallery. 

Thomson. 

Pictures of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Original Prices and Present Values. 
Modern Furniture. Illus. J. Alfred Gotch. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 
Abuses of Public Advertising. Chas. M. Robinson. 
Race Factors in Labour Unions. W. L. Ripley. 
Prescott the Man. Rollo Ogden. 
The Small Business as a School of Manhood. Henry A. Stimpson. 
Part of a Man’s Life: Books Unread. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
~ Theodor Mommsen. J. B. Carter. 
The Beggar’s Pouch. Agnes Repplier. 
A Letter from Germany. W. C. Dreher. 
Badminton Magazine.—Evre Anp SrorTiswoobeE. 1s. 
Granston Manor. Illus. A. Acland-Hood. 
Recollections of Racehorses. Illus. E. Somerville Tattersall. 
The Coming Cricket Season. Home Gordon. 
On a Nova Scotian Trout Lake. Illus. Arthur P. Silver. 
‘Tipsters and Tipping. A Tipster. 
Beagles. Illus. G. T. Hutchinson. 
Point-to-Point and Hunt Races. Major A. Hughes-Onslow. 
Sport in the Southern Carpathians. Illus, C. G. Danford. 
Partridge Preservation. F. W. Millard. 





Charles Malloy. 









Illus. 






March. 











April. 











David C. 
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Rights and Wrongs of International Cricket. 
Everyday Things We do wrong; Explained by Fraulein Wilke. 
C, E. Hughes. 
Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pvstusuine Co., Toronto. 
March. 
A Year in a Boer School. Illus. Florence Hamilton Randal. 
A Search for an Ideal ; Dr. Crozier’s Philosophy. A. Haultain. 
Crime and Its Suppression. Illus. J. J. Kelso. 
The Fight for North America. With Maps. C A. G. Bradley. 
Canada and the Treaty-Making Power. ‘Thomas Hodgins. 
Captain.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
St. Paul’s, Darjeeling. Illus. J. de Grey-Downing. 
Huinours of the Vivarium. Illus, A. B, Hutton. 

Car Magazine.—17, SHarressury Avenue. 1s. March 15. 
Motoring to Mont St. Michel and St. Malo. Illus. W. Dexter. 
Richard Trevithick and His Inventions, Illus. H.G, Archer, 
Shooting in British Columbia. Illus, Julia W. Henshaw. 
Hildenborough, Kent. Illus. P. Cook Bishop. 

In the Beautiful County Down. Illus. R. Cromie. 

The Boat of the Future. Illus. J. A. Lees. 

The Orange River Colony and Transvaal Railway System. 
Montagu. 

Italy’s Glorious Lakes; the Paradise of the Motor Launch. Illus. R. P. 
Hearne. 


Illus. 


25 cts. 


Illus. G. 


6d. April. 
Arnold White. 
A. Margaux. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse tt. 
The Great Guns of Great Britain. 
Punch Artists and Their Methods. 
The Militia. Illus. 
Radium and Its Possibilities. 


Illus, 
Illus. 
One of Its Officers. 
iti ILus. Da L. Elkind. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 1s. 
Gas-Power for High-Pressure City Fire Service. J. R. Bibbins, 
Electric Power in British Shipyards. . Vesey Brown. 
Multi-Cylinder Locomotives. Contd. Illus, J. F. Gairns, 
Possibilities of Design in Cargo Steamers. George Nicol. 

The London Traffic Problem. Illus. James Swinburne, 
British Trade and Foreign Competition. T. Good. 

The World’s Naval Strength. Alfred Smith. 

‘The Escalator ; a Moving Stairway. Charles D. Seeberger. 

A Weak Link in an Engineering Chain, Francis B. Allen. 


Catholic World.—22, PaTerNnosTER Row. 1s. 
The Mission of St. Paul. Rev. J. J. Keane. 
‘The Early Bards of Ireland. R. M. Sillard. 
The Portraits of Dante. Illus. F. W. Parsons. 
St. Patrick as a Law-giver. J. J. Sullivan. 
Public Appropriations to Orphan Asylums. 
Wilfrid Ward’s ‘‘ Problems and Persons.” 
The English Bible before the Reformation. 


March. 


T. M. Weed. 
S. A. Richardson. 
Rev. G. J. Reid. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. April. 
The Louisiana Purchase: the Fights of the Fur Companies. Illus. 
C. Laut. 
Sincerity and Love. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Villas near Rome. Illus. Edith Wharton. 
The Youth of Washington. Illus. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
Landmarks of Poe in Richmond. Illus. C. M. Graves. 
Protozoa and Disease. Gary N. Calkins. 
The Great Siberian Railway. Illus. James W. Davidson. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNOoSTER Row. 7d. April. 
Pompeii To-Day. T. P. Armstrong. 
British Trade with Foreign Countries, A Resident in Brazil. 
The Country Doctor in France. 
A Visit to Thibet. Capt. A. H. Baidwin. 
The Fighting Power of Modern Warships. A. S, Hurd. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Society. 


Agnes 


. April. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society. Canon Edmonds. 
Benares, Past and Present. Dr. Hooper. 

A Visit to Japan. Bishop Ridley. ’ 


Commonwealth.—44, Vicror1a STREET. 3d. April. 
Cheap Chinese Labour. ‘‘ M.A.,” Cape University. 
‘The Commonwealth of the Future. Percy Dearmer. 
Connoisseur.—Orrto. 1s. April, 


La Bella Simonetta ; the Spring of the Italian Renaissance. 


Illus. D.C. 
Calthrop. 
Old Flemish and Dutch Brass, Illus, A, Beresford Ryley. 
The Lute. Illus. Arnold Dolmetsch. 
The Art of Conder. Illus. Frederick Wedmore. 
Napoleon v. Wellington; the Comparative Value of Relics. Illus. 


H. Macfarlane. 

Concerning Some Treasures in the Possession of the Vintners’ Company. 
Illus. R. H. Cocks. 

The Real Lowestoft. Illus. E. T. Sachs. 

Supplements :—‘‘ St. John and the Lamb” after Murillo; Portrait after 
Botticelli, etc. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 
The Chinese Labour Question. Herbert Samuel. 
The Military Situation in South Africa. Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock 
Lord Acton’s Letters. Augustine Birrell. 
‘The Present Situation in the Persian Gulf. 
Tshaikovski’s Operas. A. E. Keeton. 
Haeckel’s Monistic Philosophy. Robert Christie. 
The Art of Plagiarism. Edward Wright. 
Evolution and the Soul. W. F. Alexander. 
Air Currents and Sounds. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
‘The Neutrality of China. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
The Emigration of Capital. J.B. Fraser. 
The Athanasian Creed. Rev. J. Bainbridge Smith. 
The Little England Myth. Somers Somerset. 
The Future of the Bible. Canon Hensley Henson. 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, Exper. 1s. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Frederic Harrison. 
Washington ; a City of Magnificent Distances. 
The Strange Case of Daniel Dunglas Home. 
The Whitehead Torpedo. Lieut G. E. Armstrong. 
Memories of The Times. Alex. Innes Shand. 
Thames in “‘ Rage of Rain.” J. E. Vincent. 
The Beginning in the Far East. David Hannay. 
Old Time Newfoundland. Judge Prowse. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrernationaL News Co. 6d. March. 
The Final Conquest of the Air. Illus. J. B. Walker. 
Socialism in Europe. Illus. Max Nordau. ‘ 
Immortality and Fame. Edmund Gosse. 
Captains of Industry ; Symposium. Illus. 
Some Reminiscences of L. Q. C. Lamar. 
Peru and the Pizarros. Illus. 3 
Cryptography. Illus. George Wilkes. 
‘The Art of Coquetry. Illus.) Gertrude Lynch. 
The Banquet in Modern American Life. Illus. 


2s. 6d. April. 


Everard Cotes, 


April. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
Andrew Lang. 


Contd. 
Illus. Miss Clara Morris. 
rady. 


W. R. Stewart. 


March 15. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Craftsman.—2c7, Sourn STate Street, Syracuse, New York, 
‘ 25 cts. March. 

Auguste Rodin. Illus. Jean Schopfer and Claude Anet, 

Commercial Value of Design. Frederick S, Lamb. 

‘The Decorative Book-Plate. Illus. Frank C. Brown. 

The Insect in Decoration. Illus, M. P. Verneuil, 

Basketry of the Aleutian Islands. Illus. C. Gadsden Porcher. 
Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. March. 

Did Bulwer-Lytton foretell the Discovery of Radium? A. Hornblow. 

Some American Figure-Painters. Illus. C. H. Caffin. 

The Earliest Portrait by Whistler. Illus. F. M. Bristol. 

‘Two New Heine Portraits. Illus. E. S. Meyer. 

Literature via the Waman’s Club. Illus. Helen M. Winslow. 

‘The Evolution of the Modern Japanese Literature. Jone Noguchi. 


East and West.—21. PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
William Ernest Henley, Francis Watt. 
An Aranyaka at Duwasashram. Ras Bahadur Khanderao C. Bedarkar. 
The Mysticism of Richard Wagner, Miss E. Higginbotham, 
Mr. Chamberlain, H. W. Lucy. 


rrupee. March. 


‘The Persian Biblical Edicts, the Inscriptions, and the Avesta. Prof. L. H. 


Mills. 
The Principles of Theosophy. J. J. Vimadalal. 
Miri-Ways; the Persian Cromwell. James Cassidy. 
The Order of the Coif. P. B. Malabari. 

Economie Journal.—Macmiiian. 5s. 

The Argument for Preference. Prof. W. J. Ashley. 
The Genesis of the German Tariff. W.H. Dawson, 
The Fiscal Question and Austro-Hungarian Experience. 
Pure Theory and the Fiscal Controversy. A. C. Pigou. 
The Brussels Sugar Convention. G. Martineau. 


March, 


Leo Petritsch. 


Depreciation and Sinking Funds in Municipal Undertakings. S, H. 


Turner. 

Educational Review.—2o, Hicu Hotrorn. 
Herbert Spencer. 
Educational Affairs in the Philippines. F. W. Nash. 
Rudolph Stammler. With Portrait. V.G. Simkhovitch. 
Some Requirements of University Libraries. Willard Austen. 

‘The Growth of the Public High-School System in the Southern States, and 
a Study of Its Influence. W. ‘I. Harris. 
Exercises in Thinking about Number and Space. 
‘The American College Course. W. F. Walsh. 
High-School Attendance. J. R. Parsons, Jr. 


Engineering Magazine.—Ovurer Tempter. 1s. April. 
The Industrial Future of Chile in Connection with the Panama Canal. 


1s. 8d. March. 


Contd. C. T. Keyser. 


Illus. G. Fred Collins, 
The Apprenticeship System of the Allis-Chalmers Company. P. W. 
Gates. 
Wage-Paying Methods from the Viewpoint of the Workman. H. Hess. 
‘The Coalfields of Crow’s Nest Pass, British Columbia. Illus. E. Jacobs. 
The Hydro-Electric Stations of the Alta-Italia Company. Illus. E. 


Bignami. 
The International Automobile Exposition at Paris. Illus, L. Perissé. 
‘Lhe Comparative Efficiency of Internally Fired and Externally Fired 

Boilers. Illus. D. W. Robb. 

Engineering Review.—104, Hich Hotgorn. 6d. 
Steam Turbines versus Reciprocating Engines. J. H. Barker. 
Utilising the Exhaust of Intermittently-Working Engines. Illus. J. Walter 


March 15. 


Pearse. 
Modern Wood-Working Machinery. Illus. Contd. M. Powis Bale. 
Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. 
The Torpedo in Warfare. Illus. H. C. Fyfe. 
‘he Measurement of Temperature. Illus. R.S. Whipple. 
The Principles of Steam Engines. Contd. J. H. Dales. 
‘The Great Northern and City ‘Tube Railway. Illus. Contd. 
Indian Telegraph Maintenance. H. Hervey. 
Expositor.—Hopper anp STOUGHTON. 1s. 
The Letters to the Seven Churches. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Seven Churches of Asia. Dom Chapman. 
The Testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of Prophecy. Rev. N. J. D. White. 
Some Religious Usages of the Dhiab and Ruala Arabs and Their Olé 
Testament Parallels. Prof. S, I. Curtiss. 
The Bible Story of Creation; a Phase of the Theistic Argument. 
W. L. Davidson. 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
Characteristics of New Testament Greek. Prof. J. H. Moulton. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, Marsuatyt. 6d. April. 
“* Lord” and ‘* The Lord” in the’ Book of Acts. Rev. J. Reid. 
The Jewish Prayer-Book. Rev. G. H. Fox. 
Fortnightly Review.—CuHaArMan AnD HALL. 
Russia and the War. (£dipus. 
From Harbin to Mukden. Col. de Ja Poer Beresford. 
Cowley’s Last Testament. H. C,, Minchin. 
Dr. Jameson. Edward Dicey. 
The Future of Germany. Dr. Emil Reich. 
On the True Greatness of Thackeray. H. H. Statham, 
Spain ; Yesterday and To-day. L. Higgin. 
The Lost Art of Government. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
Mr. Bodley on the Crown, Justin McCarthy. 
Port Arthur: Its Strategic Value. Angus Hamilton. 
The Inter-Oceanic Canal. Nicaragua or Panama? Octave Uzanne. 
Naval Concentration—and a Moral. Archibald S. Hurd. 
D’Annunzio’s ‘‘ La Figlia di Jorio.” May Bateman, 
The “ Leonainie” Problem. Alfred R. Wallace. 


March 15. 


April. 


Prof. 


as. 6d. April. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuartro Anp Winpvs. 1s. April. 
The Bridge. W. Heneage Legge. 
“ The Florence Miscellany ” ; a Curiosity of Literature. H. Barton Baker. 
Savonarola. Marion I. Gray. 
Words and Their Derivations. L. D. Dowdall. 
Things That are madeat Home. M. E. Robinson. 
Leaves from an Old Cookery Book. Lennox Morison. 
Traits in the Life of Louis Bamberger. Contd. Lily Wolffsohn. 


Geographical Journal,—Epw. Stanrorp, 2s. March 15. 
Recent Exploration'and Economic Development in Central and Western 
China. Map and Illus. Lieut.-Col. C. C. Manifold. 
Geographical Distribution of Vegetation of the Basins of the Rivers Eden, 
Tees, Wear, and Tyne. Map and Illus. 
Notes from Tibet. Illus. D. W. Freshfield. 
- Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. April. 
How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. Illus. Contd. H. A. J. Campbell 
and Myles B. Foster. 
Miss Lucas; a Blind Organist. Illus. 

Girl’s Realm.—12, Porrucar Street. 6d. April. 
Illustrating Books with the Camera. Illus. Christina Gowans White. 
Making Friends with the Birds. Illus. Granville Sharpe. 

The Ladies’ Charity School. Illus. Miss Isabel Brooke-Alder. 
Legal Work as a Career for Girls. Miss Constance A, Barnicoat, 
April. 


Good Words.—Isnister. 6d. 


Manchuria and Korea. Illus. H. Perry Robinson. 
The Flute. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Insect Masqueraders. Illus. Contd. John J. Ward. 


J. Carlisle McCleery. 


Some Old Custom House Customs. 
Contd. 


Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. , 
Henson. 
The Haunts of Sarah Gamp. Illus, 


Canon Hensley 


Edith Capper. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Street. 6d, April. 
Thomas Charles. With Portrait. ‘I. Rhys Jones. 
Interview. With Portrait. 


Joseph Malins on the Temperance Question ; 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

Thomas Smith. With Portrait. Rev. 

Mrs. Gaskell. Illus. G, A. Payne. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Honfleur the Sedate. Illus. ‘Thomas A. Janvier. 

Through Inland Seas. Illus. Louise Morgan Sill. 

Life and Diseases of Metals. Illus. Prof. F. Heyn. 

Reproduction of Plant Life. Illus. Ellis A. Apgar. 

**To” and the Infinitive. Thomas R. Lounsbury. 

The Romance of Citizen Rouzet, Illus. Basil King. 

The University of Upsala. Illus. Chas. F. Thwing. 


_ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
STATE Srreet, Boston. 
The Stadium. 


I. N. Hollis. 
Early Views of Harvard. W. C. Lane. 
Harvard University Oarsmen. G. L. Meylan. 
Deturs. E. E, Hale. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. March. 
The Latest Light on the Bible from the Euphrates Valley. Prof. A. H 
Sayce. 
Roman Catholicism as It is To-day. 
Voltaire’s Boast in the Light of Present Facts. 


Horlick’s Magazine.—:, oes » STREET AVENUE. 6d. 
The Saviours of Louis XVII. A, E. Waite. 


House Beautiful.—2, rtd ry SQuaRE. 6d. 
Houses in Japan. Illus. Author of ‘‘ Picturesque Burma.” 
Talk with Mr. T. E, Collcutt. Illus. 

Nevill’s Court. Illus. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
The London County Council Elections.= G. L. Bruce. ~ 
‘The War and the Two Civilisations. A. M. Latter. 
Lord Acton at Cambridge. John Pollock. 
‘The Birds of Paradise in the Arabian Nights. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
First Principles in Temperance Reform, Arthur Sherwell. 
The Art of Blake. Laurence Binyon. 
Retaliation, H.O. Meredith. 
The Future of the Anglo-Saxon. Contd. 
Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt”; ‘‘ To Soria-Moria Castle. 
‘The French Peasant. ' Octave Uzanne. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. 
Picture Symbolism. Judge Carton. 
Cardinal Raphael Merry del Val. Hon, Chas. Russell. 


Journal of the African Society.—Macmi1ian. 6s. 
Condition of Negro Labour in South Africa. Sir H. H. Johnston. 
Notes on the Azandé People (Nyam-Nyam). Harold Reynolds. 
Ethnographical Notes on the Awemba Tribe. F. H. Melland. 
The Philosophy of Fetichism. R. H. Nassau. 

Fresh Fields for African Railways. Alex. Johnston, 
Notes on the History of Luango. R. E. Dennett. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Rec AUGHTON. 15S. 
Oil Engines for Agricultural Purposes. . Worby Beaumont. 
Weeds and Their Suppression. . John Perciv 4 

Bee-Keeping for Small Farmers, W. Broughton Carr. 

Minor Ailments of Poultry. C. E. J. Walkey. 

Cider Factories in Germany. 


R. P. Downes. 


April. 


—517, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53, 


75 cts. March. 


E. B. Fairfie'd. 
Prot. James Orr. 


March 15. 


Mat rch rs. 


April. 


Havelock Ellis. 
” Edmund Ga 


A pril. 


April. 


March. 
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Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorruumsBerLAnpD 


NUE. 6d. March 15. 
Ceylon 1896-1903. Jet sania 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Ker:uer. 


2s. March 1s. 
The Report of the War Commission. Sir Chas, W. Dilke. 
Motor Cycles for Military Purposes. Lieut. H. G. de Watteville. 
CHANCERY Lane. 6d. April. 
Illus. Percy Collins. 


Knowledge.—27, 
The Protective Resemblance of Insects. 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick. 
‘Telegraphically Transmitted Photographs. 
Rare Living Animals in London. _ Illus. 
The Ancestry of the Carnivora. _ Illus. 
Is there Snow on the Moon? Iilus. 
‘The Canals of Mars. Illus. ‘W. F. 


Hine. hn A. Gradenwitz. 

P. L. ater. 
R. L vdekke Tr. 

E. Walter Maunder. 
Denning. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. April. 
Viscount Hayashi at the Japanese Legation. Illus. 
Easter at Jerusalem. Illus. Shihly Jamal. 

‘The Art of Mrs. Lou‘se Jopling. [lus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
Riding for Ladies. Illus. M.V. Wynter. 

G. A. Wade. 


‘The World’s Rulers in Their Workrooms. Illus. 


How Artificial Flowers are made. Illus. Philoméne. 
Leisure Hour.—4, Bovverie a ba April. 
My Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. Illus. G. W. Harris. 


ih Gike son. 


Radium and the Spiritual Body. Rev. 
Dame des Neiges. 


The Trappist Monastery of Notre 
Hammerton. 


Illus. 


j. a. 


Interview with Mr. Silas K. Hocking. With Portrait. G. A. L. 
Cotton—Our Greatest Industry. Illus. Contd. Miss G. Bacon. 
Skansen; the Swedish Zoo. Illus. Mary M. Sharpe. 


Infant Board Schools. Illus. Hugh B. Philpott. 

Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—r4r, Firru Avenvt 
ro cts. March. 

‘Trade-Unions in Petticoats. Illus. Dorothy Richardson. 

The Turtle. Illus. Frank T. Bullen. 

Arthur Pue Gorman. J. F. Brownell. 

Imported Americans. Illus. Contd. B. Brandenburg. 

‘The Fight for Copper. Illus. Contd. W. M. Raine. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms House, Wu1tcoms 
Srreer. 1s. March ts. 


Delivery Stations and Town Travelling Libraries. 


z, New Yorx 


Ernest A. Savage. 


Library Economy at the End of the Seventeenth Century. W. R. B. 
Prideaux. 
Library World.—181, Queen Vicrorta Street. 6d. March 15s. 
Indexing. Contd. A. L. Clarke. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puitaperrnta. 1s. March. 


Cousin Butterfly ; Memories of Whistler. A. Andrews. 
London Magazine.—Harmswort. 4d. March 15. 

The Manceuvres of Three Armies. Illus. Horace Wyndham. 

The Quest of Beauty. Illus. Lena Guilbert 

‘The Reform of Youthful Criminals. 

Monsters of Other Days. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 

‘The Child-Slaves of Grimsby. Illus. R. H. Sherard. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. 
Modder River. Contd. Capt. A. O, Vaughan. 
‘The Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans. 
Jones. 
Feathered Foragers. 


Major A. Griffiths. 


April. 
Miss Dora M. 


Alexander Innes Shand. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk Street, STRAND. 10 cts. 
March, 
The State of Kentucky versus Caleb Powers. Illus. S. H. Adam 
The History of the Standard Oil Company. Contd. * Miss Ida M. “Tarbe Ih. 
‘The Run of the A/tamaha. Illus. Joseph Stickney. 


Illus. H. S. Pritchett. 


A Hundred Miles an Hour on Electric Railways. 
Thomas Nelson Page. 


The Negro; the Southerner’s Problem. Illus. 


Maecmillan’s Magazine,—Macmittan. 1s. April. 
Harrow Revisited. Sir Chas. Bruce. 
Paracelsus Redivivus. a 
The River-Roads of Austr alia. W. H. Ogilvie. 
Contraband of War. a 
Thirty Years Ago in Japan. . F. Abell. : 
The Boer War through German aio Particeps. 
Alfred Ainger. A. W. Ward. 

Magazine of Art.—Cassett. rs. April. 


Frontispiece :—‘‘ The Flush of Sunset; Mount Revard, Savoy ” after 


Alfred East. 


Gaston La Touche. Illus. Henri Frantz. 

L’Art Nouveau. Contd. Illus. Symposium. 

Sittings at Sir Thomas Lawrence’s. Illus. Martin Hardie. 
‘Turner Caricatures of Thomas Fearnley. Illus. Dr. A. Aubert. 


Aymer Vallance. 
Val C, Prinsep. 
Illus. P. G. Konody. 


The Boudoir. Illus. 
Dante G. Rossetti. 
George R. Halkett. 











AI4 THE Review oF REVIEws. 
Seo! 
Magazine of Commerce,.—155, CHeApsipr. 1s. Apiil : pen Court.—Kecan Pavut. 6d. March. First A 

Gambling in Futures, Options and Warrants. William Field. Parsifal. Illus. W. Fletcher Johnson. The Ec 

Cheddite ; a New “ High” Explosive. Illus, Eliphas Levi. Illus. H.R. Evans. 

‘The Chancellor’s Promise. A. M. Scarff. The Japanese Floral Calendar. Illus. Contd. E..W Clement. 

‘The Manufacture of White Lead. I'lus. J. Barton-Faithfull. The Ensoulment of Nature, E. Noble. The Ar 

aa me Cemenee Sepa, aes The Ascent of Man. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. Play-G 

e Case for Portable Buildings. Illus. , : - = le tters 

The Commercial Future of Rhodesia. Owen Thomas. Page’s Magazine.—Ciun ~— Surrey STREET, STRAND. 15. tthe W 

From Far Pictavia. Illus. C. Manners-Smith. : j . 

The Measurement of Water in Bulk. James Cassidy. B29 Heysham Harbour Scheme. Iilus. _ Armistead Cay. 

: he Electrification of the Liverpool and Southport Line. Illus. The M 
Missionary Review.—44, Freer Streer. 1s. March. Andrew Carnegie. With Portrait. The R 

The Work of Fred. S. Arnot in Africa. Dr. A. T. Pierson. ‘The War between Russi and Japan. N. T. D. The Bi 

Obstacles to Christianity in the Philippines. Illus. Rev. J. B. Devins. The Organisation of Coast Defences. Illus. Capt. C. G. Vereker. In Alie 

Roman Catholicism in Theory and Practice. W.W. McConnell. The Birmingham University. Contd. With Plan. C. Alfced Smith. Artists 

Famine Relief Work in India. Illus. Rev. W. E. Hopkins. Foundry Costs. With Diagrams, Henry Hess. Detect 

Monthly Review.—Murray, 2s. 6d. April. Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hotsorn. rs. April ‘The G 

The German Staff or the Boer War. M. Renouard; a French Artist in London. Illus, A. Anderson. = The M 

Russia’s Finagcial Staying-Power. Maurice A, Gerothwoll. Recollections of an Octogenarian. Illus. Lady Bloomfield. 

: ea emer English. bd Evans Gordon. Mr. — Beerbohm Tree. With Portrait. H. Begbie. How t 

‘The Cape Elections, ‘ Majority.” Avowals. Contd. George Moore. ‘The A 

‘Towards Germany or France? Cloudesley Brereton, Real Conversation with Henry Norman. With Portraits. Wm, Archer. On Pa 

a areal oot ie erat ome Eques. — ay se — Islands. Illus. Alan H. Burgoyne. St. Av 

e Eastern Mind. D. G, Hogarth. Sherborne Castle. us. Rey. A. H. Malan. Foreig 
— — — agg ts - a Campagna. Prof. Lanciani. Modern Zoo-Building. Illus. H. J. Shepstone. ‘ 
sierra, a Aid ee tage AG Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April The I 

The Toes 5 “90 ‘ 7 ; ; .—C, A. Pearson. . April. 3 
The True Story of the Stratford Bust. Illus. Mrs. Stopes. . Audiences with the Emperors of Russia, China, Korea and Japan. Illus. The | 
Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. April. Count Vay de Vaya. A Da 

The Destiny of the Far East. Illus. Alexander H. Ford. My Best Sporting Yarns. Illus. Brigadier-Gen. Sir J. Willcocks. The |} 

The Rise and Fall of Free rade. Illus. C. Arthur Pearson. A New Way of Measuring the Diameter of the Earth. Illus. T. C, P 

Stories of the Saiats. Illus. James L. Smith. _, Porter. : Parac 

The Trusts That made an Empire. Illus. Hartley Davis. The Moujik and the Jap. Illus. Marcus Woodward. 

The United States Army in 1904. Illus. Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young. Two Miles a Minute on Electric Railways. Illus. F. Volkmann. 

National Review.—Epw. Arnotp. 2s. 6d. April. _._ Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. March. — 

The Religious Crisis in France. Count Albert de Mun. The Eternal and the Practical. Prof. J. Royce. Ct 
The Position of the Unionist Party. Preference. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. Contd. Prof. J. Watson. Is Ct 

India’s Dual Problem. Sir Walter Lawrence. ‘Lhe Philosophical Work of Spencer. Prof. J. Dewey. 

Sea Power and Strategy. Dr. Miller Magui . Sha¢ 
sca dats og stet. SB Cimitel er Maguire, Physical Review.—Macmitian. so cts. March. Vect 

The Open-Air Cure. Patient. The Effect of the Intensity upon the Velocity of Light. I’. E. Doubt. at 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. On the Nat € Certain Radiations he Sulbhe f Ouini F Use 
oo al of the Chinese Labour. H. Ernest Crawley. wane CRS NOs He tae Sees ee ae. Peeey = 
The Poet’s Diary. Contd. Lamia. MWalkenine Reasai . . ; = Tet The 

aon “Ser eid or . i } d zing Point of Water produced by Concentrated Solutions of | 
rr of a Continental Student on American Affairs. Dr. Emil Electrolytes. H.C. Jones and F. H. Getman, The 

Greater Britain. Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. April. t Lag 

New England Magazine.—;, ae Square, Boston. 325 cts. ba er wee a & Bocaly oe ae 
March 4 [ 4 . E. S. sly. 

< igge 7" Count Tolstoy. S. H. Swinny. Mod 
Decbeat Remade leaky Hales Illus. Felicia Buttz Clarls. Russia and Japan, Frederic Harrison, ~ 
In the any Mountains, Illus. Lillian W. Williams. Foaeees Panyer, “Seay 2s, The 

ueen Catharine’s Land. Illus. May Ellis Nichols. Psychological Review.—Macmititan. 3s. March, ; The 
Job Smith ; the First Admiral of New England. A. Cameron. Theory and Practice. W. L. Bryan. ' oa 
Noted Inns of New England. Illus. Mary H. Northend. On the Attributes of the Sensations. Max Meyer. 
he psig -3 of hee bese) ane Sache. The Nature of Hallucination. Contd. Boris Sidis. Ma 
A New Hampshire Log-Jam. Illus. Walter Deane. i Mo 
Colonial School-Books. Illus. C. Johnson. Some Noteworthy Ho ae et a Philpott. On 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates, 6d. April. Bishop Knox of Manchester. Illus, Raymond Blathwayt. He 
Ireland and Free Trade. Contd. Rev. T. A. Finlay. A Book in the Earth. Illus. F.M. Holmes. T 
Women and Hygiene. Miss F. Lovibond. The Modern Martyrs of Russia. Illus. E. P. Field. Th 
Plea for the Study of Dante. Rev. W. J. Mulcahy. Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. April Th 
Manufacture of a Scandal in France. Nicholas Whittaker. Railways and pbenic teoe, fiius. R. Weatherburn. — Of 
The Gaels in Early Irish History. Arthur Clery. British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. C. Rous-Marten. me. 
Religious:Songs of Connacht. Contd. Douglas Hyde. Railway Amalgamations That failed. Illus. G, W. Tripp. Gu 

Nineteenth Century and After.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. April. + eit a y Ya Contd. W. E. Edwards. 

e > ah : \elaying. lus. . H, Alves. Ti 
eh ag yhee page — aaa, Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway. Illus. H. Fayle. Co 
Japan’s Financial Position. O. Eltzbacher. Crewe during Holiday Week. Illus. ; Re 
Coming Continental Complications. D. C. Boulger. Gradients of the Caledonian Railway. Illus. W. J. Scott. Th 
ac! pcg of Commons ; New Rules and Old Circumstances. Henry W. J Realm.—é, ogy dong Srranp. 3d. April 2 

ucy. apan ; the Italy of the East. Illus. Douglas Sladen. A 
In Chinese Dreamland. Herbert A. Giles. A Descendant of Mammoths. _ Illus. Sun Barr. W 
4Eschylus and Shakespeare. Rev. R. S. De Courcy Laffan. Torpedoes in Action. Illus. W. Wood. 
Naval Expenditure and Naval Strength. E. Robertson. Constantinople ; the Prize of the East. Illus. T. Kirkup. 
aig ae py in Ireland. Sir Rowland lennerhassett. Lord Rosebery. With Portrait. W.C. Chisholm. 

he H sey of Port Arthur. J. H. Longford. Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Piace, New York. 25cts. April 
The Geisha; a Faithful Study. R. J. Farrer. Witehin :. 4 Garces Civ iosbceiaed~ fl W. H. Tol 
A Visit co Hawarden. Lady Ribblesdale. Scheel Gerdans in Grest Cities “las eben Christine Bennett D 
wesc, Mie me at Jerusalem in the Fourth Century. With Plan. Mrs. The Yellow Pine Lumber Industry in the South. Illus. W. W. Davis. ~ H 
The Place of Whistler, F. Wedmore _ ane wd — pag we = ea H 

> “ahd Bod Z . ussia’s Civilising Work in Asia. Prof. G, F. Wright. 
Russia’s Charge against Japan. Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice. Eleven Years of American Philanthropy. G. J. Hagar. N 
North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. March. American Literary Influence Abroad. Chas. A. L. Reed. ; 1 
Why Japan resists Russia. Kogoro Takahira. Review of Reviews.—Metzsourne. od. Feb. . 
England and the War. - Sydney Brooks. Lord Esher, Sir G. Clarke, Admiral Fisher. Illus. W. T. Stead. K 
American Commercial Union. Wharton Barker. The Macedonian Question. Illus, Gen. Tsontcheft. F 
Centennial of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Dr. D. C. Gilman. The Arbitration Act in New South Wales. J. H. Carruthers. J 
Woman Suffrage ; Its Advantage to the State. Ida Husted Harper. i 7 ; 
The Polar Campaign. Dr. J. Scott Kelti P pgs and Its Wonders. ag Pease 1 
he * + J: le. " a b Wiese > 
Elasticity and Sound Banking. Prof. F. A. Cleveland. stim dint ~ J 1 
Anti-Canteen Legislation and the Army. C. E. Littlefield. St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. rs, April. 1 
A Menace to America’s Far-Eastern Trade, Wong Kai Kah. The Author of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Illus. W. B. Northrop. 
An Untechnical View of Warfare, Lieut.-Commander R. C. Smith. Robinson Crusoe’s Island. Illus. F. A. Collins. 
Poetry and Poets of America. Contd. Churton Coilins. A Japanese ‘‘ Middy.” Terichi Yamagata. 
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XUM 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Scottish Geographical Bagesine.—Eow. STANForD. 1s. €d. 
arch 15. 
First Antarctic Voyage of the “cota. Illus. Contd. 
The Economic Development of West Afiica. E. D. Morel. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. April. 
The Architecture of the St. Louis Fair, Montgomery Schuyler. 
Play-Going in London. Illus. John Corbin. 
Letters from England, 1846-49. Contd. Illus. Mrs. George Bancroft. 
The War of 1812. Contd. Illus. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. Illus. 
The Romance of the Bronze Duke. _ Illus. 
‘The Best Comic Pictures. Illus. Symposium. 
In Alien-Land in London. Illus. G. R. Sims. 
Artists and Musicians. Illus. S. K. Ludovic. 
Detectives at School. Illus. Alder Anderson. 
‘The Gulf Stream; the Atlantic Stream. Illus, Julian Drake. 
The Making of a Lily. Illus. F. Martin Duncan. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. April. t 
How the Lord’s Supper is administered. Illus. : Rev. J. P. Hobson. 
‘the Albacore. Illus. F. T. Bulles. 
- Patriarchal bang Rig een Illus. A. Forder. 
Augustine. Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Foreign Roman Catholic Orders in Britain. Illus. D. Williamson. 
Sunday Magazine.—Ispister. 6d. Apzil. 
The People of the Abyss. Illus. Contd. Chas. Ray. 
The Bible in Many Lands, J. H. North. 
A Day in Assisi. Illus. M. Winifred Croppe 
‘The Beginning of Sunday School Work in | lotadind Illus, 
pott. 
Paradise Island; or the Romance of Metlakhtla. Illus. 
Davis. 


Hugh B. Phil- 
Contd. G. T. B. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
Eastertide Decorations. Illus. Lydia Chatterton. 
The Working Men of the Bible. Illus. A. B. Cooper. 
Is Church-Going Unpopular? Symposium. Concl. 
Techniecs.—Newnis. od. March rs. 
Shadows. Illus. Lord Rayleigh. 
Vectors and Graphs. Illus. E. H. Crap 
Useful Hints for Students of Cotton- Splusing. zx. Illus. J. H. Dawson. 
The Lantern Slide in Class Lectures. Illus. W. J. Lineham. 
nian i aaa Image, in ‘Theory and Practice. Illus. Contd. 
Senior. 
The Continuous-Current Dynamo. Illus. Contd. H.’M. Hobart. 
‘The Theory of Structural Design. Illus. Contd. E. Fiander Etchells. 
The Education of Electrical Engineers in London. Illus. Dr. J. A. 
Fleming. 
Modern Methods of on Illus. J. G. Horner. 
Aluminium. Illus. B. C. Kershaw. 
Ventilation of an Educational Building. Illus) W. W. F. Pullen. 
The Bacteriology of Brewing. Illus. Contd. James Grant. 
The Higher Technical Education. Sir William White. 
Temple Bar.—Macmitian. rs. April. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Eleanor C. Price. 
Montreux, 1869-1903. Armie White. 
On Browsing in a Library. Rev. A. F. Webling. 
Here and There in West Hertfordshire. Etta Courtney. 
Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonp Srreer. 
The Constitution of the Earth, <A. P. Sinnett. 
The New View of the Divinity of Chri . Tavani. 
Of Revelations in General. C. Jenaraja 
‘** Did Jesus live roo B.c.?” G. R. S. Mead. 
Gunas, Caste and Temperament. Illus. G. Dyne. 
Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. April. 
The Rev. J. E, Watts-Ditchfield. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Corea. Iilus. M. N. Trollope. 
Rowing at the Universities. Illus. R.C. Lehmann. 
Thomas Wilson. Illus. Miss Dora M. Jones. 
Evelyn’s Diary. Rev. T. A. Lacey. 
Waves. Illus. F. Claude Kempson. 
Waltham Palace ; a Medizval Retreat of the Bishops of Winchester. Illus. 
Rev. John Vaughan. 


Edgar 


rs. March zg. 








THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gepr. Paetet, Berwin. 6 Mks. per qr. March. 

Herbert Spencer. F. Ténnies. 

Menander in the Light of Recent Discoveries. A. Kérte. 

Joseph Chamberlain and English Conservatism. F. Salomon. 

Mirabeau and Lavater, A. Stern. 

The Journal of Count Joseph Alexander von Hiibner. Contd. 

German South-West Africa. 

Kultur,—Leo-Gesetiscuart, ViENNA. 
3abel and Bible. Prof. P. N. Schlégl. 

Jean Frangois Millet. Ludwig Gall. 

The Philosophy of Cardinal Nikolaus von Kusa. Dr. Adalbert Graf 

Dzieduszycki. 
J. G. Herder. H. A. Stark. 
Pius IX. in 1848. Dr. S. Freiherr von Bischoffshausen. 


7 Mks. 20 Pf. perann. No. 1. 
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Twentieth Century Home.—Irvixncron, New York. 61. 
The Beautiful Pergola. Illus. Howard M. Peek. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. With Portrs ait. Olivia Galeshore. 

‘The Renaissance of Aristocracy’s Lace. Illus. ‘Theo. ‘l'racy. 
Home Life in Japan. Illus. Margueiite Glover. 


March, 


Westminster Review.—R. Brimtey Jounson. 


Not all a Dream: Interview with Richard Cobden ; 
Alternative Policy be? A. W. 

Fiscal Fallacies, James Dowman. 

State Education and Militarism. R. K. Wilson. 

Aliens; Our Uninvited Guests. Charles Rolleston. 

Women and Their Emancipation. Frederic S. Franklin, 

‘Lhe Coming Scientific Mor: ality. 

‘The King’s "Faith. Chas. L. O’Malley. 

St. Giles’s Christian Mission ; a Great Problem Solved. G. H. P. 

‘The Care of the Pauper Insane in Scotland and Its Cost. J. R. Motion. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
Contd. Major P. H. G. Powell- 


2s. 6d. April. 
What Wouid His 


A Lonely Trans-African Tramp. Illus. 
Cotton. 

The Masked Procession of Jmst. Illus. George Dollar. 

‘The Gas-Break at Folsom. Illus. A. Inkersley. 

Phe Graveyard of the Grand Banks. Illus. P. T. McGrath. 

On Foot to Thibet. Illus. Contd. C. E. Simmonds. 

Uhrough Manchuria ona Transport Train. Iilus. A. Hall Hall. 

With the British to Sokoto. Illus. Contd. Capt. C. E. Foulkes. 

Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Locx. €d. Apzil. 

Fives. Illus. Eustace Miles. 

Light on Lamps. Illus. Harry Golding. 

The Stair Gardens. Illus. 5S. L. Bensusan, 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anp Strovcuton. 6d. April. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. Hus. Mrs. S. A, 
Tooley. 

World To-Day.—67, Wanasu Avenue, CHICAGO. 25 cts. 
The Chicago Art Institute. Illus. W. H. Low. 
Will Roosevelt share the Fate of Arthur? C. Le Harvey. 


‘Lhe Colombian Soldier as a Fighter. Illus. M. Dobson. 
The Labour Truce in New York. W. E. W. alling. 

The Old and the New India. Illus. C. C. Hall. 
Automobiling over Country Roads. Illus. J. Farson. 

The French on the Upper Mississippi. Illus. R. G. Thwaites. 


World’s Work.—Hetnemann. 1s. April. 
Will Russia use the —— East Passa ge? With Map. F. TV. Jare 


The Chinaman in the Colonies. W. ; f 
How the Alcohol Tax affects ( ‘hemic al I H. W. Gadd. 





German Foreign Trade under Protection. W. H. Dawson. 
The Peril of the Electric Tram. 

Korea and the Koreans. Illus. 

Coaling Moving W: oars at Sea. Illus. H.C. Fyfe. 


The Day’s Work of the Actor-Manager. Illus. 

The New Spirit in Ireland. George furnbull. ; 

What is wrong with the Army. An Old Non-Commissioned Officer. 
The Making and Breaking of a Trust. 

Fighting Smoke and I 08. Illus. 

Justice for the Left Hand. Illus. J. Jackson. 

The Zebra- Horse Hybrid. Il!us. 
Motors in the Fields. Illus. ies. 
Small Holdings in Denmark. George Bré chner. 
Pure Mik in Denmark. Illus. Hon. R. Lister. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatt, 3d. April. 


Herbert Spencer. With Portrait. H. A. Scott. 
A Magical Mushroom. Illus, James Scott. 
‘The Lost Art of Walking. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Edmund Burke. Rev. J. H. Goodman. 





Young Woman.—Horace Marswatt. 3d. Apzil. 


Sir August Manns; Interview. Illus. A. F. White. 
Fine Feathers. Illus. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Yellow Danger. Vice-Consul N. Post. 

The British Celts and the Celtic Literary Renaissance. 
Schleinitz. 

Photography in Nz atural Colours. Prof. T. Hartwig. 

Heinrich von Osterdingen. R. von Kralik. 


Freiherr O. von 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—F. A. Seemann, Lerezic. 1 Mk. March. 
The School of Arts and Crafts at Magdeburg. IIlus. A, Miiller. 
Leather Artwork of Different Races. Illus. H. Pralle. 


Monatsschrift fur Stadt und Land.—Marten Warneck, Bertin. 
3 Mks. per qr. March, 
P rof. Wei 


Kant and Christianity. s. 
J. Pentzlin. 


The Country Churches. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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.—SIEBENHUFENERSTR. 11, BRESLAU. 2 Mks. March. Criminal Law and Freewill. V. Cathrein. 
ore and Soe Seven. E. Sabel. Anglicanism on the Way to Rome? Contd. J. Blotzer. 


Educat d Manual Training combined. O. Wendlandt. Inner Life. M. Meschler. 
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